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Ttt GUSTAm PAFET 

Alllwugh fashion may perhapa proscribfi the old cystonl 
of dedi^^tion^. 1 pray you, brother *nd friend, to aci:ept 
that of a story wtilc*^ is not new to you. I collerted the 
m*leri*J for it partly In the huts of aur Ndre valley, 
Wo^Id th^t ^^ ""^eht nv^ and die there, retreating esdi 
evening our favorite mvecation: 
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INTRODUCTION 

On th« borders of Lq Maichtf and of Berry ^ in itie 
rcrgion called La Varenne, whji^n is but n vast exttnt of 
country intersected by forests of oak and che^thut, Is 
found Cin the midst of the thicJccst furest and Ariklest 
^Oijntry) the tmns of a amaT] chatrau so deepty hidden 
in 3 ravine that its dentUated turryts coaid not be *efin 
until wvitfiin a hundred feet of the prindr^] portculMs. 
The venerable tfees which surround it and this sciattcrei 
wttiJiS which dverhiing it hury tt rn ptifpetu^E obsctjrfty* 
tt js ms niuch as one can do, even at midday, ta cn*^ 
the deserted f out-path that leads to it^ without being 
bruised against the knotty and decayed tree-trunks which 
obstTTJCt tfne way at every step. This dflrk ravine tti>d 
this gloomy castle are halted La RocJie-Maaprat. 

J I was not so Jong ago that the l^t of the ^uprat^, to 
whom this property came thrquiEh inlieritiincej Ii4d the 
rnwirf f emoved and sold M the tlrriber- thfn, as if to insult 
the memory of his ancestors, he ordt^red the porta/ 1^ bt 
toftn down, the north tovi^er to ^e stripped, the encloj^jnij 
vvali tf^ ix^ I'^nt fr otn top to bottom^ dnd^ ss he departed 
^nh hi» workrnen, he shook tlie dust from his feet, Qnd 
Iff ft his domain ta the foxes^ {ispfeys, and VEperjt. SJnoe 
th.it tlfne, wJienever the wood-cutters and fharcf^al-burn!- 
€Tm^ who d we'll in the scattered huts of the neighborhood, 
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tonsolmg, and, rf I may be ailowed to say it, fioirietriitig 
st> heal til y for tJie soul, that [ hope you wilJ exciise mu 
m cons*?quenCiJ. Besides, i^is story lias just been told 
yiiU ask me far one; ihe opportunity is too *dl 
suited to my indc^Jence or my atertlHy, It was only in^ 
v^^selc that I MnaUy met StfrnarJ Atigprat, the last of thia 
fjioitfy * who, having for y iong time bt-en estranged froni 
his infamous rei^tiv-e:^, wished to testify tn the hoffor he 
felt at ttre remembrance of his chjJJhood by demolish tng 
his manor. This BerniLfd is one df the mcin meat es- 
teeMnedl in the country; he tives in a pretty country'lTuuse 
near Chateauroujt^ — a fevt*] counhy. Finding myaelt near 
tits home, together with one of my friends who knows 
I expressed n desire to see hjm; and my /rjend, 
proiTkismg thist 1 should bn wsU reueiv^'d, Jed me there 
without deJay. 

f knew, in a generstl way, the hl^tury of this remqrk- 
sble i}Jd mao; but I had nJways eaj^rJy wished to knt^w 
it mure m detaH, and, ab&vc aJ'l, to hear ct from the msin 
fljiiiselt'^ This striinge destiny was, I thought, a great 
phDosoph icsil problem to solve. Consequently , I Dbaerved 
hi« features, his msmDers, and his auj-roundings with par- 
ticular interest. 

BernarJ Mauprat is not less than ei^ty years of age, 
aritiQugh his robust health, his erect ITgure, his firm step, 
and the absence of every infirmity would lead ont to 
think him fifteen or twenty years ysaynger. His Uce 
would have seemed to me extremely beautiful if it liaiJ 
not beeh f^r a Ftar»h expression v^hich^ in spite of myself t 
cd the shades at his forefnihers tcj pass before mv 
i very tnach f^^r he resemMes them physicaJty, 
' Alorje ^duld tell us, for neither my friend nor [ had 
known any other m<}mb«r o^ the Mnupri^t fsimily; but we 
to<€ik great care not to ask hJin. 
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Then he tumfd toivsrd me. and, Jckikihg at tne with hts 
ffre^i t^'^tK eyes, strangely brill iantp he said: 

■ * Come J Httle feMow, I know wtiat brings ynu here; 
VQu are curious to know my history. Come dose to the 
t ^^^ keep quiet. Thorough Mauprat that 1 am, J v^iW 

t take you for a blockhead. You cannot please me 
^tter tlian by listiitiing. Your ffierul will tell you. bo^v- 
^^er that I do not speak freely of myitfif ; I too ofltn 
Lir 'that 1 ^haiJ tome in corttna with fools, but I have 
u^Td vou spoken of. I know yoiir chpratler and your 
p^fe^lorv; you are an observer .nd a writer, that is to 

Excuse me*— one fu3l of curiosity md gM^1p. 

li. beaan to lau^h, and I was forced to ]aueh a^so, 

irf^' und. witKout wishing tti. 1 thought of the wickisi 
TrirJ^* with which nis KT^indfather smuscd himself by 
SaXii on the prytne ^"^ curious pco^At who came to 
pi^y%n» ^^^ ^^^^ ^,^ urm tn a friendly manner m 

^7^d making me sit down by a good fire, near a 
<«hj^' -9et witli cups, he said: 

^ oTnot be angry: -t my .ge. 1 cannot bre.k myself 
ol *nnherited ^ronic^t tendency; tl^ere .. nothm^c fero^ 
SL*rXut niine. TO speak sarioiislyj =^^ ^^^-^^ ^ 
^^veTou ^d to confide the story of my life to yo^. 
A *^«%o unfortunate a. I h.ve been deserves t. find a 
illSul biosr;«pher, who will dear h.. mernory of all 
^!!!™^rh So iJstert to me and drink some coffee.^ 

«Ir^re ^nd a smile which seem^J to s.y: '-That i. well 
f^!CiLi fof youf effeminate genefflti.n. 
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YoM da net live far from La Rciche-Mauprat. yan must 
<3fteti have passed by those ruins i therefore f do not need 
|o de-K*iribe £ht*m to you. AJP that I can beJI you is that 
I his pinjie hai never ht?pn so inviting as it ts at pr««jftt. 
Ttic day when 1 had the rtiof remavcd, the sun shed its 
||^t>t fof tine first time on the damp Wainscoting of the 
rooms where my childhood was spt'nt, and th(i lltards 
wl1i£^] 1 left in possession are much hetter locfg;^ than I 
was in by-gone d;ays. They, at least, can see the light 
of dJ.y, aruj warm theif cold ijmhs by the rays af tht: 
nuldcfay sun. 

There was an sldsT and a youn^r branch of the Mnu- 
pxjits, I belong tQ the ejder branch. My grandfather 
was thAt old Tri3t49n 4e Mi up rat who sqtLanJercd i>is 
fortuine, dishonored his name, and w^s £o wicked that tfte 
reculJection of htm is alreaJy dssoc fated with the marvel 
tous. The CQtintry people stj[l bt-lieve that his ghmt 
j Mjm g a r^ alter AAtely in the body of jt W'Lzard Hvho sJiows 
malefjactdrs the rcuid to the houses of La Varenne, jnd in 
tivt of sn ofd white hjsre whidh Appears to people who 
are tEsnpfed to do any wicked deed. The younger brflnch 
was &xtirtct whirn f came into the world, except in the 
person isT Hubert de Mauprat, who was caHed the kniikt* 
beotu^ t^e belonged to the Order of Malta, and who wj.^ 
ms. woQid ss his cou^m was had. The youngest of the 
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family, he determined not to marry; but being the only 
survivor of several brothers and sisters, he released him- 
self from his vows and took a wife one year before my 
birth. It is said that, before thus changing his condition, 
he made great efforts to find in the elder branch of the 
family an heir worthy of redeeming his dishonored name, 
and of preserving the fortune which had prospered in the 
hands of the younger branch. He had tried to restore 
order to the business affairs of his cousin Tristan, and 
several times he appeased his creditors. But, seeing that 
his kindness only served to promote the vices of the 
family, and that, instead of receiving consideration and 
gratitude, he obtained only secret hate and brutal jeal- 
ousy, he renounced all good feeling, severed his relations 
with his cousins, and, notwithstanding his advanced age 
(he was more than sixty years old), he at last married 
for the sake of having heirs. He had one daughter, and 
there his hope of having posterity ended; for his wife 
died, a short time after, from a violent illness which the 
physicians called ileac. He then left the country, and 
returned but rarely to live on his estate, which was situ- 
ated six leagues from La Roche-Mauprat, bordering on La 
Varenne du Fromental. He was a wise and just man, 
because he was enlightened, because his father had not 
rejected the spirit of the times and had caused him to be 
well educated. He had, none the less, retained a firm 
disposition and an enterprising spirit; and like his an- 
cestors, he was proud of bearing as his Christian name 
the knightly surname of Casse-Tite^ which was hereditary 
in the ancient stock of Mauprat. As to the elder branch, 
it had turned out to be so bad, or rather it had fostered 
such habits of feudal brigandage, that it was surnamed 
Mauprat Coupe-Jarrei.* My father, who was Tristan's 
• Cut-throat 
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eldest son, was the only one who married. I was his only 
child. It is necessary to tell something here that I did not 
know until much later. Hubert Mauprat, on hearing of 
my birth, asked my parents to give me to him, promising 
that, if they would let him be absolute master of my edu- 
cation, he would make me his heir. Just then my father 
was killed in the chase, and my grandfather refused the 
knight's offer, declaring that his children were the only 
legitimate heirs of the younger branch, that consequently 
he would oppose with all his power an entail in my favor. 
Then it was that Hubert's daughter was born. But when, 
seven years later, his wife died, leaving him this only child, 
the desire which nobles of that age had of perpetuating 
their names caused him to renew his offer to my mother. 
I do not know what her reply was; she fell ill and died. 
The country physicians pronounced it now, as in the former 
case, ileac. My grandfather had stayed at her house the 
last two days that she passed in this world 

Pour me out a glass of Spanish wine, for a chilly feel- 
ing is creeping over me. It is nothing, it is the effect 
these memories have on me when I commence to unfold 
them. It will soon pass by. 

He swallowed a large glass of wine, and so did we; for 
we also felt cold as we saw his austere countenance and 
listened to his concise and abrupt speech. He continued: 

So I became an orphan when seven years of age. 

My grandfather took possession of all the silver and 
clothes upon which he could lay his hands, then leaving 
the remainder and stating that he would have no dealings 
with any lawyers, he did not wait until the deceased was 
buried, but seizing me by my jacket collar, he threw me 
on the croup of his horse, and said to me: 

'* Ah so! my ward, come home to us, and try not to 
weep very long; for I have not much patience with brats." 
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In fact, after a few seconds, he gave me such vigorous 
lashes with the horsewhip that I ceased weeping, and 
shutting myself up like a tortoise in its shell, I made the 
journey without daring to breathe. 

He was a tall old man, big-boned, and, moreover, 
squint-eyed. I think I see him now as he was then. 
That evening left an indelible impression upon me. It 
was the sudden realization of all the terrors with which 
my mother had impressed me when speaking of her exe- 
crable father-in-law and his rascally sons. The moon, I 
remember, shone from time to time through the thick 
branches of the forest. My grandfather's horse was 
lean, vigorous, and wicked, like his master. He kicked 
at each blow of the whip, and certainly his master did not 
spare him. As quick as a flash, he leaped the ravines 
and the small torrents which cut La Varenne in every 
direction. At each jerk, I lost my equilibrium, and I clung 
with terror to the crupper of the saddle or to my grand- 
father's coat. As for him, he paid so little attention to 
me that, if I had fallen, I doubt if he would have taken 
the trouble to pick me up. Occasionally, perceiving my 
fear, he made fun of me, and to increase my fright, made 
his horse wheel about again. Twenty times I became 
quite disheartened, and felt like throwing myself off back- 
ward, but the instinctive love of life prevented me from 
giving way to these impulses of despair. At last, toward 
midnight, we suddenly stopped before a little pointed 
door, and soon the drawbridge was raised behind us. My 
grandfather took me, all bathed as I was in cold perspira- 
tion, and threw me to a big crippled, hideous fellow, 
who carried me into the house. This was my uncle Jean, 
and I was at La Roche-Mauprat. My grandfather and his 
eight sons were then the last remnants which our province 
retained of that race of petty feudal tyrants by whom 
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France had been overrun and infested for so many cen- 
turies. Civilization^ whicii was marching rapidly toward 
the great revolutionary struggle, was destroying rapidly 
the exactions of those organized brigands. The light of 
education, a sort of good taste, — the distant reflection from 
a polite court, — ^and perhaps the presentiment of a near 
and terrible uprising of the people, penetrated to these 
chateaux, and even to the half-rustic manor of the country 
squires. Even in our central provinces, — owing to their 
situation, the most backward, — ^the feeling of social equity 
was already gaining ground over barbarous customs. 
More than one worthless fellow had been compelled to 
mend his ways in spite of his privileges, and, in certain 
places, the peasants, pushed to extremity, had rid them- 
selves of their lord, without the courts thinking of taking 
up the case, or the relations daring to demand revenge. 
Notwithstanding this state of feeling, my grandfather 
had maintained his authority for a long time without 
encountering any resistance. But having had a large 
family to bring up, who were endowed, like him, with 
a goodly number of vices, he found himself, finally, tor- 
mented and beset by creditors, who were not frightened 
off by threats, and who threatened, in their turn, to make 
trouble for him. It became necessary to consider how, 
on the one hand, to avoid the bailiff, and on the other, 
the quarrels that sprang up at every moment, and in 
which, notwithstanding their number, their unity, and 
their herculean strength, the Mauprats no longer bore 
a glorious part, the entire population joining those who 
had insulted them, and taking a stand as if they would 
tear them in pieces. Then Tristan, rallying his vassals 
around him, as the wild boar collects its scattered young 
after the chase, retired within his castle, caused the draw- 
bridge to be raised, and shut himself up there with ten 
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or twelve rustics, his valets, — all poachers or deserters, — 
who, like himself, had good reason for retiring from the 
world (that was his expression), and placing themselves 
in safety behind his trusty walls. An enormous number 
of hunting-weapons, duck-guns, rifles, carbines, stakes, 
and cutlasses were arranged on the landing, and the 
porter was enjoined never to allow more than two persons 
to approach within reach of his gun. 

From that time, Mauprat and his sons defied the 
civil laws, just as they defied the moral laws. They 
became a band of adventurers. While their well-beloved 
and trusty poachers supplied the house with game, they 
levied illegal taxes on the neighboring farms. Without 
being cowardly (very far from it), our peasants, as you 
know, are gentle and timid through nonchalance, and 
from distrust of the law, which they have never under- 
stood, and which, even to-day, they scarcely comprehend. 
No province of France has preserved so many old tradi- 
tions and suffered longer the abuses of feudalism. No- 
where else, perhaps, has there been retained, as with us 
to the present time, the title of lord of the commonalty, 
by certain chatelains, and nowhere else is it so easy to 
alarm the people by the news of some absurd and impos- 
sible political move. At the time of which I am speaking, 
the Mauprats, the only powerful family in a stretch of 
country far from cities and cut off from communication 
with the outer world, had no trouble in persuading their 
vassals that serfdom was about to be established and 
that those who were refractory would be punished. 
The peasants hesitated, listened with uneasiness to some 
among them who preached independence, then reflected, 
and resolved to submit. The Mauprats did not demand 
money from them. Ready money is what the peas- 
ant of these districts has the most difficulty in realizing. 
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and what he would give up most reluctantly. Money 
is scarce is one of his sayings, because money represents 
to him something besides manual labor. It is trade in 
property with men of the outside world, an effort of fore- 
sight or of caution, a bargain, a sort of intellectual strug- 
gle which rouses him from his lethargy, — in a word, a 
work of intelligence, and, for him, the most painful and 
the most disquieting. 

The Mauprats well understood the situation, and not 
having any great need of money, because they had ceased 
to pay their debts, exacted only provisions. One sub- 
mitted to an increased levy on his capons, another on his 
calves, a third furnished wheat, a fourth forage, and so 
on. They took care to tax with discernment, demanding 
from each one the thing he could give without feeling 
unbearably overburdened by the tax; to all they promised 
aid and protection, and up to a certain point they kept 
their word. They destroyed the wolves and the foxes, 
they caught and hid deserters, and they aided in defraud- 
ing the State by intimidating the officers who came to 
collect the salt duty, and the tax-gatherers. 

They availed themselves of the readiness with which 
the poor allow themselves to be misled in the matter of 
their true interests, and the simple folk to be corrupted 
by taking away their self-respect and their natural liberty. 
They caused tiie entire country to join with them in their 
rebellion against the laws, and they so frightened the 
functionaries charged with upholding them, that, in a few 
years, they fell into disuse; so that, while at a short dis- 
tance from this portion of the country France marched 
with rapid steps toward the enfranchisement of the lower 
classes. La Varenne was marching backward, and was 
rapidly returning to the former tyranny of the country 
squires. It was very easy for the Mauprats to pervert 
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these poor people; they feigned to take the popular side 
in order to contrast themselves with the other nobles of 
the province, who preserved in their manners the hauteur 
of their ancient power. My grandfather took especial 
pains to make the peasants share his dislike of his cousin 
Hubert de Mauprat. While that gentleman, seated in his 
arm-chair, gave audience to his knights as they stood 
with uncovered heads, Tristan de Mauprat made them sit 
at table, drank with them the wine they had brought him 
as voluntary vassalage, and made his people take them 
home, all dead drunk, in the middle of the night, torch in 
hand, and making the forest ring with lewd refrains. 
Debauchery completed the demoralization of these peas- 
ants. The Mauprats soon had, in every family, acquaint- 
ances whom they tolerated, because they found it to their 
interest to do so, and, must I tell it? alas! the satisfaction 
of their vanity. The scarcity of houses was favorable 
to misdeeds. There was no scandal, no censure there. 
The smallest village would have been a nucleus in which 
to hatch and wield public opinion; but there were only 
scattered huts, isolated farms; the open lands and wood- 
lands separated the different families such a distance from 
one another that they could not unite to exercise common 
control. Shame did more than conscience. It is useless 
to tell you what infamous connections were established 
between masters and slaves; debauchery, extortion, and 
bankruptcy were the example and precept of my youth, 
and they led me a gay life. All equity was mocked at, 
creditors received neither interest nor capital, lawyers 
who had the hardihood to present summonses were 
thrashed, and when the constables approached too near 
the turrets they were shot at; they swore a curse on 
the parliament, and famine to men imbued with new 
philosophical ideas, death to the younger branch of the 
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Mauprats, and what was more, they gave themselves 
the airs of knights-errant of the twelfth century. My 
grandfather spoke only of his genealogy, and the prow- 
ess of his ancestors; he regretted the good times when 
the lords of the manor had instruments of torture, secret 
dungeons, and cannons in their castles. As for us, we 
had only pitchforks, clubs, and a wretched culverin, 
which, however, my uncle Jean knew well how to use, 
and which sufficed to hold in awe the decrepit military 
guard of the province. 



II 

The old Mauprat was a perfidious and flesh-eating 
animal, half-way between the lynx and the fox. He 
possessed not only a versatile and fluent eloquence, but 
a superficial education which helped him to dissimulate. 
He affected extreme politeness, and did not lack means 
to ensnare the objects of his vengeance. He knew how 
to entice them to his lair, and when there to subject 
them to the most fearful treatment, which, for lack of 
evidence, it was impossible for them to prove in court. 
All these wicked deeds were characterized by such skill 
that the country people were struck with consternation 
which bordered on respect. It was never possible to 
seize him out of his den, although he often did go out, 
and without taking many apparent precautions. He was 
a man who had a genius for wickedness, and his sons, 
lacking the affection they were incapable of feeling, sub- 
mitted to the ascendency of his detestable superiority 
and obeyed him with a precision and promptitude almost 
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fanatical. He came to their rescue on all desperate occa- 
sions, and when the ennui of seclusion began to settle 
down on our icy vaults, his ferocious and facetious spirit 
combated it among them by the allurement of pageants 
worthy of a cave of robbers. Sometimes their amuse- 
ment was taken in frightening and tormenting poor men- 
dicant friars: they burned their beards, they lowered 
them into wells, and held them suspended between life 
and death until they had chanted some ribald song or 
uttered some blasphemy. All the country around knows 
the adventure of a sheriff whom they allowed to enter 
with four bailiffs, and whom they received with all the 
honors of ostentatious hospitality. My grandfather feigned 
to consent willingly to the execution of their warrant and 
politely aided them in taking the inventory of his furni- 
ture, the sale of which had been decreed; after which, 
the dinner being served and the king's men seated at 
table, Tristan said to the sheriff : 

"Ah! my God, I have forgotten a poor jade I have in 
my stable. It is not worth much; but you might be 
reprimanded, should you omit it, and, as I see that you 
are a brave fellow, I do not wish to deceive you. Come 
with me to see it, it will only take a moment." 

The sheriff followed Mauprat without suspicion, and at 
the moment they entered the stable together, Mauprat, 
who went first, told him to put only his head in; this the 
sheriff did, as he wished to show every forbearance in 
the exercise of his duty and not examine things too 
closely. Then Mauprat shut the door quickly and jammed 
his neck so tightly between the door and the wall, that 
the unhappy man lost his breath. Tristan, judging that 
he was sufficiently punished, reopened the door, and in 
the most civil manner asked his pardon for his careless- 
ness, and offered him his arm to lead him to the table, 
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which the sheriff did not deem it proper to refuse. But, 
as soon as he re-entered the hall where his companions 
were, he threw himself on a chair, showed them his pale 
countenance and his bruised neck, and demanded satis- 
faction for this leading of him into a trap. It was then 
that my grandfather, giving rein to his knavish mockery, 
played a scene of a singularly audacious comedy. He 
gravely reproached the sheriff for accusing him unjustly, 
and affecting to address him still with great politeness 
and gentleness, he called the others to witness his con- 
duct, entreating them to excuse him if his precarious 
position prevented him from receiving them in better style 
and doing the honors of his dinner in a grander manner. 
The poor sheriff dared not push his grievance, and was 
forced to dine, although half-dead. His companions were 
so completely duped by Mauprat's assurance, that they 
ate and drank gaily, regarding the sheriff as a foolish 
and an uncivil fellow. They were all drunk when they 
left La Roche-Mauprat, and they sang the praises of the 
lord of the manor and made sport of the sheriff, who fell 
dead at the threshold of his door as he dismounted from 
his horse. 

The eight sons who were the pride and the force of 
the elder Mawprat resembled him in physical vigor, 
brutality of manners, and more or less in subtlety and 
malicious disposition. It must be said that they were 
genuine rascals, capable of every kind of wickedness, 
and completely incapable of entertaining a noble idea or 
a fine feeling; they possessed, however, a certain des- 
perate bravery, which sometimes, to my mind, even 
verged on greatness. But it is time for me to speak to 
you about myself, and for me to narrate the development 
of my spirit in the midst of this foul mire in which it had 
pleased God to plunge me directly from the cradle. 
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It would be wrong if, to force your pity, so that you 
would follow me through these first years of my life, I 
were to tell you that 1 was born with a noble spirit, with 
a pure and incorruptible soul. As to that, monsieur, I 
know nothing. Perhaps there are no souls incapable of 
corruption; perhaps there are. That is something that 
neither you nor any one else can ever tell. The follow- 
ing is a great question to solve. "Are there within us 
unconquerable tendencies, and can education modify them 
only, or destroy them?" For myself, I dare not decide; 
I am neither a metaphysician, a psychologist, nor a 
philosopher; but, messieurs, mine has been a terrible 
life; and if I were a legislator, I would order the tongue 
pulled out or the arm cut off from any one who dared 
preach or write that the nature of individuals is irrev- 
ocable, and that the character of a man having the appe- 
tite of a tiger cannot be redeemed. God has preserved 
me from that belief. 

All that I can tell you is, that I had received from my 
mother good ideas without, perhaps, having naturally her 
good qualities. When in her house, I had, even at that 
early age, a violent temper, but the violence was morose 
and restrained, blind and brutal in anger, distrustful even 
to cowardliness on the approach of danger, brave even to 
folly when encountering it, that is to say, at the same 
time both timid and brave through love of self-preserva- 
tion. I was disgustingly opinionated, only my mother 
was able to conquer me, and, without reasoning well, 
for my mind was very slow in its development, I obeyed 
her from a sort of magnetic necessity. With this one 
controlling force, which I remember, and that of one 
other woman to whom I submitted in the course of time, 
there was and there had been a power to lead me in the 
right direction. But I lost my mother before she had 
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time to seriously instruct me in anything; and when I 
was transplanted to La Roche-Mauprat, I could only feel 
for wickedness an instinctive repulsion, feeble enough, 
perhaps, if fear had not been mingled with it. 

But I thank Heaven from the bottom of my heart for 
the bad treatment by which I was crushed, and, above 
all, for the hatred which my uncle Jean had for me. My 
unhappiness preserved me from feeling indifferent at the 
sight of ill-doing, and my sufferings aided me in detesting 
those who were guilty of it 

This Jean was certainly the most detestable of his race; 
ever since he had become deformed in consequence of 
a fall from his horse, his wicked nature had developed, 
because it was impossible for him to perpetrate as much 
wickedness as his companions. Obliged to remain in the 
house when the others started out on their expeditions, — 
for lie could not mount a horse, — he experienced no 
pleasure except when the castle was subjected to one of 
the useless assaults which the constable occasionally made 
to quiet his conscience. Jean, intrenched behind a ram- 
part of hewn stones which he had had constructed to suit 
himself, sat tranquilly near his culverin, and from time to 
time slightly wounded a gendarme, and, as he said, re- 
covered his appetite and the power of sleep, of which 
inaction had deprived him. He did not even wait to be 
attacked, before climbing to his cherished platform; and 
there, crouched like a watching cat, as soon as he saw 
any one pass by in the distance and without giving the 
signal, he directed his skill in aiming at that object, and 
caused him to retrace his steps. He called that sweeping 
the road. 

My tender years rendering it impossible for me to follow 
my uncles in the chase or in their thieving expeditions, 
Jean naturally became my caretaker and my instructor. 
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that is to say, my gaoler and my persecutor. I will not 
recount to you the details of this infernal existence. For 
nearly ten years I suffered from cold, hunger, and insult; 
from confinement in the dungeon and from blows, accord- 
ing to the more or less ferocious caprices of this monster. 
His great hatred of me originated in the fact that he was 
unable to corrupt me; my rough, obstinate, and untamed 
disposition preserved me from his vile seductions. Per- 
haps I had in me no predisposition toward virtue; but 
happily I had toward hatred. Rather than please my 
tyrant, I would have suffered a thousand deaths; and 
so I grew up without being in the least attracted toward 
vice. However, I had such strange ideas of society, that 
the doings of my uncles were not repugnant to me in 
themselves. You may well believe, that being brought 
up behind the walls of La Roche-Mauprat, and living in 
a state of perpetual siege, I had absolutely the same ideas 
as an armed retainer in the time of feudal barbarism would 
entertain. The same deeds that, outside of our den, 
would be called assassination, thieving, and torturing, I 
was taught to call fighting, conquering, and subduing. In- 
stead of history, I learned legends and ballads of chivalry 
which my grandfather recited to me of an evening, when 
he had time to think of what he called my education; and 
when I asked him some question about modern times, he 
replied that the times had changed very much, that all 
the French had become traitors and felons, that they had 
intimidated the kings, and that the latter had abandoned 
the nobility, who, in their turn, had been cowardly enough 
to renounce their privileges and to allow the laws to be 
made for them by churls. I listened with surprise, and 
almost with indignation, to this picture of the times in 
which I lived, an epoch which for me was Inexplicable. 
My grandfather was not very exact in the matter of 
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^fitnotbgy; no kintj of boah coiild be foitrid at La Rpi;:li«- 
Miiupr^l, ejtcepl an the lives Qi the sons of Ay main artd 
Momc chrcjnicies of th*; .same deiJiLr^ption, which had been 
bFCiUi^ht by our valets from the country faifs. Thr&e 
flames alone arose umiiJ the chaots of my uriinfoniieJ 
miod,— Ghsirlemagfifi Louts XL» and Louis XIV., bec^usc^ 
my griinilf^ther often merrtionttl tlvm in lu* Cdrtim^ntarjes 
flCi the misunderstDod rights of the itobility. And 1^ truJvp 
scarcely knew the difference betwc'en a kingdom and a 
dynasty r and I was nf)t very sure that my grandfather 
ti.id not seen Charlemagne^ for he spoke of him ofttner 
and more freely than of any ether. 

B4it while my Innate trnergy caused nH'C to ad mire my 
unxrles* sl*it^ ^^^ arms* And inspjrftj me wUh the wish to 
parti tipate in rt, trie bitltir cruelty which 1 sa* ilwin ejt- 
ercise on their return from theftr campatgn^^ and the puf- 
IkUe^ by which they attracted thei/ dupes to their hou^f^ 
in order to extort a ransom or tu lottate Uiem, pra- 
d^ted in m*^ painful and strange feeitngs, raf which It 
wouki be difficult for me to-day ^ sspeaklng sincerely, to 
give a cJcar account, tn the abscnci^ of nil moral prln- 
apli* it weuJd have beicn naturHJ for me to content myseEf 
with the rule that mfght made rights which I saw prac- 
Tf*etl, but the humiliations ami suffer ifig which my unde 
Je»n ini posed on me, follow ing out this rule, taught me 
nflt to be satisfied WJth this principle . I understood the 
Tight of the bravest, and I sincerely mlstFUsIed those 
*ho. ^nvlog it in thcJir power to die, accepted Etfe at the 
prkr of the disfirace to whtch those captured were ohUged 
to iubmit At La Roche- MaupraL But the insults and 
t«tcjrs imposed on prisoners, on women, on children, did 
not »eem to me to be explained or authoriied by anything 
but fbe desire for blood, i do not know if I were suffi- 
d&illy su*ceptibie of tender feeling to bt inspired with 
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ctironology; no kind of l^ook cmiM bfi found at Lt t^Od)^ 
Mail prat, except On the lives of the 4«n5 of Aymm JtiJ 
fome chronicles of t^e s^ase descripliwn, which had been 
broaght by our valets from ths cuitntr)' fsirs. TSrw 
names a lane arose amid the diai:^ of my unitifofniaj 
niincJ, — CfiarlemaE^e, Louis XL, and Louis XJV,, becaas* 
my gTandfrtthvr r>ften cnentionai them in his coromttitarlfis 
on the ]nt'!i»jndf?TSt{>tjd r jghta of tfie rtotiitity. AfiJ [, tiuTVi 
K^rccly knesv the Jifferenoe btty^'een ji kingJnus 3r)iJ a, 
dynasty, and J was not very sure that my giaE(cKatii« 
had not seen Chflrlemflgnei, for he ipuke of him nfttner 
*nd more freely thfl» of any othet. 

But while my innatt energy caused mE to jdtnire my 
uPKles* skiJil in arms, And inspired me frith th* wish to 
l^rtlcTpffte in k* the bitter croelty whicii I saw thera e^ 
eKise on their retufn from their can»|Mlgn5, and tht jwf 
H^hes b^ which they sttrflcteJ thtfir tfupes (o thefr hwjj*, 
ill order to eiftort a ransc^ra ot in tarturt them, pr<^ 
dtiC£tJ in me |5ainfij] and strange fiftfrings, qf ^bith jt 
w^aulj tec difficult for mn to-day, speakJFig si^toere^y, to 
(ivr a clear account. In the abstrvce of ^U nrcrai pfim, 
tif'tct it wtJUld have ts^n natural for me la conlent niy»|f 
with the rute tlr)3t miglit macfe right, whitli I jaiv prac- 
t)7>f 1, t^tjt the humiliations anil Stiffttmg whlcJj my yndr 
Jl-4ji irtiposed on me, fojlnwing out ihit rule, tjught rric! 
tiul tu he sstfefied with this prbcipfe. j mideriipod ft,e 
f^it ti* li t*' liffl vest^ H'HJ I lincereiy STiistruirted WiGSf 
igtrli puw'er to dfc, ^cap^j ^j^ ^^ ^^^ 
"Vlij wNrjih tJiosp <:apturf„' wt-re ohfig^i 
Hh<-Mataprflt fl^t Uie hmWs ind 
MmwiPT^, an women, m chiishen, dfd 
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to speak of him in my story, and, besides, I knew him 
thoroughly. 

Patience was a rustic philosopher. Heaven had blessed 
him with great intelligence, but he lacked education, and, 
by a sort of unknown fatality, his brain completely rebelled 
at even the little instruction he could get. Thus he had 

gone to school at the Carmelite monastery of , and 

instead of feeling or showing any aptitude, he took greater 
pleasure in playing truant than did any of his comrades. 
He had an exceedingly contemplative, sweet, and indolent 
nature, but was haughty, and pushed the love of inde- 
pendence to the verge of barbarity. He was religious, 
but impatient of constraint; rather quarrelsome, very 
distrustful, and implacable toward hypocrites. The prac- 
tices of the cloister did not overawe him, and for having 
once or twice spoken too frankly to the monks he was 
expelled from the school. From that time, he became a 
great enemy to what he called the monacaille, and openly 
declared himself in favor of the cur6 of Briantes, who 
had been accused of being a Jansenist. But the cure 
succeeded no better than the monks in instructing Pa- 
tience. The young peasant, although endowed with her- 
culean strength and a great curiosity in regard to science, 
showed an insurmountable aversion to all sorts of work, 
both physical and intellectual. He believed in a natural 
philosophy to which the curi found it very difficult to 
reply. One should not work when one has no need of 
money, and money is not necessary when one's wants 
are but moderate, was his argument. Patience practised 
what he preached; at the period when passions rule, his 
manners were austere, he never drank anything but 
water, never entered a tavern, did not know how to 
dance, and was always very awkward and very timid in 
the presence of women, who, in their turn, did not like 
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his odd disposition, his severe countenance, and his rather 
scoffing manners. Either to avenge himself on them for 
their slight by disdaining them, or to console himself by 
virtue, he took pleasure, like Diogenes, in disparaging 
the vain pleasures enjoyed by other people, and if, some- 
times, he was seen walking under the arbors at some 
f§te, it was that he might communicate some ingenuous 
sally, the wit born of his great good sense. Sometimes, 
also, his intolerant morality was expressed in a harsh 
manner, and left behind it a cloud of sadness or terror 
in troubled consciences. In this way, he made violent 
enemies; and the effects of a foolish hatred, joined to a 
kind of consternation which his eccentric appearance in- 
spired, obtained for him the reputation of being a wizard. 
When I told you that Patience lacked instruction, I did 
not explain myself thoroughly. Thirsting to know the 
great mysteries of nature, his intellect aspired to reach 
the highest step of the ladder at one bound; and from the 
beginning of his instruction the Jansenist cure was much 
troubled and alarmed at the audacity of his pupil, and 
obliged to use many arguments to calm and to subdue 
him; he had to endure such a volley of bold questions 
and arrogant objections, that there was no time to teach 
him the alphabet, and after ten years of study, interrupted 
and resumed according to caprice or necessity. Patience 
could not read. It was only after great effort that he 
succeeded in puzzling out one page in two hours, and then 
he did not understand the sense of most of the words ex- 
plaining abstract ideas. These abstract ideas, however, 
were natural to him. On seeing the man, or hearing him 
speak, one felt that this was true, and it was marvellous 
how he could so well express them in his rustic dialect, 
animated by his rude poetry, so that in listening to him 
one experienced both admiration and amusement. 
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As for him, he was always grave, always imperious; 
he would not compromise with any form of dialectics. 
A stoic by nature and on principle, enthusiastic about 
spreading his doctrine of freedom from sham virtue, but 
immovable in the practice of resignation, he conquered 
the poor cure; and it was during these discussions, as he 
told me often in latter years, that he gained his knowl- 
edge of philosophy. In order to resist the spirited attacks 
of the battering-ram of natural logic, the good Jansenist 
was forced to invoke the help of all the Fathers of the 
Church, and to oppose them, and often even to corrobo- 
rate them, with the doctrine of all the sages and wise 
men of antiquity. Then the round eyes of Patience 
would stand out in his head (as he expressed himself), 
speech would desert his lips, and, charmed to find that 
he could learn without taking the trouble of studying, 
he caused the doctrines of these great men and sketches 
of their lives to be told him at length. The adversary, 
observing his silent attention, triumphed; but at the mo- 
ment that he thought he had convinced this rebellious 
soul. Patience, hearing the village clock strike midnight, 
arose, bade his host an affectionate good-by, and being 
conducted by him to the threshold of the presbytery, 
astonished him with some laconic and sarcastic reflection 
in which Saint Jerome was confounded with Plato, Euse- 
bius with Seneca, Tertullian with Aristotle. 

The cur6 was not very willing to acknowledge the 
superiority of this uncultured mind. Nevertheless, he 
was very much astonished at passing so many winter 
evenings by his fireside with this peasant without feeling 
ennui or fatigue; and he asked himself why the village 
magistrate, and even the prior of the convent, although 
learned in Greek and Latin, seemed to him respect- 
ively so tiresome, and so much at fault on every subject 
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discussed. He wm fnmllm with af] Patience's purity (rf 
inntat3> and he e^eptarneid the ascendancy of hi* spirit ty 
lljc power and Ihe charm which v^irtue exerdses snJ 
spf eads around itself. Then, he reproached himself hum- 
Isl)' hefore Of>d^ every evening, for not having urgueij 
with hfs pupil from a sufficiently Cfirfstian standpoint. 
He confesstd to his guardian angfl that the priJe of 
kcid-wJed^^ and the pleasure he exiH^raenced at finding 
himi^if listened to so rislit^iously had somewhat Jed him 
tseyPTnJ the iimits of religious instfuition; that he had 
been too ready to qucite prcjfane authors,' that he had even 
tiiiitid A dangerous plensyre in watidering wit!} his lis- 
tener tlirough the fields of the piist< *q timt he might oil J 
, llAJthen flowers vthi^rh had not been aprlnkJed with the 
|«ISjiptJ5'maJ wptersj and tt'hich it was not jwrmitted to a 
pf'iv^t to breathe with so rFuth defight. 

Patience, on his side^ adored the cure. He whs his 

flijjy Jriend, the only tie he had to sotiety* the ofi[y lie, 

top, that he bad to God through the light of scfence, 

Tlv peasant greatly ejcaggerated the wJ3(Jom of his pastor. 

He did not know that even the most enlighlened of civlt- 

itBii ijiei? often misconstrue or have no understanding of 

tJll^ course of human kno'syledget Patience wouJd hsve 

toixrn a.ived much anxiety tyt mind^ couJd he have per- 

<:^ifc'e*J, foT certain, that hts master was often at faulty 

ind ihAt it W3S the man, and not the triith, that wa5 

d,( faulty Not knowing this, and perceiving that the 

exj^Tience oi tht" o.ge& wa^ at varlctnce with the innate 

A^nlimefit of justice, he became a prey to his continnjat 

in*a*l»tiorts, and* living aJont^ wandering around the 

cQURtry at aJI hoofs f>f the Jay and night, absorbed In 

£OAl«liiptdtions unknown to those in his jitatipn, fie urtve 

mora mad more color to the tales of wlldicfflft levefied 

Ogiatnsl tiim. 
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betl Of moss and somif trunks or trees, roots, wilJ Iruits^ 
4ir»d tlie tuiik of iS gsn^t, farmed & diet but little inferior l9 
Ittit fie K»d tiE?t;n 0ccu«itoii!]eci id la. thti! viEJogi^, This 
scfQUfit ijt not tix^j^f iited. One cnaifi^t ste the peosdnt 
from ceftaift pa its of Lfl Varenne tQ j^ain an iden of the 
frugality tfiat sufitices fnf tJie iife Qtid hesltJi of a mart, 
^vert sujrouoiied by such sti^iciii cii&£Q[ii», Patience was 
eJ£c«ptioiiaL Wine had never stained his Jips, and bread 
hiid aiways setfiticd to him a luxury* Sit he did not 
ilif^ljke the doctrine of Pythiijj;oriis, und durrtifi the rare 
interviews he now hdd with his friend^ he told him that^ 
witlKinjt exactly belitivtng in metempsychoafs, ar»d without 
tiiiving maJe it a rule to ohserve a strictly vegetable diat, 
Jifr hud mv«jlttn,tiari.ty experienced a secret delight at being 
itle t^.» nc*^u:stoni hinns<?lf to it^ so that he had no occasion 
t«> 4«; lntTC»tent animals butchered dai])-. 

P^ti^nce WAS- forty years of age when he tciok this 
finlDCT resolution; he \vji3 sixty when I first saw him, 
jM*i he rejnrt^ed in extraordinary physical strength. He 
vb^nt on A walking tout every year; but as J tell you my 
fdr, I shULir enter into the details of the mondstlc life of 
FfftH^nce. 

At the time of whidi 1 speakj the foresters, after in- 
Itictin^ humtTous persecutlans.—froin a fear that a spell 
would \H' ca5t upon them rather than out of compassion, — 
at ia^ itiiows^l him the unmolested use wf Ga/eau tower* 
nfl*! however J witjiiout warning him tliat It might Jall 
Jown up bis head during the first gaie of v^in± To ihfe 
PatJenc£ p*iiJosciphjdaI(y replied, that if It Kvtre his fate to 
be crushed, the tirat tree in the forest would be as \i\ii:iy 
tfi do *t 95 Gateau tower. 

Sefoce giving you wy description of Patience and while 
iflJtlfig youf pardori for the ttw great length of this pre- 
UffltiMry sketc]) erf fiis character, I roust also tell you thit 
1 
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Whkl^ Patience: had attnined in the wlMefne^. The 
crur^ w«jr forced to yictd and to withdraw, fffghlEpeiJ Nt 
tiiini5«Jf^ Besides^ he found his cortsdence searrKxi ind 
Cf asking in every direction. The new sun whfch was 
rising iftn the politico] ^K>ri2!)n and whtdi perverted every 
fftlad melted hii doubts just as a iight snow is meit^ 
mK UiP fif St breatli of spring. The ejcQltation af PiitJence, 
the spectacle of his perfuJiar and poetic life, which g;ive 
him (in Inspired air^ :he romantic tui'n their frtt?ndshrp 
tad taken (the unworthy perseojttans yf the monastery 
ent^ubTe re&elJjoiis spifits),— all these thr;igs impressed 
tfie priest so strongly, that, as efirfy as 17^, he wui far 
rrmuveJ from JqnsenJsm and vainly sought all thr re* 
flglmis heresies for a point to which to ding, before iaUmn 
Into Itte gt'ys.^ of philosophy so often flpened bejore him 
|»y patience, so often shut in vain by the exardsxm of 
^t the [|«nish theology. 

^^I^er tti 
" «|iiu*e), I 



IV 



Uifs Bccount of the phifasophfcaf Iffe of Patience 
Fifie mao of t±ie present tim« (Bernard contEnued, after 
~ <§ |liU5^)j. it IS rather difficult fat me to return to the very 
iitfrtcfit impressions which tiie man of the former time 
T*Qfiv^ when he encduntt^ris:! the wizard of Cazeaii 
iuwcT- I muat^ however, make u} t&i^t to again &tiite 
Ite t>irca\t of my memory. 

It w^;is on a summer eveningj when returnMg froffl a 
HttS-ca.tch\f*s expedition on which Several juv^niJe peas- 
*Ht5. ^d jccompanit'd me, that i first passed in front of 
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•• Whmt do you sAy^ imlwcHe/" I criedj misfn^ my fist. 

"It Is not my faulU monneigrteur,** the boy replit^d^ 

** Fiits wretched old nmn doe* not ]tkc gmllemen, and he 

hii^ said that fie would Ijkt to see Monsieur TrLstan und 

■II bis children hang«!d frum the same branch/' 

" PId he say that? Good I" said [^ "let us advance, 
and you will iee. Who loves me foflows me; who cJcfsert* 
inc is a coward. " 

Tw£i of my companions, through v^nit>^ allowed me to 
tend tJli^fn on- The otJ'iers pretended to foJIow them; but* 
after gflfing a ^ew steps, they ail fled, hiding fn the undef- 
ferUAh, ami I proudly continued my route^ escorted by my 
two acolytes, LittJe Sytvain, who H^fent iiheaii, removed 
hiP iiat at his first glance at Patience, and when we atooi 
In trout of himj, aJthough his head was bent forvirard^ and 
lie apparently paid no attention to us, the chltd, strud* 
*ith terror, said to himt in tremWing tranes: 

*♦ Good-even Jn£( and good-niglit, Jftaiti^r Patience f*' 
The wizard, disturbed in his mtnliititjions, startod tike 
a fnan awakening Trom sleep, and it was not without d 
certain perturbation tlvat I hehcEd hfs swarthy face, haif 
Cdv^r^d by a thick gray beard. His big head w^s en^ 
tirely uncovered, artd his bar<i brow was contracted by 
the thickness of hi^ eyebrows, from under which two 
round and deeply-set eyes tlasheii forth glances of ligfit 
stjch *A one only sees through the dying foiisige towwrd 
the end of sumnier^ He wiis a short man* with bruud 
«^Kialder&« and built like 3 gladiatorn His clothing wns 
tnnfe r*E5 conspicuously dirty. His face was short, flij.d 
v'liTiewhfll resembled that of Socratej^^ and If the fire of 
?Hti+Ua biased in his prominent features, it was impossible 
<i\i me 10 perceive it. To me he seemed like a ferocious 
t»*4i„ some unclean: animal. A feeling of hatred took 
I^K^session of mc, and^ resolved \q avenge the insult he 
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jrou Jl»ve depfived me cif tny only schciety, my unly treas- 
ure; yoii take pleasure in wickedness. May God bring 
ytnat iife to a clcese if you continue to do such deeds 1" 

"O Mimsieur Patience!" cried the boy, dasptrig h\s 
lund^, *' do riot curse mei do not bring sickness iifjon me^ 
Jc tiQt tvvb'itch me. f did not do it F May God kill me if 
tdJJ Uf" 

*»|/ 3^ou 'Ji*d ni*t ^ti [t J this ont did," said Patiencej 
seiiiTtg mef by the coat coKar^ atrd shaking me like a shruh 
Ati^ut to be uproottiil, 

"' Vcs, I did it," f replied, ^rith dignity; "and [f you 
w^titd leitrn noy namei kndw that I Am called Bernard 
M*uprmi» and that a vUlaJn who touches b gentfeflhui 
merits death.*' 

*' D*ftth ! you* you condemn me to deaths — a iVtau- 
nrat !** cried tJ^e old marir petrf5*u'd by surprise and judtg- 
n^tiun^ *'ajid where would God t^r if a fetlow like you 
had ti^ right to threaten a m^tn (}f my age? Death* nh! 
You Are in truth 9 iHfLiuprat, a chip of liie old btock^ stc- 
rursed dog! H& t^ks of putting to ilGAth, and he hns but 
|tpt tecfi born! Death, my young wolf! do you know 
that you aire the one who merrta dtrathr no(! fut what you 
luive Just done, but for tseinj^ the son o( your father* the 
nephi^w of your uncles? Aiil! 1 am glJid to hold a Msu- 
piat m the ho How of my b&nd, a:nd t& know if a knave of 
* ^nltehian weighs ai much as a. Christian." 

While he was speaking thus, he raised me ffom Else 
groufid, Just as he would huve done a hare, 

" Lmie one," be said to my companion, "go home and 
fHw nothing- Patience never gets angry witli hra equals* 
lit prttdons his brothers, because they are ignorant like 

Ihimijjir, and don't know what they do; but a Maupmti 
ysM see^ who knows how to re^d and write, i*, therefore* 
« much til* more wicked . Go 1— B u t, no, stay j for once in 
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me^f &y knoclring your breath out by a turn of my thumb, 
ind burying you under ray Jourstep, Who woLld come 
t& toofc for this noble chilJ at tlie hon^^ of the worthy 
l^ittencc,' But you se^ tlijit 1 do not like rj?venge; for at 
thia first cry of pain which escajjed you I stopped ^ ] do 
ftflt f[ke to make any one suffer ^' I am not q ftlaupnt. It 
was tf^oiJ ftw you to experience tn your own person what 
tt ii 10 be the vrctim. Way that give you a dtstaste fOr 
itic pToltission of tyrant which your family cultjvptts 
ffum fftUier to eonf Good-evening f Co, 1 am no longer 
trtgry with you, the jusftlce of the good God is satis- 
Cfitl, Y<?u can ted your uncles to put me on their grttl- 
Iron; they will have » bad mor^lr and they will jswallqw 
neah whkh wifl come to fife in tfieir throats and choke 
them/' 

Hien lie picked up his dead owlr and, cDntempintdng it 
with nn expression of melsTichory, said: 

'♦A ;was«nt's child would not have done that, Theie 
*Jfie the pjeasures of gientJemfin/' 

Ami retiring within his door» he uttered the exclamatitm 
wblcH c*Ciiped him oti great occasions^ the one which 
pvi< hi ESI the surnarne by which he was known: 
" Piititncc, patienceT" he cried. 

ThBS waa, according to the otd wives, a cat^listic for- 
n>t3li. in Itis^ mtiuthr* and every time that he was heard lo 
«y it, some misfbrtime was sure to happen to the person 
whtii had olFt-nded hitn. Sylvain crossed hiniself bo as to 
jppcasc the evil spirit. The terrible words resounded 
through the vaofts of the tower into which Patience had 
)«« entered » tlieja the door cEosed behind him wfth a Joud 
citoh, 

Wy coftfpunion was so anxious to be off, that he was 
vtKiut to leav^ me there without staying to unbind me. 
He did ic, however, and said to iiie; 
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" A sign of the cross! for the love of God, a sign of 
the cross! If you will not make the sign of the cross, 
you will be bewitched, we shall be eaten by wolves as 
we go along, or else we may meet the big beast. ^* 

"Silly one," I cried, "that is a likely affair! Listen, 
if you ever have the misfortune to speak of what has 
happened to any one, no matter whom, I will choke you." 

" Alas! monsieur, what is to be done?" he replied, with 
a mixture of artlessness and malice. " The wizard com- 
manded me to tell my parents about this." 

1 raised my arm to strike him, but I lacked strength. 
Choking with rage in consequence of the treatment I had 
just suffered, I nearly fell fainting, and Sylvain profited 
by it and took flight. 

When I recovered, I found myself alone; I was un- 
familiar with that part of La Varenne; I had never been 
there, and it was awe-inspiring in its loneliness. All day 
long I had seen tracks of wolves and of wild boars in the 
sand. Night had come; I must still go two leagues before 
reaching La Roche-Mauprat. The door would be closed, 
the drawbridge raised; if I did not arrive before nine 
o'clock, I should be received by a shot from the gun. 
There were a hundred chances to one, that, not knowing 
the road, it would be impossible for me to make two 
leagues an hour. However, I would rather have sub- 
mitted to a thousand deaths than to have asked shelter in 
Gazeau tower, even if it had been graciously offered to 
me. My pride was bleeding more than my flesh. I 
plunged into the path at chance. The path made a thou- 
sand deviations, and a thousand other paths crossed it. I 
reached the open country by going through a field en- 
closed by a hedge. There, all traces of the path vanished. 
I leaped the hedge at random, and dropped into a field. 
The night was dark; even had it been day, one would 
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not have been able to pick one's way through small farms 
hedged in by thorny thickets. At last, I found myself 
upon the heath, then in the woods, and my fears, which 
had been somewhat calmed, were now renewed; for I 
confess that I was a prey to deadly terror. Brought up 
to be brave, like a dog to hunt, I put on a good face before 
others. Through vanity, I was brave when people were 
looking at me; but, left to myself in the dark night, worn 
out with fatigue and hunger, although I felt no desire to 
eat, disturbed by the emotions which I had just suffered, 
certain of being beaten by my uncles on my return, and 
nevertheless as desirous of returning as if I were sure of 
finding the terrestrial paradise at Mauprat, I wandered 
about in anguish too terrible to narrate, until daylight 
appeared. The bowlings of the wolves, happily far off, 
more than once reached my ear, and froze my blood in 
my veins; and, as if my position was not in reality pre- 
carious enough, my vivid imagination joined to these a 
thousand fantastic images. Patience was said to be a 
leader of wolves. You know that it is a cabalistic specialty 
that finds acceptance in every country. I imagined that 
I saw this diabolical old man appear with his famished 
band, having himself assumed the form of a half-wolf, 
and follow me through the copse. Several times rabbits 
ran between my legs and frightened me so that I almost 
fell backward. Then, as I was very sure that no one 
saw me, I crossed myself energetically; for, while affect- 
ing disbelief, there was at the bottom of my soul all the 
superstition born of fear. 

At last, I arrived at La Roche-Mauprat at dawn. 1 
waited in a moat until the doors were opened, then I glided 
into my room without having been seen by any one. As 
it was not exactly an assiduous tenderness that watched 
over me, my absence during the night had not been 
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noticed; I made my unx:le Jean, whom I met on the stairs, 
believe that I had just risen; and this stratagem having 
succeeded, I slept all day in the hay-loft. 



Having nothing more to fear on my own account, I 
could easily have avenged myself on my enemy; every- 
thing was propitious. The remarks he had uttered against 
my family were sufficient, without taking into account the 
insult offered to my person, which insult 1 was so re- 
luctant to confess. 1 need only have said one word; 
seven Mauprats would have been in their saddles in a 
quarter of an hour, delighted at having the opportunity 
to ill-treat a man unable to pay a ransom, and who would 
have seemed to them good for nothing but to be hanged 
as a dreadful example to others. 

But even should things not go to such extremes, 1 do 
not know why it was that I felt an insurmountable re- 
pugnance to ask eight men to take revenge on one. 
At the moment I was about to do it (for, in my anger, 
1 had resolved to), I was restrained by an indefinable 
instinct of loyalty which I did not recognize in myself, 
and which I could scarcely explain. Besides, the words 
of Patience had produced within me, although uncon- 
sciously, a healthy sentiment of shame. Perhaps his just 
maledictions against the nobles had caused me to have a 
slight idea of what justice was. In a word, perhaps the 
sentiment within me, which until then I had taken for 
a sign of weakness and pity, began to assume a more 
serious and less blameworthy aspect. 
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Whatever the motive may have been, I kept silence. 
I was satisfied with beating Sylvain for having deserted 
me, and also with having impressed upon him to keep 
quiet about my misadventure. This bitter memory had 
become dormant, when, toward the end of autumn, it 
happened that I was exploring the woods with Sylvain. 
This poor Sylvain was attached to me; for, notwithstand- 
ing my brutality, he always followed at my heels, when- 
ever I left the chateau. He took my part against all his 
companions, telling them that I was only a little hasty 
and not evil-intentioned. Such are the gentle and re- 
signed spirits who foster the pride and harshness of the 
great. At that time, we were hunting larks with snares, 
when my wooden-shoed page, who always went ahead in 
the chase, returned to me, saying: 

" I see the leader of wolves with the mole'catcher.'* 
This information made me shudder from head to foot. 
However, I experienced a feeling of resentment stir 
within me, and I walked straight to meet the wizard, 
slightly reassured, perhaps, by the presence of his com- 
panion, who was accustomed to go to La Roche-Mauprat, 
and who 1 supposed owed me respect and assistance. 
Marcasse, called the mole-catcher, was an exterminator of 
martens, weasels, rats, and other noxious animals molest- 
ing the houses and the fields of the country. He did not 
confine the benefits of his business to Berry; every year, 
he made the tour of La Marche, Nivernais, Limousin, 
and Saintonge, going alone and on foot wherever the 
people were sufficiently enlightened to appreciate his 
skill; well received everywhere from the chateau to the 
hut, for his occupation had been successfully and honestly 
carried on in his family from father to son, and is still 
pursued by his descendants, — he had a resting-place and 
a definite task for every day in the year. As regular in 
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his route as the earth in its revolution, he could be seen, 
at a given time, in the same place where he had been on 
that day the previous year, always accompanied by the 
same dog and the same long sword. 

This personage was quite as peculiar and even more 
grotesque in his way than the wizard, Patience. He was 
a bilious, melancholy man, tall, lean, angular, very slow, 
and majestic and reflective in his manners. He had so 
little desire to talk, that he replied in monosyllables to 
every question asked him; he was, however, particular 
not to transgress the strictest rules of politeness, and he 
rarely spoke without raising his hand to the brim of his 
hat, as a sign of reverence and politeness. Was this 
prudent reserve a feature of his character, or did it arise 
from his fear, as a travelling practitioner, of driving away 
some of his numerous customers by inconsiderate re- 
marks? No one knew. He had free access to every 
house, during the day he had the keys of all the granaries, 
and during the evening a welcome at every kitchen fire- 
side. He knew everything, especially as his reserved 
and absorbed air led people to abandon restraint in his 
presence, and further, he had never been known to report 
in one house what happened in another. 

If you wish to know how this personage impressed 
me, I will tell you that I had witnessed the efforts my 
uncles and my grandfather had made to lead him to talk. 
They hof)ed to learn from him what was going on at 
the chateau of Sainte-S6v^re, at the house of Monsieur 
Hubert de Mauprat, who was the object of their hatred 
and envy. Although Don Marcasse (he was called Don 
because he possessed the bearing and the haughtiness 
of a ruined hidalgo), — although Don Marcasse, I say, 
had been impenetrable in this case, as in all others, 
the Coupe-Jarret Mauprats continued to coax him, hoping 
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to extract from him something relating to the Casse-TSte 
Mauprats. 

No one was able to learn the opinions of Marcasse on 
any point; it would be easier to imagine that he had not 
taken the trouble to form any. Still, the attraction that 
he seemed to have for Patience, who even accompanied 
him on his journeys for several weeks, led one to think 
that there was some witchcraft connected with his mys- 
terious manners, and that there was something more than 
his sword and the dexterity of his dog that so marvel- 
lously disturbed moles and weasels. It was whispered 
that this effect was produced by enchanted herbs, by 
means of which he caused these timid animals to come 
forth from their holes so that he could catch them in a 
trap; but, as this magic seemed to work well, no one 
attributed it to him as a crime. 

I do not know whether you have ever been present at 
this kind of hunting. It is curious, especially in forage 
lofts. The man and the dog climb ladders and run along 
the rafters with surprising dexterity and quickness; the 
dog detecting the holes in the walls, just as a cat would 
do, sets himself to watch, and waits in his lurking-place 
until the game exposes itself to the sword of the hunter; 
the latter thrusts his weapon into the bundles of straw 
and puts the enemy to the sword; the entire process, as 
directed and accomplished in a grave and important man- 
ner by Marcasse, was, I assure you, as odd as it was 
diverting. 

When I saw this faithful fellow, I felt better able to 
brave meeting the wizard, and I approached fearlessly. 
Sylvain regarded me with admiration, and I noticed that 
Patience himself did not expect such audacity. 1 deter- 
mined to approach Marcasse and to speak to him, then to 
brave my enemy. Perceiving this, he gently pushed the 
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mole-catcher aside, and placing his heavy hand on my 
head, said to me very quietly: 

** You have grown very much lately, my fine fellow." 

A blush suffused my face, and, recoiling with disdain, 
I said: 

"Take care what you are about, clown; you should 
remember that if you still have your two ears, the fact 
is due to my kindness." 

" My two ears!" said Patience, laughing scornfully. 

And alluding to my family surname, he added: 

"You mean my two jarrets [hamstrings]? Patience, 
patience! perhaps a time is not far distant when clowns 
will not cut the hamstrings or lop off the ears of the 
nobles, but rather their heads and their purses " 

" Keep quiet. Master Patience," said the mole-catcher, 
in a solemn tone, "you are not speaking like a philos- 
opher." 

" You are right, so you are," the wizard replied; " and 
in fact 1 do not know why I quarrel with this little fel- 
low. He should have told his uncles to make mince-meat 
of me; for I beat him last summer for a foolish prank he 
played upon me, but I do not know what has taken place 
in the family, for the Mauprats have lost a fine chance of 
injuring a neighbor." 

" Know, then, peasant," 1 replied to him, " that a noble 
always revenges himself nobly; I do not desire that my 
wrongs should be avenged by those stronger than you; 
but wait two years, and I promise to hang you, with my 
own hand, to a certain tree which I shall easily recognize, 
and which is before the door of Gazeau tower. If I do 
not do it, I will cease to be a gentleman; if I spare you, 
let me be called a leader of wolves." 

Patience smiled; then all at once looking serious, he 
levelled at me that penetrating glance which rendered his 
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face so remarkable. Turning to the mole-catcher, he 
said: 

" It is strange; there must be something in this race. 
Look at the most wicked noble; he has a stouter heart in 
certain cases than the bravest of us. Ah! that is easy 
to solve," he added, muttering to himself, "they are 
brought up that way; but as for us, we are told that we 
are born only to obey Patience!" 

He was silent a moment, then he emerged from his 
reverie to say to me in a tone of good-humored raillery: 

" You would hang me, Monseigneur Brin de chaume?* 
Then you must eat a lot of soup, for you are not yet 
tall enough to reach the branch that will bear me, and 
until that time there will probably pass under the bridge 
much water of which you do not know the taste." 

"Unwisely spoken! unwisely spoken!" said the mole- 
catcher, with a serious air; " come, let us have peace. 
Monsieur Bernard, pardon Patience; he is an old man, a 
fool." 

" No, no," said Patience, " I wish him to hang me; he is 
right, he owes me that grudge, and, in fact, perhaps that 
will come to pass sooner than all the rest. Do not make 
too great haste to grow up, monsieur, for, as for me, I 
am making haste to grow old more quickly than I desire; 
and then you are so brave, that you would not attack a 
man when he is no longer capable of defending himself." 

"You have made good use of your strength against 
me!" I cried, "have you not laid violent hands on me? 
Tell me, is that not cowardly?" 

He made a gesture of surprise. 

"Oh! the children, the children!" he said, "see how 
they reason! The truth is in the mouths of children." 

• Literally, " wisp of straw," which may be rendered " young; 
chit." 
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Then he moved off In a reverie, muttering sentences to 
himself, as was his custom. Marcasse took off his hat 
to me, and said in a calm tone: 

"He is wrong. There must be peace — ^pardon — 

repose — greeting!" 

They disappeared, and then my connections with Pa- 
tience ceased. They were not renewed until some time 
afterward. 



VI 

1 was fifteen years old when my grandfather died; his 
death caused no regret, only great consternation at 
La Roche-Mauprat. He was the instigator of all the 
vices which reigned there, and it is certain that he was 
more cruel and less base than his sons. After his death, 
the glory which his audacity had gained for us vanished. 
His sons, who had up to that time been well disciplined, 
became more and more addicted to drunkenness and dis- 
soluteness. Besides, their expeditions grew more perilous 
every day. 

With the exception of the small number of faithful re- 
tainers whom we treated well, and who were devoted to 
us, we became more and more isolated and impoverished. 
The surrounding country was deserted in consequence of 
our depredations. The terror we inspired, daily enlarged 
the wilderness by which we were surrounded. It was 
necessary to go far away and to venture on the confines 
of the plain. There our influence had not been para- 
mount, and my uncle Laurent, the most daring of us 
all, was grievously wounded in a skirmish. It became 
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^™«s*rv foT u* to iDck for other n^eans of subsistence. 
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work. I was regarded as a useless member, and the evil 
courses recommenced. They would have expelled me 
from their midst, had they not been afraid that, becoming 
reconciled to society, I might be a dangerous enemy. 
The alternative of supporting me or of having to fear me, 
often led to an argument (so 1 learned later) as to whether 
it would not be better to pick a quarrel with me and force 
me to a conflict during which they would rid themselves 
of me. That was Jean's advice; but Antoine, who in- 
herited from Tristan more energy and more of a certain 
sense of domestic equity, was of the opinion — ^which he 
proved to be a sound one — ^that 1 was more valuable than 
prejudicial. I was a good soldier, and on occasion there 
might be need of a strong arm. I might also adapt my- 
self to swindling; 1 was very young and very ignorant; 
and if Jean would treat me gently, render my lot less 
unhappy, and, above all, enlighten me as to my true 
position, by teaching me that I was an outcast from 
society, and that I could not show myself in it without 
being immediately hanged, perhaps my obstinacy and my 
pride would yield in the face of comfort on one side and 
necessity on the other. It should at least be attempted 
before getting rid of me. 

*' For," said Antoine, as a conclusion to his argument, 
" last year we were ten Mauprats; now, our father is 
dead, and if we kill Bernard, we shall only be eight." 

This argument carried the point. They led me forth 
from a sort of dungeon where I had languished for several 
months; they gave me new clothes; exchanged my old 
gun for a beautiful carbine which I had always desired; 
explained my position in the world; and gave me the best 
wine to drink at meals. I promised to reflect, and, 
meanwhile, I plunged a little deeper into indolent habits 
and drunkenness than I had done into brigandage. 
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However, my captivity left such sad reminiscences that 
I secretly swore to expose myself to any danger that 
might face me in the land of the king of France rather 
than to endure again such ill-treatment. A false idea of 
honor alone had kept me at La Roche-Mauprat. It was 
evident that a storm was gathering over our heads. The 
peasants were dissatisfied; notwithstanding everything we 
did to gain their good-will, the doctrine of freedom was 
silently gaining way among them; our most faithful fol- 
lowers grew tired of having bread and food in abundance; 
they demanded money, and of that we had none. Several 
summonses had been sent to us to pay the State taxes, our 
creditors were joining the king's agents and the revolting 
peasants; everything threatened us with a catastrophe 
like that to which the lord of Pleumartin had fallen a 
victim.* 

My uncles had, for some time past, proposed to join 
this country squire for the purpose of plunder and de- 
fence. But at the moment when Pleumartin, about to 
fall into his enemies* power, had given us his word that 
he would receive us as friends and allies, if we would 
march to his assistance, we learned of his defeat and of 
his tragic end. Then we were never off our guard. It 
became necessary for us either to leave the country or to 
face a decisive crisis. Some counselled the first course; 
others were determined to follow the advice of their 

• The lord of Pleumartin has left in this country documents which 
will preserve the story of Mauprat from the reproach of exaggera- 
tion. The pen refuses to trace the obscene barbarities and the 
refinements of torture which signalized the life of this madman, 
and which will perpetuate the traditions of feudal brigandage in 
Berry down to the last days of the old monarchy. Siege was laid 
to his chateau, and, after an obstinate resistance, he was taken 
and hanged. Several persons still living, and of not even a very 
advanced age, knew him. 
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father, given on his death-bed, and bury themselves in 
the ruins of the dungeon. They viewed every idea of 
flight or compromise as mean and cowardly. The fear 
of incurring a like reproach, and, perhaps, a little instinct- 
ive love of danger restrained me from leaving, but my 
aversion for this odious existence slumbered within me, 
always ready to break violently forth. 

One evening when we had supped plentifully, we re- 
mained at table continuing to drink and converse, God 
knows in what language and on what subjects! The 
weather was dreadful, the rain flowed in streams on the 
floor of the hall through the disjointed windows, the storm 
shook the old walls. The night-wind whistled through 
the cracks of the roof and caused the light of our resin 
torches to flicker. There had been much jest made of 
me during the repast, on account of what they called 
my virtue; they pretended to regard my shyness toward 
women as continence, and it was on this particular 
question that they incited me to evil by a false shame. 
Now, in order to defend myself from these jests and to 
reply in the same tone, I had drunk enormously, my 
fierce imagination became inflamed, and I boasted that I 
would be bolder and more successful with the first woman 
brought to La Roche-Mauprat than any of my uncles. 
The challenge was accepted with great bursts of laugh- 
ter. The rumbling of the thunder answered this infernal 
gaiety. 

Suddenly the horn sounded at the portcullis. Then 
there was silence. It was the blast which the Mauprats 
used among themselves to call and recognize each other. 
It was my uncle Laurent who demanded admittance; 
he had been absent all day. We had so many occasions 
for distrust that we were our own turnkeys and wicket- 
keepers. Jean got up, shaking the keys as he did so^ 
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but he immediately stood motionless, listening to the 
horn, which announced by a second blast that he brought 
with him a prize, and that we must go to meet him. In 
the twinkling of an eye, all the Mauprats, with the excep- 
tion of myself, were at the portcullis, torch in hand. My 
indifference was very great, and my limbs very unsteady 
from drink. 

"If it prove to be a woman," said Antoine, as he went 
out, " I swear on the soul of my father that she shall 
be given to you, valiant youth I and we shall see if your 
bravery realizes your pretensions." 

I remained with my elbows on the table, plunged in 
a miserable stupor. 

When the door opened, I saw a woman enter with a 
firm step; she was clad in a strange costume. I was 
obliged to make an effort to prevent myself from falling 
into a sort of drunken raving, and to understand what 
one of the Mauprats was whispering in my ear. In the 
midst of a wolf-hunt, in which several neighboring lords 
and their wives had taken part, this young person's 
horse had taken fright and carried her far from the hunt. 
When the horse had been quieted, after running about a 
league, the lady wished to make her way back; but being 
unfamiliar with the district of La Varenne, where one 
view resembles another, she became farther and farther 
separated. The storm and the night brought her confu- 
sion to a climax. Laurent, having met her, offered to 
conduct her to the chateau of Rochemaure, which was 
really more than six leagues from where she was; but 
he told her it was very near, and pretended that he was 
the gamekeeper there. The lady accepted his offer. Not 
being acquainted with the lady of Rochemaure, though she 
was slightly related to her, she flattered herself that 
she would be well received. She had never seen the 
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face of a Mauprat, and did not dream that she was so 
near their retreat. She therefore followed her guide un- 
suspectingly, and never in her life having seen La Roche- 
Mauprat either from afar or near by, she was brought 
directly into the hall where we held our orgies, without 
having the least suspicion of the snare into which she 
had fallen. 

When I rubbed my heavy eyes and looked at this 
woman, so young and so beautiful, whose calm, frank, 
and honest expression was unlike any I had ever seen 
on the brow of any other woman (all those who had 
passed the portcullis of our manor-house had been 
brazen prostitutes or stupid victims), I thought I must 
be dreaming. 

I had read about fairies in my legends of chivalry. I 
almost believed that Morgana or Urganda had come to 
our abode to execute justice, and for an instant I desired 
to throw myself on my knees and protest against the 
fate which linked me with my uncles. Antoine, to whom 
Laurent quickly gave a signal, approached her with as 
much politeness as he was capable of, and begged her 
to excuse his hunting-costume and that of his friends. 
They were all nephews or cousins of the lady of Roche- 
maure, and before seating themselves at table, they 
awaited this lady, who was very devout and had gone to 
chapel, where she was in pious conference with her chap- 
lain. The air of frankness and confidence with which 
the stranger listened to this ridiculous lie oppressed my 
heart, but I paid no attention to it. 

" I do not wish," she said to my uncle Jean, who was 
paying her court with the air of a satyr, *' to disturb the 
lady. I am too uneasy at the anxiety 1 am causing my 
father and my friends just now to feel willing to remain 
here. Tell her that I beg her to lend me a fresh horse 
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and a guide so that I may return to the place where 1 
presume they have gone to wait for me." 

" Madame," Jean replied, with assurance, " it is impos- 
sible for you to start out in this kind of weather; to do 
so would be but to delay the time of rejoining those who 
are looking for you. Ten of our retainers, well mounted 
and carrying torches, shall start this very moment and 
they shall search throughout La Varenne. In that way 
it will be impossible for two hours to elapse without your 
relatives hearing of you, and soon you will see them 
here, where they will be cared for in the best possible 
way. Rest yourself, then, and accept some cordials to re- 
store you, for you are wet, and overpowered by fatigue." 

"If it were not for the uneasiness I feel, I should be 
hungry," she smilingly replied. " I will try to eat some- 
thing; but go to no trouble on my account. You have 
already shown a thousand times too much kindness." 

She drew near the table where I was resting on my 
elbows, and took some fruit from near me without per- 
ceiving my presence. I turned around and regarded her 
with a stupefied air. She met my glance arrogantly. At 
least, it seemed so to me. Afterward, I learned that she 
simply had not seen me: for, notwithstanding the control 
she exercised over herself in order to appear calm and to 
accept with confidence the hospitality which was offered 
to her, she felt very much disturbed by the unforeseen 
presence of so many strange men of an evil appearance 
and coarse garments. However, she suspected nothing. 
I heard one of the Mauprats, who was near me, say to 
Jean : 

" Good ! all is going well, she is falling into the snare; 
make her drink, and then she will talk." 

"One moment," Jean replied; "watch her; this is a 
serious affair; there is more to be done than to amuse 
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one's self. I am going to hold a council. I will call you to 
ask your advice; but keep an eye on Bernard." 

"What is it?" I said, as I turned sharply toward him. 
"Does this girl not belong to me? Has it not been so 
sworn on the soul of my grandfather ?" 

"Ah 1 indeed that is true," said Antoine, as he ap- 
proached our group, while the other Mauprats were 
gathered around the lady. "Bernard, I will keep to 
my word on one condition." 

"What is it?" 

"It is very simple: that from now until ten minutes 
shall have passed, you will not tell this damsel that she 
is not at the house of the old lady of Rochemaure." 

"For whom do you take me?" I replied, forcing my 
hat down over my eyes. " Do you think that I am a 
fool? Wait; would you like me to put on my grand- 
mother's gown which is up-stairs, and pass myself off as 
the devout lady of Rochemaure?" 

" That is a good idea," said Laurent. 

"But, first of all, I have something to say to you," 
replied Jean. 

And having signalled the others, he led them outside. 
Just as they were going out together, I thought I saw 
Jean setting Antoine to watch me; but Antoine, with 
a determination which I did not understand, persisted in 
following them. I alone remained with the stranger. 

For a moment, I was bewildered, confused, and more 
embarrassed than pleased with the t6te-i-t6te; then, in 
trying to keep track of the mysterious proceedings which 
were going on around me, I grasped an idea that came to 
me through the fumes of the wine, which, although very 
plausible, happened to be completely at fault. 

I thought I could explain everything that I had just seen 
and heard, by supposing — ^first, that this woman, who 
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ma calm and so weH-JrusMd* was one of tho« ^ipjy 
^irls w'tiom 1 haJ ctcasfonaUy seen at the fair*- secuftdjy, 
Tl'*ai Laurent, having met her in the fieMs, had brought 
iitt here to ditrert U5^ thirdly, tliat tjiey hqd told her 
ft bout my swaggering state of mtojctcr^tron, and that they 
hjiJ brought hvi here to put my Ealkntry to the test, 
wMJe they would watch me through the key-hute. My 
first movement, when this thought took possesabn of me, 
vi-a* to rise and go directjy to the door, dauble-fock it, arrd 
ylTm* the ixtlts; then r returned to the iyjy^ detenu med 
th;*t she siiould have no cause to SAUgh at me foj- my 
timidity ^. 

She was seated before Vm mantehpiecc, ocrcupjed in 
drying her wttt clothes, and w^ leaning toward the fire 
tjiit havmg noticed! what i had dont: hut the pecaMar 
expression of my I'ace made fier shudder as t ypproafhed 
het. To bej^ii:L with, I determined tu embrace her; but 
1 do iHJt know by w^hat mirade it was, that^ us saan as 
ih* raised her eyes to mine, I felt it rmposaibla to take 
iucti d liixsty, J Iiad only courage entfUgh to say to htr: 
'* Faith! rna demoiselle, you are clwrniing, and I am 
mudt pteai^x-d with yow. that's as trite a& my name Is 
Benwird Riauprat/" 

** Bernard Maupmt I" she tri^d, rising a3 she spaUs; 
^'you are Bernard! Msuprat^ you? M that is so, change 
y«jr language and know to whpcn you speakj has no 
a«* |0ld you?" 

"No one has told me, hut I have guessed," t reptied 
!Pei(H£]y, and forcine myself to fitruggle aj^inst the feeh 
iijg flf resr^ct vvhich her sudderr pal [or and imperious 
iltiitLKle; inspired in oie, 

■*11 you liftve guessed ^v'ho I am," she said* "how is 
^ poffflible for you to speak to me as you do7 But (he 
trtiih was toUd mc when 1 learned that you had been very 
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Thts womnn was aLs beamttful ns the day. i (jtver be- 
hrv"^ that there ever couid tw h woman M bd^utiful hs 
»he^ J WHS not the only one who tbaught so; the rtpata- 
iimt of burr beauty has not been brgotten tTirotighom the 
CKtuntry. She \r^as rsther tiilL sEcnJer, and remarkable 
for her gracefuJ mo^emenb. She wji? fair-skiiireLl, and 
fwr eyes and hajr were bEackn Her gjanoes and htt simile 
wQire an ejupression of gcwjdness and delicacy, the blend- 
ing of which apF>eared incompfeherrsibte; it stemed m if 
Heaven had given her two soufs, one a|] Jnteliect. the 
vLher oil sentiments She was lUttirraJiy cheerfut and 
htjive; she was an ongel whom tlie sorrows of humanity 
lud Dot ye:t dared to touch » Nothing had ever made het 
stijf^r, fjothing iiod ever led her to distrust any one or be 
ifmid. This, then* was the first sorrow of her !ife, and it 
was I, bnite that 1 v^^a^^ who was the cau^ of if, 1 took 
lier for i. 0psy; slw was* in&tead| an an^l of purity. 

She rt'as my young aunt after the Bretngre fashion 
o< counting relations, Edmee de Mauprat, daughter of 
Monsieur HutJertn my grcit-urtcle Ca'so actordinE tci the 
Bf^c^gne fashion^, who Viss celled the Khight, and who 
OM^ined d relea^^ from th^f Order of Malta at an advanced 
ji^ so that he could marry; for my aunt dnd I were of 
the -same age. We were both Mveriiteen years old, neg- 
tecting 3 few months^ dtfferencif, and this was onr first 
interview t She Mk'itom 1 should have protected 3t the 
ptrll of my life in the face of and a^inst every one^ was 
O^sM, before me, trembling and dismjiyed like a victim 
fepfore the executioner. 

Wtth great effort she approached me, as I walked with 
a preoccupied air the length of the ha,Ji^ and tofd me hejr 
[)»me, adding: 

'* It is rmpossible that you can be a wicked man like 
all Uie&e l^rigands 1 have just seen, a,nJ of whose diabolic 
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you aniy knew him. Tell them, that if ihey hyte ys^ 
ir they wfsh tD shed Uood, — weJJ, to kilJ me! let them 
tear oul my heart, but beg them to respect 

Uiher ** 

They were caJEmg me from without in a vehement 
manner* 

" Where i& I hat cDwardJ' wfiere is that child of mis- 
jfortunc?*' cried 1113' uncle Lau/ent 

Thry tiled the dtMr; 1 had so fnm\y locked it tii&t it 
fesisted their furious onslaught** 

*' This miserabit slug£ard is Boiusing himself by itt&kfng 
lave whilie we are ilavinfi ouf throats cuti Bernard, the 
ccn^tflble js after us. Your uncle LouH has just been 
kJlJed. Come^ ft>r GoJ's sake, ci>me, Btmird I" 

*' May- the devil seire you all f " I cried, ^^tnd be kiHed 
;;F^ijr5eif if I believe one word of it dlf; I oa] not 50 fool* 
tih 83 you imagiine; the only cowards her* are those w^ho 
IHI iies^ As for me, J have 5 worn that I vvill have the 
wg>m;tii, and J ia'iII only give her up Ai my pleasuren^' 

" Go to tlic devil V" cried Laurent, ^' You act Ifke '* 

Tlie discharges of musketry were redoublied Dreadful 
^4jaEam^ rent the air. Laurent left tlie door, and ran in 
list direction of the not:*. He sctemed to be really so 
mtfiCh m earnest that I could no longer resist. The 
mought that they believed me ^ ccv^rjird compelled me to 
fid forth; 1 advanced toward the door. 

** O Bernard, O Wonsieur Je Mjjuprat V* cried Edmee, 
«9 5tie followed after me, "'allow me tu go with you; ] 
vilj thnd'W imysetf at your Lincles' feet, I will tnake tliem 
«a3ie this fighting, I will gtve them everything 1 passes, 

my life even, if they wish to take it if they will only 

»»-•¥ my father's lifel" 

*' Wait/' 1 replied* as 1 turned toward her, *' how can I 
Xxit whetfier or pot tJiey are making fun of me. 1 bdjeve 
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that my uncles are behind the door, and that, while our 
kennel-keepers are shooting in the yard, they have a 
blanket ready in which to toss me. You are my cousin, 

or you are a You were about to take an oath; I 

will take one also. If you are a wandering princess, and 
if, vanquished by your wiles, I go forth from this room, 
you must swear to be my mistress and to suffer no one to 
approach you before me, or I swear to you that you shall 
be punished as I have this morning punished my spotted 
dog Flora. If you are Edm6e, and I swear to place myself 
between your father and those who are about to kill him, 
what will you promise me, what will you swear to me?" 

" If you will save my father," she cried, " I swear that 
I will marry you." 

"Aye, aye!" I said to her, emboldened by her enthusi- 
asm, of the sublimity of which I had no conception. " Then 
give me a pledge, so that in any case I shall not go out from 
this place like a fool." She permitted herself to be em- 
braced without making any resistance; her cheeks were 
icy cold. She mechanically followed my departing steps; 
I was obliged to repulse her. This I did without rough- 
ness, but she fell as if in a faint. Then I realized my posi- 
tion; for there was no one in the corridor, and the sounds 
outside became more and more alarming. I was about to 
run for my arms, when a last movement of distrust, or 
perhaps another feeling, caused me to retrace my steps 
and double-lock the door of the room where I had left 
Edmee. I put the key in my belt, and ascended the ram- 
parts, armed with my gun, which I loaded as I ran. 

It was, in fact, only an attack made by the constables, 
and had nothing whatever to do with Mademoiselle de 
Mauprat. Our creditors had obtained a warrant of arrest 
against us. The lawyers, who had been beaten and mal- 
treated, had requested the king's attorney, at Bourges, 
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to issue a warrant for our arrest, which warrant the 
armed posse was doing its best to enforce, hoping to get 
possession of us easily by means of a night-surprise. 
But we were in a better state of defence than they 
thought; our retainers were brave and well armed; be- 
sides, we were fighting for our very existence. We had 
the courage of despair, and that was of immense ad- 
vantage. Our band numbered twenty-four men; theirs 
consisted of more than fifty soldiers. Twenty peasants 
threw stones against the walls, but they did more harm 
to their allies than to us. 

During half an hour, the combat was desperate; but our 
resistance so frightened the enemy that he withdrew and 
suspended hostilities; but he soon returned to the charge, 
and was once more repulsed with loss. Hostilities were 
again suspended. For the third time, we were summoned 
to surrender, on the promise that our lives should be spared, 
Antoine Mauprat replied to our assailants by an obscene 
jest. They remained undecided, but did not withdraw. 

I had fought bravely; I did what I thought was my 
duty. The truce was prolonged. We could no longer 
measure the distance of the enemy, and we dared not 
risk firing in the darkness, for our munitions of war were 
scarce. All my uncles stuck to the ramparts, being un- 
certain whether there was to be another attack. My 
uncle Louis was seriously wounded. I recollected my 
prisoner. At the commencement of the combat, I had 
heard Jean Mauprat told that, in case of defeat, it would 
be necessary to offer to give her up, provided they 
would raise the siege; if not, to hang her before the eyes 
of the enemy. I could no longer doubt the truth of what 
she had told me. When the victory appeared to be de- 
clared for us, they forgot the captive. The crafty Jean 
alone left his dear culverin which he had aimed with such 

5 
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care, and glided by like a cat in the darkness. A motion 
of incredible jealousy overcame me. I threw aside my 
gun, and rushed along the path he had taken, my knife 
in hand, and resolved, I believe, to plunge it into him, 
should he touch her whom I considered my captive. I 
saw him approach the door, try to open it, and look care- 
fully through the key-hole to assure himself that his prey 
had not escaped. The firing began again. He turned on 
his crippled legs with the surprising agility with which 
he was gifted, and ran to the ramparts. Hidden in the 
shadow, I allowed him to pass and did not follow him. 
Another desire than that of carnage possessed me. A 
flash of jealousy inflamed my soul. The smoke of 
powder, the sight of blood, the noise, the danger, and 
several bumpers of brandy passed around to keep up our 
energy, had strangely affected my head. I took the key 
from my belt and suddenly opened the door; but when I 
reappeared before the captive, I was no longer the timid and 
awkward novice whom she had succeeded in dominating; I 
was the ferocious brigand of La Roche-Mauprat, a hundred 
times more dangerous now than at flrst. She ran quickly 
toward me. I opened my arms to seize her; but, instead 
of being frightened, she threw herself into them, crying: 

'•Well, my father?" 

"Your father," 1 said, as I embraced her, "he is not 
here. Neither he nor you are thought of at the breach 
just now. We have brought down a dozen gendarmes, 
that is all. We are victorious, as usual. So feel no 
further uneasiness about your father; as for me, I trouble 
myself no more about the king's officers. Let us live in 
peace, and make love." 

While speaking thus, I carried to my lips a jug of wine 
which rested on the table. But she took it from my 
hands with an air of authority that emboldened me. 
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" Do not drink any more," she said ; " think what you 
are saying. Is all that you have told me true? do 
you swear on your honor, on the soul of your mother?" 

" It is true, I swear it to you on your beautiful rosy 
mouth," 1 replied to her, trying to embrace her anew. 

But she recoiled with terror. 

" Oh! mon Dieu^" she said, " he is drunk ! Bernard 1 
Bernard ! remember what you have promised me; keep 
your word. You know very well now that I am your 
relative, your sister." 

"You are my mistress or my wife," I replied to her, 
still following her. 

"You are a wretched fellow!" she said, repulsing me with 
her riding-whip. *' What have you done, that 1 should 
be anything to you? Have you saved my father?" 

" I have sworn to save him; and I would have, had he 
been there, so it is the same thing as If I had done it. 
Do you know that if 1 had undertaken it and had failed, 
there would have been at La Roche-Mauprat no torture 
cruel enough or slow enough to punish me inch by inch 
for this treason! I swore loud enough; they might have 
heard me. Faith, it matters but little to me, and I care 
not whether I live two days more or less; but 1 do care to 
enjoy your favor, my beautiful one, and I do not wish 
to be laughed at as a languishing knight. Come, love 
me at once, or, on my word, I will return yonder, and if 
I am killed, so much the worse for you. You will then no 
longer have a knight, and you will still have the seven 
Mauprats to keep in order. 1 fear your hands are not 
strong enough for that, my pretty little linnet" 

The words, which I uttered at random and without 
attaching any other importance to them than the hope 
that they would occupy her attention so that I could 
seize her by the hands or around the waist, made a great 
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impression on her. She fled to the other end of the room 
and attempted to open the window, but her tiny hands 
could not loosen the heavy leaden frames on their rusty 
hinges. Her attempt made me laugh. She clasped her 
hands in her anxiety, and remained motionless, then sud- 
denly the expression of her face changed; she seemed to 
form a resolution, and came toward me in a laughing man- 
ner, extending her hand. She looked so beautiful then 
that a cloud passed before my eyes, and for a moment I 
was unable to see her. 

Excuse my weakness. 1 must tell you how she was 
clad. She never wore this costume after that strange 
night, and notwithstanding that, 1 remember it distinctly. 
It was a long time ago. Ah, well, if I should live as long 
as I have already, I should never forget a single detail, so 
deeply was 1 impressed in the midst of the tumult that 
was going on within and around me, — of the firing-off of 
the guns which were attacking the rampart, of the flashes 
of lightning which shot through the heavens, and of the 
violent pulsating of my blood from my heart to my brain, 
from my head to my breast. 

Oh! how beautiful she was! It seems to me that her 
image still passes before my eyes. I believe I see her, 1 
tell you, in the riding-habit which was in fashion at 
that period. This costume consisted of a very wide cloth 
skirt, the body enclosed in a gray satin vest fastened with 
pearl buttons, and a red scarf around her waist; over this 
was worn a braided hunting-jacket, short and opened 
before; a gray felt broad-brimmed hat turned up in front, 
and overhung by a half-dozen red feathers, which cov- 
ered her unpowdered hair which she wore turned back 
from her face and falling behind in two long tresses, like 
those worn by the Bernese women. Edm6e's were so 
long that they nearly reached the ground. 
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This costunie« which appeared to me so fantastic, her 
blooming youth, and the good grace with which she seemed 
to receive my pretensions, was quite enough to make me 
beside myself with love and joy. 1 could imagine nothing 
more agreeable than a beautiful woman giving herself up 
without rough words, or tears of shame. My first move- 
ment was to seize her in my arms; but as if conquered by 
that irresistible longing to adore which is characteristic 
of the first love-affair, even among the most uncultured 
people, 1 fell at her feet and pressed her knees to my 
bosom; and yet 1 thought I was offering this homage to a 
brazen-faced profligate. Nevertheless, I nearly fainted. 

She took my head in her two beautiful hands, saying: 

'' Ahl 1 saw plainly, I well knew, that you were not 
one of those reprobates. Oh! you are going to save me! 
Thank God ! Let me praise God ! and you, my dear boy, 

tell me which way Quick, let us flee! Shall we 

jump out of the window? Oh! I am not afraid, my dear 
monsieur, let us go!" 

I felt as if 1 had emerged from a dream, and 1 acknowl- 
edge that the sensation was very disagreeable. 

"What shall 1 say?" 1 replied, as I rose; "are you 
mocking me? do you not know where you are, and do 
you take me for a child?" 

" I know that I am at La Roche-Mauprat," she replied, 
turning pale, "and that 1 shall be outraged and assas- 
sinated in two hours if between this and then I do not 
succeed in inspiring you with some pity. But 1 shall 
succeed!" she cried, as she, in her turn, knelt before me; 
" you cannot be one of those men. You are too young to 
be a monster like them; you seemed to feel pity for me; 
you will see that 1 escape, will you not, my dear heart?** 

She took my hands and kissed them ardently, hoping to 
prevail on me to yield; 1 listened to her, and regarded her 
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ifritti i stupid look l]tt]e calcu^pited to remssure her^ thy 
Mill wssst:arcely accustomed to be moved by inipulses of 
gfifltrusHy 6r compastiioni, and ut this moment n pa^i^^ion 
more violent than all the rest silenced m me the sentiments 
she jHJught to discovetn I devouied her with my eyss, 
wiUiQut iinderstandlfifi a word she said. The whole ques- 
tion for me corsistetl in fijiding out if I had pleased her» 
or if she was only making use of me tn effect her escape. 
" 1 plainly see that you are afraid," I said to her. 
" You are wrong tc be afraid of me: 1 will do you no liarm , 
You dre so prfitty that I can think of nothing but fondling 
yt>Ur" 

*■ Yes^ hut your uncles will kill me,'* she said; ** you 
know that well. U it possible that you will allow me to 
b« killed ? Since I plrase you, save me; I will tove you 
after wtird." 

** Ohl yesj afterward, afterward ! "^ 1 replied + aa t 
liiUghed with a simple but distrustful air^ " after yo\i fiave 
been the ctuse of my being hanged by the king^s ofificefs, 
whom I li^ve just whipped so soundly. Come, prove to 
me that you love me now; I will save you afterw/ard* 
and myself also." 

L followed her around the room; she fled from me. 
Howeveri she showed no anger, hut resisted me gently* 
The unhappy creature regarded me as her only hope, and 
feared lo irritate me. Ah! if I had only been able to un- 
derstand what such a woman was and what my position 
wfls! But being incapaNe of realising it, \ had but one 
fix#d Icteiij the idea that a wolf might have tiad on a simi- 
]ar KcasiOTn. 

At VA^li 4S I answered eiII her prityisrs in the same man- 
ner: " Do you love me, or are you making >est (jf me?'* 
she saw with what a hruie she had to deaK and, making 
up her mind, she again turned toward me, threw her 
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arms around my neck, hid her face in my bosom, and let 
me kiss her hair. Then she repelled me gently, saying: 

"Ah! do you not see that I love you, and that you 
have pleased me from the first moment I saw you? But 
do you not know that I hate your uncles, and that I wish 
to belong to you alone?" 

"Yes," 1 emphatically replied, "because you have 
said: ' Here is an imbecile whom I will try to persuade to 
do everything I wish, by telling him I love him; he will 
believe it, and 1 will be the cause of his being hanged.' 
Come, there is only one answer, if you love me " 

She gazed at me with a distressed air, while I was try- 
ing to reach her lips when her head was not turned away. 
I held her hands in mine; she could do no more than defer 
the moment of her defeat. All at once, her pale face 
reddened, she smiled, and, with an expression of angelic 
coquetry, said: 

"And you, do you love me?" 

From that moment, the victory was hers. I had no 
strength left to insist upon what I desired; my wolf's 
nature was transformed, and 1 felt like a man. I believe 
that my accent was that of the human voice, as, for the 
first time in my life, I cried : 

" Yes, I love you! yes, I love you!" 

" Weil," she said, with a passionate look and caressing 
tone, " let us love each other, and fly." 

"Yes, let us fly," I answered; "I detest this house 
and my uncles. For a long time I have desired to get 
away. But, as you well know, they will hang me." 

"They will not hang you," she laughingly replied; 
"my fiance is the lieutenant-general." 

"Your fiance!" 1 cried, seized afresh with an access of 
jealousy more intense than the first, "you are to be 
married?" 
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'"And why not?" slia fepll«i, re^rding me atten- 
tively. 

I turned poile, art J cSenchcil my teffth. 

" In that case— ^" I sai^ii trying to carry her in my 

'^ In that case^" she replied, giving mt n little pat on 
the cbcek, " 1 see that ymi are Jealous; but it is a sin- 
gular jealousy llut pfompts one to possesa the object ot 
one's affecti{tns at ten o'clock, only to give her up at tnld- 
nijjht to eiE^t drunken men who WQuld on the fDL|o^vlng 
day make her as vile as the mud of tJie hiEhwiiys." 

" Ah! you ar^ right." I said; '♦ be ciff I t>e off I I would 
deftnl vou to the last drop of my blood ; but I should be 
ovtrcomtf by theit number, I should perish thinking that 
you were in theit power. What 4 tiorrible thought I ymi 
make me think of ]%; see how sad I am. Come, let us 
depart!'^ 

'f Oh, yes! ^h, yes] my angel/' she cried, at the same 
time kissmg me on the d-ieeks effusively. 

This caress, the first that a ivomoji had given me since 
my diildhood, recalled tc! me, t do ncit know why, or 
how, my mEitlier^s last ki«s; n.nd instoad of giving me 
pleasure, it tnflJe me extremtjly sad. I felt my eyes filli 
with te^ri. My suppliant perceived this, nnd kl&sed my 
tears, continuing to repeat tliese words: 
"Save me! save mel" 

'* Mvi your mdrriige?" I said to her. " Oht listen^ 
promifie me that you will nut marry until after my deaths 
that will not be far distant, fmr my undes reader awUt 
and certain justice, as they say." 

"Are you not going to follow me?" she said. 
*' Follow youF Mo! to be hanged yonder for having 
folbwe^J the calling ot a bsinditn or ho hAnged h^re for 
having effected your escape^ would amount to the samv 
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thing, and, at least, I should not suffer the disgrace of 
passing for an informer and being hanged in the public 
square." 

" I will not leave you here," she cried, '* even should 1 
die for it; come with me; you will risk nothing, believe 
my word; 1 answer for you before God ! Kill me if 1 lie; 

but let us go quickly My God I I hear them singing ! 

They are coming! Ah! if you will not defend me, kill 
me at once!" 

She threw herself into my arms. Love and jealousy 
were rapidly increasing their mastery over me; indeed, 
the thought had occurred to me to kill her, and I placed 
my hand on my hunting-knife, and kept it there all the 
time I heard the sound of voices in the vicinity of the hall. 
They were the cries of victory. I cursed Heaven for not 
having given us over into the hands of our enemies. I 
pressed Edm^e to my bosom, and we remained motionless 
in each other's arms until a further gunshot announced 
the beginning of another combat. Then I pressed her 
passionately to my heart. 

*' You remind me," I said to her, " of a poor turtle-dove, 
which, being one day pursued by a kite, took refuge in 
my vest and hid even in my bosom." 

"And you did not give it up to the kite, did you?" 
Edm6e replied. 

** No, in the name of all the devils! No more than I 
would give you up, you, the prettiest bird of the woods, 
to those wicked birds of the night that menace you!" 

"But how shall we flee?" she said, as she listened 
with terror to the fusillade. 

"Easily," I said; "follow me." 

I took a torch, and, raising a trap-door, I made her de- 
scend with me into the cellar. From there we reached 
a subterranean cave in the rock, which had formerly 
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served as an important means of defence when the garri- 
son was more numerous. By this passage, which opened 
at a point opposite the portcullis, they used to gain the 
surrounding country and fall on the rear of the besiegers, 
who thus found themselves caught between two fires. 
But for a long time the garrison of La Roche-Mauprat 
had not been large enough to form two divisions; be- 
sides, during the night, it would have been folly to 
venture outside the enclosure. So we arrived at the 
exit to this subterranean passage without being stopped; 
but at the last moment, I was seized by an access of 
fury. I threw my torch down on the ground, and leaned 
against the door. 

''You shall not leave this place," I said to the trem- 
bling Edm6e, '' until you are mine.'' 

We were in total darkness; the noise of the combat 
could no longer be heard. Before they could have sur- 
prised us here, we should have had time to escape a 
thousand times. Everything conduced to embolden me, 
Edm^ was now entirely at the mercy of my caprice. 
When she saw that the power of her beauty no longer 
moved me to enthusiasm, she ceased to implore me, and 
took a few steps backward in the darkness. 

"Open the door," she said to me, *'and go through 
first, or I will kill myself; for I took your hunting-knife 
at the time you forgot it and left it at the side of the trap- 
door, and to return to your uncles you will be obliged to 
walk in my blood." 

The energy of her voice frightened me. 

** Return me that knife," I said, '' or at any risk I will 
take it by force." 

" Do you think that I am afraid to die?" she calmly 
said. '* If I had had this knife when in the room, I would 
not have humiliated myself before you." 
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"Ah, weJI, woe is me!'' [ sflirf- *'yca are deceiving 
mtp yiHi do not It/ve. me! GoM despise /on, I will not 
ffillQw yod**' 

At tht sajne tirne, I opened the diwi. 

" J wilJ not £« with put you/' sho said> ** and you^ you 
wvuiiS not that WfO should part without my l3eing dis- 
ttoflored. Which of us is the more generous?" 

" You arc fooTish/' 1 said to htr; " you have lied to 
fOfl, and you are doing everything in your power to make 
I fool of me. But you ^hall not leave this place writhoLit 
iwessrlftij that yoor marriafie with the iieutenant^erier:]!, 
at witb any one eJse^ shall not takr piACe before you have 
been my iriLstrc^^." 

" Your mistfess?'* she said. " What are you thinking 
jibqut^ CouJd you not J at leaitt, to »ften the in^tuJe, say 

** Tiimt is what all my uncles waulcf have said in my 
pMition^ becaki£e they would only have thought of yoor 
dowry i But t dare for nothing ejiceptyduf beauty. Suresf 
(Jral you witi ttelong to me first* end then you shall l>p 
itae-^ I jiwear ft. It I feel too jentouf to keep my word 
(fl man has only one word}, J will blow imt my bra Ins !"^ 

" I swe-af /" *flid Edm#e, " to gjve myself to no one 
before I do to you." 

" Thai'* not what [ wantr swear to belong io nie before 
tK'ltsnjsit^ tfJ any one else." 

** THat means the same, " she re|i4ied, " 1 ^weiir iU" 

'^Oa the GiJSpel? in the niime of Christ f or the al- 
rtdofi of your louj? on the coffin of your mother?" 

" On the Gospel, in the name of Christ, on the saJva- 
Hofh i4 my soul, on the coffin of my mother!" 

** Thdt is good." 

"Orie moment/^ she repEied; '*you most fwear that 
ny^ promise and it£ piifformance sihsll ri^main a secret 
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Ifw i^rmind. an J lie felL Before we CQUld negfl.m our feet, 
tt^ h$.d disappeared irJ the darkness, an J I heard his Sttlfi 
«tef«s dyittu »way in the disin nee* I tmk Edmee in my 
aiifaf she was not hurt, but I hiad received such 2. wrlous 
4|3«njn that it M^as ImpciesibEe for me to pTQcc?e^ a slc;p, 
6(^6e tbouglU that nny ieg was brolcen; at Hm, I, lot], 
w** in dined to think so+ for I SLiff*?rtsJ so intensely ,; but t 
DtHHi llwught no more of the GuTfcring or of (lit arurietv. 
Th£ lender solicitude ^vhich Edmts showed me caused 
inc 10 forget it all. In vain t presjed httr to ccintinu^ her 
rnute without mr; she could no* c^capcf. We tmj gor^e 
t tv\iQ w^y. Dt«y light wouJd ^oon appear. She ^vouJd 
And some hoLtses, iind every one wauld prctect her ftom 
Ifir Mitij prats. 

"I win not Itfsve you,*' she replied in d determinttJ 
fmuner; "you havf devoted yourself to me^ and 50 t wjJl 
£l;v9le myself to yt^u; we wli] save ourselvt^ toother lor 
wv Will dts togerher.*' 

" I am n^:^t deceiv«fd T' I cried; ** I p^rcnivs a light be- 
t«,'t!rn the^e br:iothes. There Is a dwelling, Edmee, go 
tl>rrr pj;^d knock at the dwr. You can Imve me u'ithaut 
sfucfctyj and you wiJl there find a guide to conduct you to 
your horne,'* 

^'WlMtever may happen^ t ^^llf not leave you,*' she 
Mild, " tfut [ wiU see whethtr they cannot assiifl you." 

"Na," [ said to her, *' I wtU not let you km^ck st the 
iS(ur alone. This light, at midnight^ in a huu^cf fiitudted 
ffl the depth of the woods, may hide some treason/* 

I dragged mySLHif as far as the dour. It v^ss as ci3ld us 
ilnrf; the walls were covered with ivy. 

"♦Who is there?'* some one Cried from within before 
wt hod knoclfed* 

**We Aft saved I" cried Edmte; "it is the voice ol 
P'aBcnsa;/* 
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^rdly hB,d the cine recognized Editieen tJion he took 
three steps backward, utt^nng;tn excldrndtion of jurprtse; 
tnfl lliis w»s nothing to the amaiement of Pntience, wlien 
iic bid placed the Eij^hled brandy which he used instead 
fl* a torch, so that the light from it illumined my Featufra. 
"The dove accompanrtJd by the bear-cubl'* ht cried; 
" t^'hat C4in have h^ippetiedP" 

*'My friend, "' Edm^e r^plted^ mutE] to my own aston- 
Mmeat, as sh* placed her white hand in the wimrd's 
rot^h haindt " receive him as kindty aa yuu do me, I 
*ia tflk^n 3 prisoner to La Roche^M^yprat, Jind ht 
rescued me." 

'* May the iniquities of his race be pardofied him for 
rhu action I " excJ^aJmed the cure. 

Pjitrence took me by the arm, without saying a wotd, 
xrtd led me toward t!ie fire. They seated ma on the one 
i;i)4Jif m the dweUing. and the cure took' upon himself (he 
tisk of examining my leg, while Edinte recounted our 
ij^v«rtlttrc5| up to a certiin point ► and sought Informahon 
M3. tCh the result of her father's huntinj^ eJtpthJitTpn. Pj- 
DfEKC could give her no news of hJm. He h^d hisard the 
horn reiound in the woods ^ acid the shooting directied 
4fi»tnst t^ie wolves had df^turbed his peace :^veral times 
dufrng the day. But since the storm, the nciise q{ the wind 
Htfled ill otiicr sounds, ar^d he knew nothing of what 
■nu ^iAg ran in La Varenne. Mircas^ mmhly mounted 
■ ^ckkr, which W39 used irhstead of the broken stairwioy 
rn reaching the upper story of the tower; his do£ foil owed 
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vuU) itftvt? done in his. Pjtftfnct wns brfiH-t me in- 

jintiy, his arms crossed, in the sttjtiide yf a ^orc pfn^ 

lopher, but the hglit of hatred shqne in hi* ^Eance, It 

k evitJent that, restrained by his jdtfiia 0/ hmpitaJity, 

1 wflrted to crush me until If i^hould have struck the 

t bltjw, t w-oLJld nut Mvt^ lei htm wait lung, had n^ 

c, iemtng the Jonger he vkcmEd be in by appranch- 

^ Ein Effir-iged tn^n, sefJzed my ^rm, raying td me In an 

npei-iou!! tone: 

"Refiume your seatj: keepquiet* J cpmrnand yao." 

Sudi bravery and ccintidence surprised and pt^a^^d me 

i the same tjmtf. The riehts she exe^rcis«d over my 

tctiorts ssenied Xo unction those I pr<:teniJed lu have D>*er 

" It is rljjhi," ] applied . as I seated myself, sddlr^, as I 
Muknl at Patience: 

''Jtiwthifr' time/' 

**Amfn/" he repliwJj. shmi^glng hfs shoulders. 
|l.llan:ds&e rose with great cafmness, ond l^ruihmg mff rhe 
i with which he wa^ soiled, instead oi quarreilirig with 
IB?, tried in his Qv-'n way to preacli to Patience. The t&ik 
f u not «n cii^y one; bUit natiiing could he It*^ irritating 
Ban tJiis monosyllabic censor uttering his note in the 
oMn of tlie quarrel like in echo in a ^torm. 

"At your age," he spid to his host, "and net pfltient* 
AO wrong; yes, wrong, yoti!" 

**\jow wicked you are!'* fidm^e said tci me, a.< she 
tiMSerf her hand on my shoulder; " do nut renew it, or I 
wIR abandon you^'^' 
I took pleasure in allowing her to sc^ld me, without 
J thatt far a mument, we had changed places. It 

i the BOW who commtinded and tJirtniten^d ; she IiliJ 
nbjirned all her real superiority ovef me os she crtesed the 
ejitshold of GaieiiU tower; ind thL-s wild pJa«, tltese 
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Strange witnesses, this savage host, now represented the 
society in which I had just placed myself, and the re- 
straints of which I should soon endure. 

'* Come," she said, turning toward Patience, '* we do not 
understand one another here; as for me, I am overwhelmed 
with anxiety for my poor father, who is looking for me 
and wringing his hands at this moment. Good Patience! 
find me a way to rejoin him with this unfortunate youth 
whom I cannot leave to your care, for you do not love mc 
well enough to be patient and merciful toward him." 

"What are you saying?" cried Patience, placing his 
hand on his forehead as if wakening from a reverie. '* Yes, 
you are right: I am a brutal man, an old fool. Daughtef 
of God, tell this boy — ^this gentleman — ^that I ask his par- 
don for the past, and that for the present I place my poor 
hut at his disposal. Have 1 spoken well?" 

"Yes, Patience," said the cur6, " now everything car 
be arranged; my horse is gentle and safe. Mademoiselle de 
Mauprat can mount him; you and Marcasse can lead him 
by the bridle; as for me, I will remain here near this 
wounded lad. I promise that I will take good care of him, 
and will not ruffle him in any way. Monsieur Bernard, 
you have no grudge against me, have you? you are wel 
aware that I am not your enemy?" 

"I know nothing about it," 1 replied; "do as yoi 
please. Take care of our cousin; accompany her; as foi 
me, I need nothing, and care for no one. All I need ar< 
a bed of straw and a glass of wine, if it is ix)ssible for m< 
to have them." 

"You shall have both," said Marcasse, passing me hij 
gourd, " and here is something now to comfort you; 1 wil 
go to the stable and saddle the horse." 

" No, I will go myself," said Patience; " look you aftei 
this young man." 
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And he passed into another low room, which served as 
a stable for the cure's horse during the good man's visits. 
The animal was led through the room in which we were, 
and Patience, arranging the cur6's cloak on the saddle, 
placed Edm^e thereon with paternal care. 

" One moment," she said, before allowing herself to be 
led away; " promise me, cure, on the salvation of your 
soul, not to leave my cousin before I come back for him 
with my father." 

" 1 swear it," replied the cur6. 

" And you, Bernard," said Edmee, " will you swear on 
your honor that you will wait here for me?" 

** 1 can say nothing about it," 1 replied; ** that will de- 
pend on the time and my patience; but you know full well, 
cousin, that we shall meet again, and for my part as soon 
as possible, were it at the devil." 

By the light of the torch that Patience swung around her 
while examining the harness of the horse, 1 saw her beau- 
tiful face blush and turn pale; then she raised her head, 
that drooped in sadness, and gazed steadily at me with a 
strange expression. 

" Shall we go?" said Marcasse, as he opened the door. 

*'Let us go," said Patience, taking hold of the bridle. 
" My child Edmte, stoop low while you are passing 
through the doorway." 

" What is the matter, Blaireau?" said Marcasse, as he 
stopped on the threshold and thrust forward the point of 
his sword, gloriously rusty from the blood of slaughtered 
rodents. 

Blaireau remained motionless, and if he had not been 
mute from births as his master expressed it, he would have 
barked; but he gave warning in his own way, by uttering 
a sort of dry cough, which was his greatest expression of 
anger and uneasiness. 
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" Something down there/' said Marcasse. 

He advanced boldly into the darkness after making a 
sign to the gentle rider not to proceed. The report of 
a gun made us all shudder. Edmee jumped lightly from 
the horse, and by an instinctive movement, which did not 
escape me, placed herself behind my chair. Patience 
rushed out of his tower; the cur6 ran to the frightened 
horse, which was rearing and backed toward us; Blaireau 
succeeded in barking. I forgot my suffering, and with 
one leap I was at the front. 

A man, riddled with wounds and bleeding profusely, 
was lying crosswise before the door. It was my unde 
Laurent, who had been mortally wounded at the siege of 
La Roche-Mauprat, and was dying before our eyes. With 
him was his brother, Leonard, who had just fired at ran- 
dom his last pistol-shot and happily had hit no one. 
Patience's first thought was to place himself on the de- 
fensive; but, recognizing Marcasse, the fugitives, far 
from showing themselves hostile, demanded shelter and 
help, and no one thought fit to refuse the assistance 
which their deplorable situation required. The sheriff 
was pursuing them. La Roche-Mauprat was a prey to 
the flames; Louis and Pierre had been killed in the 
breach; Antoine, Jean, and Gaucher had taken flight 
in another direction. Perhaps they had already l)een 
taken prisoners. No words can describe the horror of 
Laurent's last moments. His dying agony was short, 
but terrible. He blasphemed so that the cure turned 
pale. Hardly had the door closed, and the dying man 
been placed on the ground, than a frightful death-rattle 
escaped him. Contrary to our judgment, Leonard, know- 
ing no remedy except brandy, snatched from my hands 
(not without swearing at me in insulting reproach for 
my flight) the gourd belonging to Marcasse, forced his 
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brother's tightly ciosed tteth open with his huntiTig- 
knife^ and Twnie htm SH^jtllow half the content? of the 
gourd. The unfortunate man Jumped, threw his arm* 
About in despc^r^te conviiJ^lon^, rtistf tD hi$ fulf ht^Igbt^ 
and th«;n fe^E rigJd in death jsn the bload-slaltied flmr. 
We had no time to pronftunce u funeral ontlinn; the 
door resDUTtded under ttie redoubEed blows uf fresh 

"Open^ ifi the k'mg*s nonie!" crit'd sgvi^fal vaicefr^ 
**open to tlie sheriff/*' 

" To th« Jefencet" cried Lftmard, as he raised his 
knife and ruiiJied toward t3ie dour, *' Villa] n.s, ^how 
ywurseJv^ gentJeinen!; and youj Uernard, make smend^t 
fnr yi(*iif error, wash out your disgrscej do hot suffer a 
Alaapritt tQ ia.l\ alivu into tiie honds of the gendarmes^'' 
tinpftleti by ifistmctive cour^ij^ and pridi!?, 1 attempt^ij 
Ic (t;i^low him, when Patience threw himself on him and 
felled him with herculefln strength, pbct^d his knees^ on 
hj;^ ciu:st^ At the same time oiEHng to Marcasse to open 
t^e dixtr. That was done b«forti 1 was nUe to take my 
untJe's port against his inexor:able host. Six gendarmes 
thni&t themselves into t3ae tower, a rid held us mutJonJess 
at Kje point (jf their guns. 

"Hokl messieurs!" s^tid Pat^Knc^?^ "harm no one^ 
and take this prisoner. If I had btt^n dionc wfth hi en, I 
wqq[d !mve defended himj, at have assisted him to es" 
cape;' but there were brave men present whu would 
not take the part of a rogucj and I did nE^I: ata to 
upose them to the d:itiger of an attn^k. There ii the 
Matipr^ti Rtmembft that your duty Is t<j ddiver him 
4jtf4> nnd< anund into the hsnds of justice. Thit other 
mr'ta dead." 

** Wonsieur, aurrendcjrl" said the sheri^'s oflicer, leizing 
Leonard r 
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'* Kev^r will a Mauprat soil his niciie t>>' going before n 
coatt Qf justice/' Leonard replied, with a tiireatensng sir. 
surrender^ but you shiill liave only my body," 
And he allowed liimself to be seated on a chair witiiftjut 
ma.kin[g ony rsistince. 

While Ehey were preparing to bind him, he &ald to the 
cure; 

*'One on!y, one Isist act of chanty, father. Pass me 
the remainder of what tiie gourd contains; t am dying 
ai thirst and enbousTJQn," 

The Kind curt hiinJed hjtn the gourd, which he emptied 
at one draught An expression of terrifying calm over- 
aprejid hi-s distfirted features. He seemed ta be preoccu- 
pied, uverwh<*Emed, incapable ot making any resistance!! < 
But Just as tiify were tying his feet, he st^atched a pisbol 
from the belt of one of the officers and bfew out his own 
brairus. 

I was CKvefCome by this terrible sight. Plunged In a 
dull stupor, comrrehending nothing that was taking ploor 
ground me, I remained petrified, without perceiving thit 
for s«mti moments 1 had been the abject of 3 ^eriDus 
debate between the sheriff and my host?. One Dl&cer 
pjetsndedi that he recogniied me as one of the ^auprat 
Coupe- Jar rets. Patience denied that I was any other 
than one of Monsieur Hubert de Maupriifs gamekeepers^ 
who w»s escorting his daughter. Wearied with the de- 
hate, I was about to teJl my namtf, when I s,^w a spectre 
rise by my side. It was Bdmee, who had crtiuched be- 
tween the Willi and the curt's poor frightened hor&e, which » 
with outstretched iimbs and fiery eye, had served her 
115 a rmmpart. She was as pale as death, and her lips 
were so pitalyzed with terrcir, that, at first, her efforts 
to speatt wi^re uniiuccgssfuE: bhe could only convey her 
thoughts by signs. The imb-crflicerj touched by her youth 
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iBd heraiU plTght^ f jstened tfeferentfaHy until she ^ucceedd! 
11 rnikkng het^idf undeirstoad. At liist, *he persimdeJ them 

lor m trtfJtl me as a priMncr, but to conduct mt i¥ith h*^r 
ij feitf liitth.er''s chateau^ BJVing her wotd of honM that 
i#Tt«:tJy satisfactory expls nations' ^.^uuJd th^re be given 
twiyl mc^ Tht cure Jnd tJie tmrio others confrrcned this 
romhtf, and we a J I left together. Edmee raJe tfie 
iCmd officer^s tiorse, while he took the hprse btJoagmg 
5 one Cif hjs inen^ and I inEMjntecJ the cuii's horse ; 
itknci; and the cure iwej^t on foot LN?tween ua; the 
•leiiff's posse marched at our sicfes, with Marcasse iit 
le lead, stiJI ujimovftJ amM the lerr^iir and generp] con' 
[Ejnatfon. Two gendarmejj remjiiritJ in the' tower to 
jar^ the corpses and :iuth«ntlc^t4'' the facts. 



VJfl 

We had pri>ceeded abdut a league through the woods, 
»pp<iT£ Bt every {3Fa:n£:h road to call out, becau^t' Edm^ 
It mrrvinced that her fatfief wouid not return home 
thwit having found ber^ and begged her trftSflling com-' 
fiioM to aid her Ut rejora him; ttie officers of Jiistice 
Tt Very averse to thJSj fenring that they wrould be sur- 
$^ jnd ^ttack^^d by Some! g:oups of fu|(Ttive3 froiQ 

Wodw-MflLiprat. On the way, the)' told m that the 
I frad bwn taken at the third dtt;ick. Up to that tim^j 

ajcsDilanls hud reserved their forces. The siteriff's 
;tj ^'bh^ his rnen to sejz.e the don)t>n without de- 
y^ng it, and, above aJJ, to capture the t»trsi<?ged svithout 
tng them; but that wns Impossible, (i*Tng to the des- 
ite r«!Ki5itanc« they made. The besiegers were so 
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badly dealt with at their second assault^ that there was 
rtothLng left to do but to proceed lo esftrernes or tc> tetreat. 
The outlying buildings were set cm fire, and^ durmg the 
third attack^ they spared notliing. T^^o of th« Maiiprats 
were killed on the ruins df their bastitiriT the five otlTers 
disappeared. Six men were quickly sent in pursuit oi 
them In one direction p and iix in another; (m the trace 
of th* fugitives w»s found Iminediatery, and those who tcitd 
these detailJi had followed 50 close lo Laurent iind Leonard 
as tit hit tlie first of ihest unfartunate men with severat 
tffltls (it short distance from Gazeau tow^er^ They heard 
him cry out that he was dead, and, according to r\\ 
app^rances* Leonard had carried him as far as the 
wiziird'!^ dweEUng, This Leonard was the only one i>f 
til cm who was worthy of pity, for he was perhaps the 
only one who would have been abk to lead a Isetter Itfe^ 
OtcasJonally ba acted chivalrously in his brigandage, and 
his savage heart wiS capable af fdelicig affection. ' For 
these reasonsn I was very much grieved at his tragic death 
and J allowed myself to be led along mechanicany, ^h- 
5Drbed in profound meditation < and resolved to end my 
life in a similar manner, if they condemned me to the 
humiUations to which he would not submit* 

Suddenly the sound of horns and the howling of dogs 
announced the apprr>ac± of a group of hunters; while we 
replied by shouts. Patience ran forward to try to Hud 
them. Edm^e, impatient to see he? father, and ovetdom- 
inE a[] the terrors of that bloody night, whipped up her 
horte. sod was the first to reach the hunts rs, Wtierv we 
came up to them. I haw Edmee in the arms of a man of 
huge fraTne and venerabi^ aspect. He was superbly 
dressed; his hunting-jacket braided with gold over every 
seam, and the splendid Norman horse which a grooin held 
behind him^ nude audi an impreasioji on me. that ] 
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joisigfrtifd myself m tfie^ pfesenCfi of a pnnce. The 
ejcpreiSJons ot tenderness which he he?i towed on tiia 
^u^httif were so new to nje, that I thougfit them ejtag- 
^ratedr a^cl unworthy the dignity of a man; at the aame 
timet they fiJItfJ mt with a tort of brutal jtfafousyj. ajid i,t 
n^ver occurred to my mind thnt such 3f> eSegint tnats 
comlti be my uncle!. Edm^^e jspoke ta Uim in d \ow volfe 
*nd very rapidly. This cnnference lasted several in»- 
miti^t ^t til* ti?rmmstj£>n of which he come tbwqrd tneji 
and etnliraced me ci>rdiai[ly. Everything about his deport- 
mcfil seemed SO nov^\ to mt*. that J rennalnf^d motion [tws 
and 5f*eBchiess &i tJie prr>testations and cjiresses he lav- 
isht'd on me. A tdll younp, tnAn of fne figure, ^'ha WMS 
dressiKf wjth aA much care. A6 Monsieur Hubert, capte 
toward me, shsc^k hAnds with mcfr and thanked me hi 
ttfTins [ did not undi^r^tor^d. Then he entered into tan- 
versatiori \^''ith the giend^rmetp, dnd 1 ^ound tha.i he wns 
Ihe (ieute^t^ant-general af thf province, and that ht! hdd 
<?Htefed them to alJaw me td follow my uncle the knrght 
to his chiflteauj when? he would answer for n;e on hia 
honor. The officers tuok leave of us, for the koighl and 
tf»* lleutiinartt-general w«re s& well escorted by their own 
faWtjVf^rs, that there was no fear of danger. I Vft^ sur- 
(>rt^Hjl anew at the great friendship the knight showed 
f&t Patience and Marcasse. As for tlie cur^, he wss on 
■0 equfl^ fcKitlng with these two lords. For sonie tnonih* 
rmst he httd betiti chaplain of th£ chateau of Sainte' 
Sivl'fe, The schemes gf the clergy of the diocese hiving 
Comp^fUtii him to give lip his cure. 

Thts tenJemeis ^liowri to ^diriee, this famify affec- 
Hon ftf which t had no idea, these cordial and pleasant 
reUtie^ns t*?Eween the respdctfiil jijebetans and the be- 
nevtjilejit patricianSj^all that [ saw and heard seemed to 
«« s dfolm. 1 marked it rtll, but without appreciatinf 
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^^y thing of its force. My brain, however, had just com- 
n\enced to work, when the procession began to move on, 
*^d 1 saw the lieutenant-general (Monsieur de La Nlarche) 
lOtce his horse between Edmee's and mine, and place 
Vi'imself on her right. 1 remembered that she told me at 
La Roche-Mauprat that he was her fianc6. Hatred and 
anger took possession of me, and I do not know what ab- 
surd thing I might have done, had not Edmee, apparently 
divining what was passing in my savage heart, said that 
she wished to speak to me, giving me the place beside her. 
" What do you wish to say to me?" I asked her, with 
more earnestness than politeness. 

" Nothing," she said in an undertone. " I shall have 

a great deal to tell you later; until then, will you do just 

as I wish?" 

"And why the devil should I do as you wish, cousin?" 

She hesitated a little before replying, and then making 

an effort, she said: 

" Because it is thus that proof is given to a woman 
that she is loved." 

" Do you imagine that I do not love you?" I brusquely 
answered. 
" How do I know?" she said. 

This doubt astonished me very n^uch, and 1 tried to 
battle with it in my own way. 

"Are you not beautiful," I said to her, ''and am I not 
a young man? Perhaps you believe that I am still too 
young to appreciate a woman's beauty; but now, when 
my head is calm and I am sad and very serious, I may 
tell you that I am even more in love with you than I 
thought. The more 1 look at you, the more beautiful 
I find you. 1 never thought that any woman could seem 

to me so beautiful. In truth, 1 will not sleep till " 

" Hush!" she said, sharply. 
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"Oh! you are afraid that this gentleman will hear me," 
I replied, indicating Monsieur de La Marche. ** Rest easy, I 
know how to keep an oath, and I hope also that you, a girl 
of high birth, will know how to keep yours." 

She remained silent. We were now in a path only 
wide enough for two abreast. The darkness was dense, 
and although the knight and the lieutenant-general were 
close behind, I was just taking courage to put my arm 
around her waist, when she said to me, in a sad and 
feeble voice: 

" Cousin, I ask your pardon if I do not speak to you. 
I do not quite understand what you are saying to me. I 
am extremely fatigued, and feel as if I were going to die. 
Happily, we have arrived at our destination. Swear to 
me that you will love my father, that you will follow his 
:ounsel, that you will not take part in anything, no mat- 
ter what, without consulting me. Swear that you will do 
this, if you wish me to believe in your friendship." 

*' Oh! my friendship; do not trust in it; 1 consent," I 
•eplied; "trust rather to my love. I will swear anything 
/ou wish, but do you give me no promise, then, I pray?" 

" What can 1 promise you that does not belong to you?" 
;he said in a serious tone; " you have saved my honor, 
ny life is yours." 

The first rays of dawn were lighting the horizon when 
ve arrived^at the village of Sainte-Sev^re, and very soon 
ve entered the court-yard of the chateau. In dismounting 
rem her horse, Edmee fell into her father's arms; she was 
IS pale as death. Monsieur de La Marche uttered a cry, 
md assisted to carry her within. She had fainted. The 
\uth took care of me. I was much disturbed as to my fate. 
rhe distrust natural to brigands awakened in me as soon 
s I ceased to be under the fascinating influence of her who 
lad succeeded in dragging me from my den. I was like a 
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wounded wolf^ and I gazed menacingly around me, ready 
to dart upon the first who should make a suspicious gest- 
ure or utter a doubtful word. I was led to a magnificent 
apartment, and a collation so luxurious as to surpass all my 
conceptions was served to me at once. The cur6 showed 
me much attention, and having succeeded in somewhat re- 
assuring me, he left me to attend to his friend Patience. 
My troubles and the anxiety of which I had not been alto- 
gether relieved did not destroy the generous appetite with 
which youth is blessed. If it had not been for the eager 
and respectful attention paid me by a valet, who stood be- 
hind my chair, and was much better dressed than myself, 
and whose civilities 1 could not help reciprocating, every 
time he anticipated my wants, 1 should have eaten a fear- 
fully large breakfast. But his green coat and silk breeche* 
embarrassed me very much. It was still worse when h€ 
knelt and tried to take off my shoes and stockings to prepare 
me for bed. At first, I thought he was making fun of me^ 
and I came near giving him a blow with my fist on his head 
but his aspect was so grave while performing this service, 
that I continued to gaze at him in dumb amazement. 

For a few moments, after finding myself in bed, un 
armed, and with people going and coming around me or 
tiptoe, my suspicions were aroused. Being left a!on< 
for a moment, I got up, and seizing from the half-cleare< 
table the longest knife I could find, I went to bed tran 
quilly and slept soundly, holding the weapon firmly ii 
my hands. 

When I awoke, the light from the setting sun threw oi 
the exquisitely fine coverings of my bed the softener 
reflection of its red damask curtains, and caused the glide 
pomegranates which ornamented the corners of the head 
board to glisten. This bed was so beautiful and soft, tha 
I felt that I ought to tender it an apology for sleeping in it 
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On sitting up, 1 saw a gentle and venerable form open- 
ing my curtain, and smiling at me. It was the knight 
Hubert de Mauprat, who asked, in a very kind manner, 
after my health. I tried to be polite and appreciative, 
but the expressions I made use of so little resembled his, 
that I felt troubled and pained at my roughness, without 
being able to analyze it. To heighten my ill-luck, at a 
movement that I made, the knife which I took to bed 
with me for company fell at the feet of Monsieur de 
Mauprat, who picked it up, looked at it, and then at me 
in great surprise. I turned as red as the fire, and stam- 
mered I know not what. 1 expected that he would re- 
proach me for thus insulting his hospitality; but he was 
too polite to ask for further explanation. He quietly 
placed the knife on the mantel-piece, and, returning to me, 
said: 

" Bernard, 1 now know that I am indebted to you for 
saving the life of the one dearest on earth to me. The 
remainder of mine shall be devoted in proving to you my 
appreciation and my esteem. My daughter also owes 
you a sacred debt. Therefore have no anxiety for your 
future. 1 am aware to what persecutions and to what 
vengeance you exposed yourself by coming to us, but 1 
also know from what a terrible existence my friendship 
and my devotion will spare you. You are an orphan, and 
[ have no son. Will you accept me as your father?" 

I looked at the knight with a bewildered expression. 
[ could not believe my ears. Surprise and embarrass- 
ment prevented me from showing any emotion. It was 
mpossible for me to say one word in reply; the knight 
limself seemed somewhat surprised: he did not expect to 
ind such a rough and uncultivated nature. 

" Come," he said to me, " 1 hope you will fall into our 
vays. Give me but a grasp of the hand to prove to me 
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that you have confidence in me. I will go now and send 
your servant to you; command him to do your bidding: 
he is at your service. I have only one promise to exact 
from you, and that is that you do not go beyond the limits 
of this park until 1 have taken measures to free you 
from the pursuit of justice. The charges which cling to 
your uncles' conduct could be fastened on you." 

" My uncles!" 1 said, as 1 passed my hands over my 
head. "Is this a bad dream I have had? Where arc 
they? What has happened to La Roche-Mauprat?" 

" La Roche-Mauprat has been preserved from the 
flames," he replied. "Some outlying buildings were 
destroyed; but I will take it upon myself to repair youi 
house, and to buy back your fief from the creditors whc 

now have it in their hands. As to your uncles yoi 

are probably the only heir of a name which it is youi 
duty to redeem." 

"The only one left!" 1 cried. "Four Mauprats fell 
last night; but the three others " 

"The fifth, Gaucher, perished during his flight; this 
morning he was found drowned in Froids pond. Neithei 
Jean nor Antoine has been seen; but the horse belonging 
to one, and the cloak of the other, found a short distance 
from the spot where the body of Gaucher lay, are sac 
indications that they have met with a like fate. If one o1 
the Mauprats has escaped, he will not reappear, as ir 
that case there would be no hope for him; and as the> 
have brought these terrible storms on their own heads, sc 
much the better for them and for us, — who have the mis- 
fortune to bear the same name, — ^that, during this fina] 
tragedy, they stuck to their arms, rather than be obligee 
to submit to an infamous death upon the gallows. Lei 
us accept what God has willed in respect to them. Theii 
call was sudden. Seven men, full of strength and youth, 
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called In one night to a terrible account! Let us pray 

for them, Bernard, and, by good works, try to repair the 
evil they have done, and erase the blots they have made 
on our escutcheon." 

These last words summed up the characteristics of the 
knight. He was pious, just, charitable; but with him, as 
with most noblemen, the precepts of Christian humility 
were choked by the pride of rank. He would willingly 
have asked a poor person to sit at his table, and each 
Good-Friday he washed the feet of a dozen mendicants; 
but he was none the less attached to all the prejudices of 
our caste. He considered his cousins, being noblemen, 
much more culpable for having lowered their manly dig- 
nity, than if they had been plebeians. In the latter case, 
according to his ideas, their crimes would, at least, have 
been less serious. For some time I shared this belief ; it 
was in my blood, if 1 may express myself thus. This 
feeling 1 lost only after enduring the rough experiences of 
my life. 

Then he confirmed what his daughter had told me. He 
had earnestly desired to take charge of my education 
from my birth; but my grandfather desperately opposed 
It. At this point, the knight's brow clouded. 

" You do not know," he said, " what sad consequences 
for you and me followed this desire on my part. But this 
must remain shrouded in mystery — ^frightful mystery, 
blood of the Atrides! " 

He took me by the hand, and continued, seemingly 
quite overcome: 

" Bernard, we are both the victims of a wicked family. 
This is not the time to accuse those who, at this moment, 
are appearing before the terrible tribunal of God; but they 
have done me an irreparable injury, they have broken 
my heart The wrong they have done to you shall be 
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repaired; 1 swear it by the memory of your mother. You 
have been deprived of education, you have been made to 
associate with brigands; but your soul has remained as 
great and pure as that of the angel who gave you birth. 
You will repair the involuntary errors of your childhood; 
you shall receive an education in conformity with your 
rank; you shall redeem the honor of the family; — do you 
not desire to? I desire it; I place myself on my knees to 
gain your confidence, and I shall obtain it, for Providence 
destined you to be my son. Ah! formerly I had hoped 
for a more complete adoption. If, on my second offer, 
you had been confided to my care, you would have been 
brought up with my daughter, and you would surely have 
been her husband. But God has ordered it otherwise. 
You must commence your education, while hers is nearly 
finished. She is at an age to wed, and, moreover, she has 
made her choice: she loves Monsieur de La Marche, whom 
she is on the eve of marrying; she has told you this." 

I muttered some confused words. The kindness and 
the generous expressions of this estimable old man had 
impressed me deeply, and I felt as if a new nature was 
stirring within me. But when he uttered the name of his 
future son-in-law, all my wild instincts reawoke, and I 
felt that no principle of social loyalty would cause me to 
renounce the possession of her whom I regarded as my 
prey. I turned pale, blushed, choked. Happily, we were 
interrupted by Abbe Aubert (the Jansenist cure), who 
came to inquire about the effects of my fall. Then only 
did the knight hear that I had been wounded, a fact which 
he had not had the leisure to observe amid the excitement 
of so many more serious events. He sent for his physi- 
cian, and I was surrounded by affectionate care which 
seemed to me rather childish, but to which I submitted 
through a wish to seem appreciative. 
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I hail not d»f<*d to ftsk Ihe knight about ETiadsugtitfr. [ 
wms braver W(Ui ktse al)b6, He tol J me that hei It^ng und 
jrestless sJetp had given cau^e tof sofne aruti^^tyn an J the 
physkian, who dmi: again in the evening to J/ess my 
wound anewj tLifd me that she had been e^rtremcly 
fever^ht and that be feared sl\e wnjld undergo a .^hous 

Indeed^ for several days^ she was iU enough 1q cause 
anxiety ♦ in the terubfe emotions she had ejtpersenced, 
sJ^e hsd shown much energy j but the reaction was equal Fy 
violent. It too, was confined to my bed; I cq<l16 not take 
0, st&p wfithDut feehng acute pa in, and the physidan 
threatened me with a stay ai several rabnths therein if I 
did not now keep quiet for a few dayi. As in aW other 
respecta^ J was in the best of heaith* and never hftving 
t?e«Ti tU in my life, the transition from my active life to 
<f»i» effeminate captivity caused me an enriui whose torture 
cnnciat be described. One must have livi?d in the depthii 
of thtf woodSt with at] the roughness of aavjge customs^ 
to miderstand the kind of terror and despair which t felt 
fHi flnding myself enclosed between four silff curtains for 
more than a week. The elegjance of my apartment^ the 
gilding i>n my bed* the delicate attentions of the valets, 
3i(* even the richness of the food, trifte* which I had 
suifficiently notiMd duriiig the first dsy^ became odioiia 
tO' me at the end of twenty-fQur houfs. The knight paid 
rae short and affectionate vi!iit?, for he was absc^rbed by 
ttve Illness of hi^ bt^iii>vcd daughter. The abb^ showed 
i every attention. I dared not tel] either of them how 
unhappy 1 was; but. when aion^. 1 wanted to roar iej<e 
KR encaged lion* and at ntght, in my drcamSf the moss in 
the wocnIs, the curtain of the forest<rees^ and ever! the 
dreary battlements of La Roche-May prat seemed to me 
like an eitJthly ppradise. At other Umes^ the tragic 
? 
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gently on the shaulder in n friendly way^ ss.y'mg that { 
shdtJiJ chaf^^ my inlnd in titne, and thai J was dn odcf 
person. I was purple wfth angtir wMen tht knrght en- 
tered. Tlic abbf told him of am conversation and my 
Kpiy. Monsieur Hubert tuppreas^ a smDe* 

**My boy/' he said, iffectionatejy, " l never wah tu 
tn^ke even my friendship offensive to yau^ Let u« talk no 
more of study to-day r Qefoie gaining a taste for it^ you 
must compffihend the necessiiy for it, Vou have a just 
mindt for you have a noble heart; the love of knowledae 
tvRI C53me of itself. Let us eat supper Are yau hungry? 
Do you Hke good winef" 
" Much nipre so than Latin/' ] replied, 
*' Ah, well, abbe, as a punishment tor having pE^yed 
tfie pcidaMf yotj muit drink some with ils, Edmee Es en- 
tirely out ol danger. TTie physifian has given hib permis- 
^un to BcfTiiarti to walk a few steps. We will take supper 
In his roorti," 

The supper and the wine were sa good, in fact, thut J 
rjipldly became intoxicated^ according to tl>e cu^tD/n it 
Lft Roche-Mauprat. t think they ted me on. sn aa to 
imks me talk, snd show at once with whni kind of a rus- 
tic tiiey had to desiL My education was more deficient than 
(hey had ^nticipfltad; but doubtless they thought well of my 
nsEutal capacity, for they did not give me up, and tiiey 
btffired to shape tlirs black of rock witli » ctal that de- 
iwled a hope of liuccesa, As siion as I was sblu to leave 
Ihe room, my ennui di54ippe-jred. The fit?b^ constituted 
twaself roy inseparable companion the entire first iiay. 
Ths length of the second wag softened by the hnpe that 
Jbey would aKow me to see Edm^e the nejtt day^ and by 
Ihe kindness showered upisn me, the softening influences 
«f wMch 1 was beginning to fee], In proporEion as 1 
be^aine accustomed to regard them without surprise* 
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me; I believe her words were affectionate. Then, as 
if overcome by fatigue, she threw her head back on her 
pillow and closed her eyes. 

'* I must do some work/' the knight said to me; ''so 
stay with her, but don't make her talk much, for she is 
still weak." 

This request seemed, in truth, to be a jest; Edmte 
feigned to be drowsy, in order, perhaps, to hide some 
little secret embarrassment; while I was so incapable of 
overcoming my reserve, that it was really cruel to request 
me to be silent. 

The knight opened a door at the end of the apartment, 
and shut it again; but hearing him cough from time to 
time, 1 learned that his study was only separated from his 
daughter's room by a partition. Notwithstanding this, 
I enjoyed a few moments' happiness in being alone with 
her, even if she seemed to be asleep. She did not see 
me, and so I looked at her at my leisure; she was as pale 
and as white as her muslin dressing-gown, or her satin 
slippers trimmed with swan's-down; her delicate, trans- 
parent hand seemed to me like an unfamiliar jewel. I 
had never imagined what a woman was like; beauty, so 
far as I knew, until then, meant youth and health, with a 
sort of physical strength. The first time I saw Edm^e in 
her hunting-costume, she somewhat answered this de- 
scription, and 1 had then understood her better; now I 
was obliged to study her anew, and I could not conceive 
that she was that very woman whom I held in my arms 
at La Roche-Mauprat. The place, the situation, my ideas 
themselves, which began to catch a feeble ray of light 
from without,— everything contributed to render this 
second tSte-^-tfite very different from the first. 

But the restless and strange pleasure that I experienced 
by gazing at her was disturbed by the arrival of a duenna 
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'' He looks like a bear, a badger, a wolf, a kite, any- 
thing rather than a manl" Leblanc continued. " What 
hands! what legs! and yet they are not so noticeable 
now that he has been washed. You ought to have seen 
him the day he arrived with his smock and his leathern 
gaiters; it was enough to make one shudder/' 

" Do you think so?" Edm6e rejoined. " For myself, 
I liked him better in his poacher's suit; it was more be- 
coming to his face and his figure/' 

" He looked like a bandit; mademoiselle surely could 
not have seen him?" 

"Oh, yes!" 

The tone in which she uttered that Oh, yes I made me 
shudder, and I do not know why the pressure of the kiss 
she had given me at La Roche-Mauprat seemed once 
more to rest on my lips. 

"Why, if his hair were only dressed!" replied the 
duenna; " but they have not been able to get his consent 
to powder it. Saint- Jean told me that the very moment 
he brought the powder-puff, near his head he rose angrily 
and said: 'Ah! you can do what you wish except putting 
on that flour. I want to be able to turn my head without 
coughing and sneezing/ Bless me, what a savage!" 

"But, after all, he was right; if the world had not 
sanctioned this absurdity, every one would perceive that 
it is ugly and inconvenient. See how much more beau- 
tiful it is to have an abundance of black hair." 

" Hair like his? What a mane! it is enough to frighten 
one." 

" Besides, children do not wear powder, and he is but 
a child, this boy." 

"A child? Zounds! what a brat! He would eat children 
for his breakfast! He is an ogre! But whence came this 
ungainly fellow? The knight must have brought him here 
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dlrett from the ploueU, What is he called? Wtiiit is his 
nsutmfj then?" 

"' Gurious crfiaturel I told yw he ]a called Bernard." 

'♦Bernard! arid nothing more?** 

' * Ncrthmg mPie at present. What nre you iDoking at ?* ' 
'* He sleeps like a dortiiousel See what a dolt! 1 am 
trying Id find if he reSfimWea the knight. Perhaps this 
is the result of a moment** Indiscretion; he may tiave 
passtd a day <A forgetful ncss with some herds woman.** 
" Come, Leblantj you are going ton far." 
" Ahl mtis Dieut m*demi>isellet has not the' knight 
been young like every one else? and does that prevent 
virtue from deweloping with years?*' 

"■' Doubtless you kno* t^ experience *hait that \%. 
But listen: I advise y&u not to tease that young man^ 
Perhaps you hsive judjj^d rightly; njy fathitr tequireg that 
he shall tw treated tiktf the son of the hcyse." 

" Aht WfilE, that must be sgreeaWe for mademoiselle I 
for me, what doe^ it matter/ 1 have nothing to do with 
that gentlcrnan." 

*' Aht hat if ypu were f>nly thirty years youngCTl '• 

" But did monsieur GOni-ult mademoiselle before Install- 
ing this big brigand in her home/" 

" How/ can you doubt it? Is there a better father in 
the world than mine?'^ 

'* WaJemoiselle is also very kind. Wany young ladies 
vtfoald hurdly have sanctioned that." 

" And why oot? there is nothing unplegs'ing about the 

byyj when he has been well educated " 

" He will always be ugly enough to frighten one." 
*^ He is far from being ugly^ my dear Leblanc; you 4re 
too old, yoti are no ienger a judge In such matters.*' 

Their conveiMtion was interrupted by the knight, who 
ome to Icffik for a bc£k. 
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"Mademoiselle L^bianc here?'^ he said in a very calm 
vQicie. "J thought you and my Hin were hjving a tflte- 
l-taie. Oh J, wetE^ have you Ulkod togethtFp Edoi^e/ 
Ha.vtt you toid him you win be a sister to him? Are you 
satisfied with her, Berrmfdr' 

i^y replugs ccHJld not have cooipromlsed any on^j they 
oofisisted only of four or live in^ohEfent words, nuirigletl 
by embarrassment, Mpfisieur de Maupriit returned to hJs 
istudy. and 1 reseattid myself ^ hoping ttiat my coasin 
v<7Uj*J send Awdy her dutnna and apeak to me. But they 
ejcclisnged a few whispered words; and tht duenna re- 
mained. Two mor^ hours elapsed t^efore 1 dared to 
move from my chair. [ thought that Edm^e really sle|it. 
When tlie bell announced dinner, her father Cftmst for me^ 
and before leaving her apartmentn he ^id to her flgain: 
" Wtfllp h^ve you tatked together?" 
*' T^^T fiW'id father/' she replied, wjth sn assurance 
which astonished me. 

After tJiis conduct on the part of my coufilnp it seemeJ 
pJajn to me that 5he had been amusing herself with me, 
arni that now she fesred my feprosehes. Then hope re- 
turned to me when I recollected the tone in which she 
fpoke of me to MHdeniai<ieUe Lebl?nc> 1 evf^n came to 
(lijnk that she fejired thstt her father would suspect, and 
UaX she pretended to be very indifferent 30 us to hold me 
mme GfmJy in h£^r grasp ^hen the right moment should 
cnme, t waited in uncertainty. But ds.ys and nights 
SKceeded esch other without any explanation being 
tiHfeted, and withQut evc^n a ?iecret word to b<id me have 
patiencer For one hour during the morning she came 
down intu the sainn;; in the evening shr appeared at 
dinner and played piquet or chess with her father. 
Durin|j> alJ this timej, she was so cafe f ally watched that I 
ciuufd not evert exchange a glance with her; the remainder 
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ttf the diy she waa inaccessible in her room. Several 
tim«* the kni^t, sfieinE how weary t was of the kirwl 
of captivity in whicii I was forced to live» said to me: 

*■ Go to talk to Edm&e, go to \\6t roonii tell her that 1 
have sent you.'* 

Butlknw^ked in vain; donbUess. they heard me commg* 
having recogniied my unoertain and heavy step. Tlte 
door WHS never opened to me; 1 was in despair, I woa 
Turiaus. 

It becojues necessary for me to interrupt the account of 
my persona] impressions to tell you what was transpiring 
k tiia sad family of the Wauprats. Jean and Antoine 
hid really taken fligTsti and lil though the search for 
them bad been exhaikstlve^ it was impossible to secure 
their persons. All tiieir belongings had been seized, and 
the sale of the fief of La Roche-Mauprat was decreed 
by the authorities. But ihe day had not been set; Mon- 
sieur Hubert de Mauprat put an end tn the proceedirjes. 
He beicame tlte highest bidder; the creditors were Satisfied, 
■nd Uie titles of the property of La Roche-Wjiupf at passed 
into his bands. 

The lltUe garrison «if tbe JVUuprats, comp&sed cif ad- 
venturers <)f the lowest order, met wUh the same fatt? as 
thsir masters. It had, as h&s bten said, been long since 
reduced to very few indisfidual^. Two or three had per- 
ished, others had flE^d: one alnne was put in prison. His 
esse was called, and he suffered for ali. There was also 
a ereit discussion about instituting prticeedings in cofi- 
tufnflcy agrtinst Jean and Antoane de Mauprat, whose 
flight bad apparently btfen proved] for their bodies had 
not l>een found when draining the fish-pond in which 
Giucber's corpse had come to the surface; but the kr^ghl 
feared that the honor of his name would be soiied by a 
disgraceful sentence, as if such sentence could h*ve added 
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mnyihms to the ten of Inspered by th-e name of Maupr^t, 
Be xiseA at J the mfluence of Monsteui de La Marche, and 
hi* own (wliJch was con^idcrabli^ in thta province^ espe- 
dfliJy because of his gKut morai characitr), to suppress 
Uie iffjiir^ and h€ succeeded in doing sa. A& for fne, 
■JttiiTtigh I had certalnJ'y participated in more than one o( 
tlie exturtloos practised by my uncles, the quest ion 
of arraigning me was nevei broached, even bslore the 
tfiliunal vf public opinian. In the midst af the invettives 
my undtfi brought on thernselvea^ it pkoied the people 
to think of me or^jy in the iJght {if a young captive, a 
yictim i3f their bad treatment, and poises&ing & very 
jgreeable disposittanH The knjght« in his kindly ge^ner- 
ostty and his desire to rein^late the f^mWy, had certainly 
neatly exsggetaied' my merits, and nois«d It abroad every- 
wjiere that I was ^n qn^el of gentleni^s an J inteNfgenoe. 
The day when Monaieujf Huhert ^ticame the purchaser, 
he entered my r^Lic^m early in the morningj accocnpanied by 
Ills daughter and the abh§, and showing me the deeds 
^' mitiMts of which the sacrifice had been cionsumntated 
(La Rucba-iVbiuprat was* wi^rth about two hundred th Qu- 
ia nd francs^ I he told md* that I was about to Xx put \a 
po*.^-iMOn imiaediatety, not nnty of my part of the iJp- 
fm^Titiina:, whicli did not amount to much, but even of 
half thp revenue from the property. At the same ticne, 
the tDfcat property, both tands and f^ venues^ would b? 
wcured! to m^ in the knight's wiJI, — aM upon owe coiti^^ 
And that wdSf that i ahould Consent to receive a a 
rducatiim i^ta^Ie to my ftink. 

The knight made ail these arrangements in a fdnd and 
^mple manner* half through appreciation of what he 
fe*»w of my conduct toward Edm^e, and halt through 
fmmily priiH; but be had not reckoned on the resistance 
1^ WHS to find on tny part in regard to the educationt 
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She turned paler thaji before ^ and over her face spread 
911 e^cpr^ssion of terror, badJy cf}ric«aled beritfjith a con- 
leifiptuous Smile. 

" WHftt promise have yoM made htm^ Edmee?'" said the 
knj]^ht« as he artJt^ssjy turned toward her* 

At Iht same time^ the abbe si?£retly ursisped my Prm, 
^d then I krie* that my cou-fin's fanfesscr was in pttt- 
>esston Off our secret. 

I shruRjjed wy shoutders; tiieir fears were an insuU ta 
me and made me feel pity* 

*' Shff promised/' J sajil* smiltngly^ ** alwnys to re^rd me 

■s her hr other and friend. Are thew not your very wards, 

Edmee, ind do you think sucJi an br proved by rtioney?'* 

She rose qufckfy, and^ offering me her hand^ said, with 

jftach emotion: 

" You are rightt Bernard; you have « giood hesrlt and t 
shfiUld not forgive myself jf I douMed It for an in^tJinl," 
[ s^w a tei^r trerribling (n }ier eye, ami dnuhtless I 
pressed her hand a little too hard^ for 3 slight dry e^aped 
her, accompanied by a charmtng smifc. The knight em- 
tiracfed me^ dnd that »bt^ repffated wveral tcmest as he 
ttvisted In hif chair: 

■* That is finei that is nnblel til at is beautiful ! One 
h»5 no need, to learn thjit from books," he soid^ ss h*f 
ijdijre^ssed the knight. ^'God writer His word and spreads 
Mis ^spirit in the hearts of His children,'* 

** You will see," satd the knight, grestiy aliri?c(edi "that 
this Maupr»t will redeem the fjjmlly honor. Now^ my 
4eMr Bernard J [ will I speak to yim na mo^ dbout busln^s^. 
1 know hoyv J ought to act, and you CEinni*it hinder me 
from doing what seems right to me^ so that my name 
may be re-estatJ)ished in ynur person. The onfy true re^ 
establishment is guaranteed to me by your nnNtf senti- 
imer»t5; but theri: i:t yet another which you will not recuse 
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to ilindertake: it is that of talent and knowledge. You will 
seek these out of affection for us, I hope; but this is not 
the time to speak of this. I respect your pride, and wish 
to ensure your prosperity without any condition. Come, 
abb6, accompany me to my lawyer's office in town. The 
carriage is ready. Children, you will breakfast together. 
Come, Bernard, give your arm to your cousin, or, rather, 
to your sister. Learn courteous manners, for with her 
they are the expression of your heart." 

" You speak truly, uncle," I replied, offering my arm 
to Edm6e somewhat awkwardly as I descended the stairs. 

She was trembling; but her cheeks had regained their 
natural color, and an affectionate smile played about her 
lips. 

When we were seated opposite each other at the table, 
our cordial relations cooled after a few moments. We 
both felt embarrassed; if we had been alone, I would 
have ended this state of affairs by one of those rude 
sallies which I took refuge in when overpoweringly em- 
barrassed; but the presence of Saint- Jean, who was 
waiting on us, obliged me to remain silent concerning the 
principal point. I resolved to speak of Patience, and ask 
her how it was that she was on such good terms with 
him whom I had always thought of as a wizard. She 
told me in full the history of that rural philosopher, and 
said that it was Abbe Aubert who had taken her to 
Gazeau tower. She had been struck with the intelli- 
gence and the wisdom of the stoical monk, and found the 
greatest pleasure in talking with him. Patience, on his 
part, had conceived such a friendship for her, that, for 
some time past, he had changed his habits sufficiently to 
come often to visit her in company with the abbe. 

You may well imagine that she had some trouble in 
rendering these explanations intelligible to me. I was 
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very much struck by her praise of Patience, and by the 
sympathy she showed for his revolutionary ideas. It 
was the first time that I had heard a peasant spoken of 
as a man. Besides, I had hitherto considered the wizard 
of Gazeau tower as much beneath an ordinary peasant, 
and now Edm^e placed him above the majority of the 
men she knew, and took his part against the nobility. 
1 succeeded in drawing the conclusion that education was 
not so necessary as the knight and the abb6 would make 
me believe. 

" 1 can hardly read better than Patience,'' I added, 
"and I sincerely wish you took as much pleasure in my 
society as in his; but it does not seem so, cousin, because 
since 1 have been here " 

Just then we left the table, and I was rejoiced to find 
myself alone with her, and was about to express myself 
much more freely when, on reaching the salon, we found 
there Monsieur de La Marche, who had just arrived, and 
was entering by the opposite door. In my heart, I con- 
signed him to all the devils. 

Monsieur de La Marche was a typical young lord of the 
period in which he lived. Captivated with the new phi- 
losophy, a warm disciple of Voltaire, and a great admirer 
of Franklin, he was more honest than intelligent, under- 
standing his oracles less than he really wished or claimed 
to do; he was an indifferent logician, for he found that 
his theories were less sound and his political aspirations 
less agreeable the moment the French nation became bent 
on realizing them. After all, he was full of fine sentiments, 
but he believed himself much more confiding and romantic 
than he really was; he was rather more faithful to his 
caste prejudices, and much more sensitive as to what 
I>eople thought of him, than he imagined, or than he 
prided himself on being: this describes the whole man. 
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His face was very attractive; but to me it appeared very 
expressionless, for I felt toward him the most absurd 
animosity. His gracious manner before Edm6e seemed 
servile to me; I should have blushed to appear similar, 
and yet I was only engaged in trying to outdo him in tiie 
little attentions that he was paying her. We went out in 
the park, which was quite large, and was cut in two by 
the Indre, which, at that spot, is only a pretty rivulet. 
During the walk, he made himself agreeable in a thousand 
ways; he gathered every violet he saw and offered it to 
my cousin. But when we arrived at the bank of the 
rivulet, we found that the plank which served as a bridge 
at that place had been broken and carried away by the 
storms of the preceding days. Then I took Edmee in my 
arms, without asking her permission, and calmly wadel 
through. The water came up to my waist, and I carried 
my cousin in my arms so easily and with such firmness 
that not even one of her ribbons was wetted. Monsieur 
de La Marche, not willing to appear more fastidious than 
I, unhesitatingly braved the wetting of his handsome cos- 
tume, as he followed me, indulging in bursts of laughter 
that were evidently somewhat forced; but, although he 
carried no burden, he stumbled several times over the 
stones that covered the bed of the rivulet, and only over- 
took us after some difficulty. Edmee did not laugh; I 
believe that, notwithstanding this proof of my strength 
and my endurance, she was too frightened to think of ttie 
love with which she inspired me. She was even pro- 
voked, and when I placed her gently on the bank of the 
stream, she said to me: 

•• Bernard, 1 beg of you never to attempt such pleas- 
antry again.'' 

"All right," I replied, "you would not have been angry 
if he had done it." 
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" He would not have taken that liberty," she replied. 

"That I can readily believe/' I said; " he would take 
good care not to do sol Look at him now. As for me, I 
have not ruffled so much as one of your locks. He can 
pick violets very well; but, trust me, in danger, do not 
give him the preference." 

Monsieur de La Marche complimented me highly on this 
achievement. I had hoped that he would be jealous; he 
seemed never to have thought of that, and made light of 
the pitiable state of his toilet. It was extremely warm, 
and our garments were dry before we had finished our 
walk; but Edm6e remained sad and preoccupied. It 
seemed to me that she made an effort to show me as 
much friendship as she had done during breakfast. I 
was touched by it; for I was not only enamored of her, 
I loved her. It would have been impossible for me to 
have made this distinction, had the two sentiments, pas- 
sion and tenderness, not been implanted within me. 

The knight and the abbe returned at dinner-time. 
They conversed in a low voice with Monsieur de La 
Marche on the conduct of my business affairs, and from 
the few words I chanced to hear, 1 learned that they had 
secured my estate on the brilliant terms which had that 
morning been communicated to me. I was so shamefaced 
that I did not openly show my appreciation of it. In fact, 
this generosity troubled me, 1 was unable to understand 
it; 1 mistrusted it almost as if it had been some trap laid 
to sepsLvate me from my cousin. 1 did not comprehend 
the value of the fortune. I had not the needs common to 
civilization, and the prejudices of the nobles were with me 
a point of honor, not a social vanity. 

Perceiving that they did not address me openly, I played 
the part of pretending to be completely ignorant of what 
went on. 
8 
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Edm^e's sadness grew increasingly apparent. I no- 
ticed that she glanced alternately at Monsieur de La 
Marche and myself in a vague, uneasy manner. Every 
time I addressed a word to her, or raised my voice when 
speaking to the others, she trembled, then she slightly 
knit her brows, as if the sound of my voice caused her 
physical pain. She withdrew immediately after dinner; 
her father anxiously followed her. 

" Do you not notice," said the abbe to Monsieur de La 
Marche, as he saw them depart, " that Mademoiselle de 
Mauprat has changed very much lately?" 

"Shehasbecomethinner,"replied the lieutenant-general; 
" but I think that she is all the more beautiful for that." 

"Yes, but I fear that her health is worse than she 
acknowledges," replied the abb6. "Her disposition is as 
greatly changed as her face; she is sad." 

"Sad? Why, it seems to me that she was never so 
cheerful as this morning; is that not so. Monsieur Bernard? 
It is only since the walk that she has complained some- 
what of headache." 

" I tell you that she is sad," the abbe replied. 

" When she is light-hearted, she is unreasonably cheer- 
ful; there is something forced and strange about her then 
which does not in the least accord with her ordinary man- 
ner. Then, a moment later, she again relapses into a 
state of sadness which I had never observed before the 
eventful night in the woods. Be assured that the emo- 
tions she underwent on that night were terrible." 

"She really witnessed a dreadful scene in Gazeau 
tower," said Monsieur de La Marche; "and then her 
horse running away through the woods, when she was 
carried far from the hunt, was enough to fatigue and 
frighten her greatly. Yet how wonderfully courageous 
she is! Tell me, dear Monsieur Bernard, when you 
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met her in the forest, did she seem to you to be much 
frightened?" 

" In the forest?" I replied. '* I did not meet her in the 
forest." 

" No, it was in La Varenne that you met her," said the 
abbfe quickly. "Apropos, Monsieur Bernard, will you per- 
mit me to speak a word to you in private about your prop- 
erty of " 

He led me out of the salon, and said in a low voice: 

'M do not wish to speak about business; I entreat you 
to let no one know, no matter whom, not even Monsieur 
de La Marche, that Mademoiselle de Mauprat was at La 
Roche-Mauprat for even a moment." 

" Why, then?" I asked; " was she not there under my 
protection? Did she not go forth pure, thanks to me? and 
can any one in the neighborhood be ignorant of the fact 
that she passed two hours there?" 

" People are quite ignorant of that circumstance," he 
replied; " at the moment she left. La Roche-Mauprat fell 
under the blows of the besiegers, and none of those then 
present will return from the bosom of the tomb, or from 
distant exile, to narrate that fact. When you know the 
world better, you will understand how important it is for 
a young girl's reputation that there should not be the 
slightest intimation that even the shadow of evil has 
passed over her honor. And now, 1 swear to you, in the 
name of her father, in the name of the friendship which 
you have for her, and which you expressed this morning 
in so noble and touching a manner " 

"You are very clever, monsieur I'abbe," I said, inter- 
rupting him; "all your words have a hidden meaning 
which I very well comprehend, uncultured though 1 am. 
Tell my cousin to feel reassured. I am not the one to 
damage her reputation, that is certain, and, besides, I am 
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not capable of interfering with her making the marriage 
she wishes. Tell her that 1 exact only one thing of her, 
and that is the promise of friendships which she made to 
me at La Roche-Mauprat." 

'' It appears that you regard this promise as especially 
sacred?" said the abbe. "And what ground have you 
for distrust?" 

I looked fixedly at him, and, as he appeared to me to 
be troubled, I took pleasure in tormenting him, hoping he 
would communicate my remarks to Edmee. 

"None," I replied; "only I see that it is feared that 
Monsieur de La Marche will desert her in case the ad- 
venture at La Roche-Mauprat should come to light. If 
this gentleman is capable of suspecting Edmee, and in- 
sulting her on the eve of her marriage, it seems to me 
that there is a very simple way of arranging that." 

" What would you suggest?" 

" To make him angry, and then kill him." 

" I think you should do everything in your power to 
spare the worthy Monsieur Hubert this harsh necessity 
and this frightful danger." 

" I will spare him these by myself avenging my cousin. 
It is my right to do it, monsieur I'abbe; I know what the 
duties of a gentleman are just as well as if I had learned 
Latin. You may tell him so from me. Let her rest in peace; 
1 will keep quiet, and if that avails nothing, I will fight." 

"But, Bernard," the abb6 replied in an insinuating 
and gentle tone, " do you think of the attachment your 
cousin has for Monsieur de La Marche?" 

"Well, all the more reason!" 1 cried, overcome by 
momentary rage. 

I turned my back on him rudely. 

The abb6 repeated this entire conversation to his peni- 
tent. The rOIe of this worthy priest had become very 
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embarrassing; under the seal of the confessional, he had 
received a confidence to which he could but guardedly 
allude in conversing with me. However, he hoped, by 
means of these delicate allusions, to make me understand 
the crime of my persistence, and to lead me to abandon 
it honorably. He thought too well of me ; for such a 
high state of virtue was as far beyond my strength as 
beyond my comprehension. 



Some days passed in apparent calm. Edmee said she 
was ill, and rarely left her room; Monsieur de La Marche 
came almost every day, his ch&teau being within a short 
distance. I felt an increasing aversion for him, not- 
withstanding the politeness he showered upon me. I 
understood nothing about his pretensions to philosophical 
research, and I resisted him with all the coarseness of 
prejudice and expression of which I was capable. What 
somewhat consoled me for my secret suffering was the 
fact that he was not allowed access to Edm^e's apart- 
ment any more than I. 

The only thing that occurred during this week was that 
Patience was installed in a hut near the chateau. Ever 
since Abb6 Aubert had found a home with the knight, 
sheltered from ecclesiastical persecutions, there was no 
further necessity for him to see his friend the cenobite 
secretly. He then earnestly begged him to leave his 
home in the woods and dwell near him. Patience re- 
quired much persuasion to this end. So many years 
passed in solitude had made him so strongly attached to 
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Gazeau tower, that he hesitated to abandon it in favor 
of the society of his friend. Besides, he said that the 
abb6 would become corrupted by intercourse with the greats 
that soon he would unconsciously yield to the influence of 
the old opinions, and that he would show a cold shoulder 
to the holy cause. It is true that Edm^e had won Pa- 
tience's heart, and that by offering him a little dwelling 
belonging to her father, which was situated in a pictur- 
esque ravine, at the exit from the park^she had shown 
great tact and delicacy, so as not to wound his sensitive 
pride. It was for the sake of completing this important 
transaction that the abbe had gone to Gazeau tower with 
Marcasse on the evening when, being detained by the 
storm, they gave shelter to Edmee and to me. The ter- 
rible scene that followed our arrival ended all the doubts 
Patience felt about this plan. Being inclined to believe 
in the philosophy of Pythagoras, he had a horror of the 
shedding of blood. The death of a deer brought tears 
from his eyes, just as it affected Shakespeare's Jaques; 
still less could he contemplate human slaughter, and from 
the moment that Gazeau tower had become the scene 
of two tragic deaths, it seemed to him contaminated, 
and nothing could have persuaded him to spend another 
night there. He followed us to Sainte-Sevfere, and very 
soon his philosophical scruples were conquered through 
Edmee's influence. The small house they gave him was 
humble enough not to make him blush for a too evident 
compromise with civilization. There he found a solitude 
less profound than at Gazeau tower; but the frequent 
visits of the abbe and Edm6e gave him no right to 
complain. 

Here the narrator again interrupted his tale to analyze 
the character of Mademoiselle de Mauprat. 
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Edmee — and believe that I am speaking impartially of 
her — was, amid the modest obscurity of her surround- 
ings, one of the most perfect women in France. To be 
spoken of and praised by every one, she needed only the 
desire or the necessity to make herself known in society. 
But she found her happiness in family life, and her talents 
and lofty virtue were crowned by the greatest simplicity. 
She was as unconscious of her merit as I was of it at that 
time, when, covetous brute that I was, I saw only with 
my physical eyes, and loved her only because she was 
beautiful. I must also add that her fiance. Monsieur de 
La Marche, did not understand her much better. He had 
developed the feeble intelligence with which he was gifted 
in the light of the cold philosophy of Voltaire and Helve- 
tius. Edmee had illumined her great intellect by the 
ardent eloquence of Jean-Jacques. A time came when 
I understood Edmee; the time when Monsieur de La 
Marche would understand her would never arrive. 

EdmSe, who lost her mother in her infancy, and who 
was allowed by an over-indulgent, kind, and good father 
to follow her youthful will, was left to form her character 
almost unaided. Abb6 Aubert, who prepared her for her 
first communion, had not forbidden her to read the philos- 
ophers by whom he himself had been enticed. There 
being no one around her to contradict her or to argue 
with her, — ^for she always controlled her father, who idol- 
ized her, — Edm6e remained faithful to principles which 
appeared to be antagonistic: to philosophy which was 
undermining Christianity; and to Christianity which for- 
bade the spirit of criticism. In order to explain this dis- 
crepancy, it will be necessary for you to remember what 
I told you about the eifect that the Profession de Foi 
du Vicaire Savoyard had on Abb6 Aubert. Moreover, 
you cannot be ignorant of the fact that mysticism and 
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doubt reign side by side in poetic souls. Jean- Jacques 
was a bright and magnificent example of this, and you 
know what sympathy he awoke among the priests and 
nobles, even when he bitterly reproached them. What 
miracles will conviction not perform when aided by sub- 
lime eloquence! Edm6e drank at this living spring with 
all the avidity of an ardent spirit. On her rare trips to 
Paris she sought out those whose minds were in sympathy 
with her own. But, even there, she found so many dif- 
ferences of opinion, so little harmony, and, above all, 
notwithstanding the fashion, so many insurmountable 
prejudices, that she gladly returned to her secluded life, 
and to her poetic dreams under the old oaks in the park. 
She already spoke of her disappointment; and with a 
good sense beyond her years, and perhaps beyond her 
sex, she refused every opportunity of coming into direct 
communication with the philosophical teachers whose 
writings formed her intellectual life. 

" I am somewhat of a Sybarite," she would smilingly 
remark. " I prefer to breathe the fragrance of a bouquet 
of roses which were placed in a vase for me this morning, 
than to look for them among the thorns and in the glare 
of the hot sun." 

What she said about Sybaritism was, really, nothing 
but a figure of speech. Having been brought up out-of- 
doors, she was strong, alert, courageous, and sprightly; to 
every grace of her delicate beauty she added the energy 
of physical health and moral purity. She was a proud 
and intrepid young girl» as well as a gentle and affable 
lady of the manor. I often found her very haughty and 
disdainful; Patience, and the poor people around, found 
her always humble and kindly. 

Edm^e loved the poets almost as much as she did the 
spiritual philosophers; she always carried a book in her 
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fULiid when stie walked out. Orie day, when she huEl 
taken Tasso* a he met Patience, and, a* Ujual, Iii3 curi- 
osity impelled him to inquire eis to H}t author and the 
subject. Bdjnee had to explain to him ubvut the Cm- 
Sides; this v/^a ndC a very difficuEt mntter for him tp 
undfrr:St9:nd. TJiarik3 to the abby'* narratives 4ind to his 
own extraordinary memory af facts, hs was tak-rably 
Ai:^ujdnted with tiie niain pojnt^ of ^^neral history. But 
ivhat he found difficult to grasp^ '4'frre thi: reiatiofi and the 
dUference between epic poetry and history. At first, he 
Mt Indignant at the fiction introdui:^ by the poets, and 
asserted that ^uch impo&itiom should never be tolerated. 
TiiCHt after he uml^rstood that epic poetry, f&i if am Itjud- 
ing the people into error, guve, in the largest sen^e, an 
everiastif^g renown to the glory of hemic deeds, he asiked 
■why all iHipHortont events had not been suf^^ by the bafds, 
and why the history ai the human fsct hM not been put 
tfi M popular form which could be eFigmved in every one^s 
mtmofy wJthOLit the help tif letters. He bcggeii Edmee 
(d explain ta him a stanza of JefUi^dm; he took a great 
fincy to itt and she read him a canto in French. Sorre 
ibys later, she rifsd him ^ second, and very soon Patience 
krtrw the whole poem. He was rejoicifd tn iearn thit 
this liercifc verse was popular in [taly, and triedj while 
rrnderinfr what he remembered, to give them, in rude 
pro^Cf an abridged form; but he was not able lo remember 
the worJs. Agbtated by hifi strong emotion^, a thousand 
powerful imag^ passed before iiis eyes. These he ca- 
pressed in improvisation* (n wTiLch his genius triumphed 
over Ills iikit^rate lan£:ijage; but he could not remember 
what he had iaJd. To preserve it, it would have been 
fjeoewary to write it down at hia dictation^ and even 
tl*at would have been useless; for in case he jshould 
bdV£ tucceeded in reading It, hia memofy had been so 
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*f&eioTi t>eoaming f^milJar ubitli the poets/- he said in 
thf- laUer part of his life, " t w^s like a man who lacks q 
spfise. J *33 wi']l awiire t^ai this semt was riKessary, 
b££aLj5t^ so m^ny circuiti-StfinGai called for its ? mpLoynientw 
J itiindered restlessly forth jitone at nights^ asking irysfili 
why I could not 5\sep, why I foved to gaze at the stars fo 
irttently thiat I could not tt^tr myself &way from contyrn- 
I^Uting them* why my heart beat with sudden joy on 
seeing certain coEors, or felt s sadnesa which nearly 
catised roe to weep on hearing certain sounds, I some- 
time^ became so atarmed ni> to JEima^me^ when cocnppring 
the tontinual agitation of my mind with the thought- 
lessness of other men of my class, that I was insane. 
But i soon c^oni^oled myself by thinking that my mania 
Wits Narmlesa^ and thiit I would rather cease to exist 
than be cut ed of it. At present, it suificed me to know 
thAl those things had always been admired by all in- 
lellie^at men whQ have trltjj tJ3 comprehend them and 
£iid out In what way they serve mankind. I rtjoiced in 
the thought that there wai not a flower, not a hue, not 
a breath of mr which had ntit occupied the attentfon and 
Hevtfted the ht?arts of other men, and had even gBinsd 
for tJiem an honorable name among ail nations. As soon 
js f kfiew that it was permitted to man,— without dero- 
gating hii renson,-^to people the universe and to ejtpfain 
it by ht» dreoms, r devoted myself entirely to contem- 
ptatif\g the universe^ and when the sight of the miseries 
and CJ imes of s^Kiety crushes my heart and overturns my 
fsaaon, I throw myself back intD my dream-hfe: I say to 
myielf that a? all men have agreed to love this divine 
work* th(*y will some day afscs love each other. \ imagine 
th«|, from (wther to son. education will advance. Per- 
(tt|ia I am the only ignorant perwn who has divined 
thln^ that ttav« not b«n communlcatod to him by any 
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sTfUBglt he had. to nonke knfiwn nts will arnj his con- 
KilP'f-L.i, F viictionsj un account cf ttie feetpleneis o>f hia mefin^ of 

1^ Alt'" ■ ejipr esaion : — no orie else could huve come out trjumphant, 

iifl, w M in J I assure you that for tiitESe who thought r»f nutters 

idMt'e I more impcrtant tiiun laughjng at hi^s sdecJ^ms and his 

0f «i I bold d:fghts, theru wa* th this mart material hr the most 

unp^irtant otraervatFons on the deveJopment of the human 
mjnd, and for the warmest admiration of moral and pnmt- 
trVt beaiity. 

At th-e tims whrn I understood Paiience thoroughly, my 
stt*ttj»c lot tDTmed a bond of sympathy with him. Like 
liljfi, I w&A Uncultured; like him, too, 1 had Marched with- 
out for itre explanation of my existence, B.s> one searches 
ivif the answer td ai> «nTgin^. Thanks to tht fortunatif 
atcumstsnces of birth and wealth, my devc;|opment had 
tteen CPmpJetev while Patience was struggling defiperatefy 
tn thv darkness of ignurance from which he hfld not the 
wMI or the power to extricate himself,' but this Afforded 
me only another proof of the superior power of this mind 
which wds more holdiy swayed by the feeble 0ijLms of 
An intuitive enlightenment than [ was by the light of bH 
thf torches of sicience, and which, besides, had n&t had 
one EVil propensity to overcome, whiie I had hjid thctn alL 
Biit at the period concerntng which I must continue my 
story ^ Patience was to me only » fanciful person^ an ob- 
ject of amusement tn Edm^* and of charitoble cnmp&sim 
tu Aftbe Aubert. When they -SfHtke to me seriously about 
Paiierjce, t Wfis not abte to understand them, and I im- 
agini*ii ttiot they selected this subject of conversation as a 
text for a piiraWe tty which they intended to *how me the 
tdvATftages of eduation, the necessity t>f availing myself 
of it In ynutli, rtnd the vnin regrets of i:iU age, 

MftaniAhiie, I wandered about in the f^rove where the 
ncw^ dwelling was situated:, because I hud seen Edmle 
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Thanks to the lar^ Jraughts T iinWbed at supper. J was 
enabled to becumr intoxicated in silence tirvd ^asjness. 
Tiien J sank down into my fav&riLe urm-chaiT, and there 
I remained, sad and drcrw5>,, until the fumes of the wine 
liad vanifrhedp when I walked in the park to give way to 
my seiiseJ'ess dreums iind minister pianif. 

No on*f appeared to notice Ihjs bfld habit. The famiJy 
siKiweJ so niijch indulgence dntf kJndnef>^ to war J me, that 
tJiey he^itatl'd ;ibout makJng the slightest sugjiesbon to 
oie, but they had certainly noticed my Jove for wine, aniJ 
the iuT^ had told Edni^e about it. Que day at supper 
she regarded me again and again wrth a strange expres- 
sion h I, in turn, looked pt her. hoping that she would 
provoke me^ but rt ended wjlh thrs exchange of angry 
£li*iices. As we were leaving the table, however ^ she 
s^d to me quJckJ'yH In a tow voice and a verjr imperfous 
ntanner : 

** Correct yourself of your drfnking. hahtt^. and learn all 
thac the sbb^ wilJ teach yogf" 

This order J and the tone Cff authority, fjir ffom causing 
rae to hope, struck me as so revolti ng that dlJ my timidity 
vaaiisheil in an instant. I waitr^J for the tinit when tl w^s 
bfir cUiLttPtn to retire tc} her apartment, and I went out of 
Itie roam slightly in advance to a^^'ait her an tEie stairs, 

'* Do you think." I said to her, " that I am the Jupe iif 
y*ur liei, and that J Iwve not clear iy perceived thrtt^ for 
the last month thnt I have been here, you have never 
spoken one word to me, and tJiat you have rjdictiied me las 
Ji scif / YoLi have lied to me^ and to-day ynij despise me, 
tiecitise f haive been foolish enough to beiieve yuur ^vord. " 
"* Bsrrtardt'* she said to me in a frigid icoi?, "{h\i \s 
not the pt^ce and hour for an explanation/' 

** Oh, well I know/' I repliij'J^ " tlint. aLLordi.fi£ toyyur 
way of thinking, it will never be the time and place; but 
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I know hflw to bring it aboutt do not doubt- You told me 
thstt you loved me; you threw your arms around my Eiedk, 
and sakl to me while kisskng me here {\ stiil feel ytJUF 
Tips on my cheek): " Save me, and 1 swear by tlie Cisspet, 
fey my honor, by the meTnory of my mother an J ynurs, 
thai 1 *ill be yours/ I know well enough that you said 
all that becflose you feared my strenjjih; and now I know 
that you shun me because you are afraid of the right t 
have over you^ But yuu wiU gatn nothing by H; 1 sw^ar 
thai you will not toy long, with me.^' 

"\ will never b«s yours," she replied, with a cotdnesa 
which became more and more icy, " if you do not change 
your language, yoijr manners, and your feelnigs. Such 
as you are, i have no fear of yon. When you seemed 
good and gracious in my sight, I was able to give myself 
up to yoU( half through fear and half through inclination; 
hut from the moment 1 cease to love you, { ctsase to fear 
you. Change your way*, learn, and we shall see.*' 

"All right/' I repl'ted to her; " th3t is a promise wlilch 
I uniiJerstand. I will act accordingly, Atid, if \ cannnt be 
happy 1 1 wilk be revenged." 

** Revenge youf wrongs S3 fully as you please," she 
saldj " that will result in my despising you.'* 

As she spoke, she drew a paper from her bojom and 
calmLy tmrncd it In the fUme of the candits. 
*' What are you doing?*' I asked. 

" I am burning a letter I wrote you," she re plied. *' I 
vvished to bring you to reason > but that v& u&eles!}: one 
cannot enter Into ejxptanations with brutes,'* 

"You will give me that letter!'* t cried, as 1 rushed 
toward her to sn&tch the burnini^ paper. 

But she withdrew suddenly, and quickly crushing it in 
her handj ihe threw the candle nt my feet and fled in the 
darkness, I followed her in vsin. She reached the dQfit 
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of tvtt room before mt and ihut it ittct her. I heard her 
dfflW the bolt$> iand tiiti vuice of Madietnoiselle Leb-lanc 
1:3 kin^ her young mi!j tress the caus? of her fright. 

" Nothing/" reptted Edmi^ m a trefnbting VfiJce, "it 
was only n frolic." 

] descended to the garden, ^nd waJketi up and down the 

pittis with enraged rupsdity. This rage wju followed Ijy 

m. feeling of the deepest badness. Edmie, in her proud 

dud darifig mooJi denied to me tci be mnre beautiful and 

more ta be sought after than evtir. It Is the iMture tif All 

our destres ta be iti creased and feJ by resistarue. ] felt 

thift 1 hAd offended her^ that she did not love met ^bat 

perhaps :^he r^ever woLild iova mCg, ondl> without giving 

up the wicked resolve of taking her by force. I yielOed 

ta the fueling of pain which her hatred caused me. By 

chain w 1 leaned against a dark wal]* and^ burying my head 

rrt my hands> uttered sobs of de^^ptSr. My sb^ong breajt 

w»s convulsed > and my tears did mrt bring comfort at my 

bidding ; 1 vi^ould have roared ^ and I bjt my handkerchief 

so «$ to prevent my serf from yielding to this temptation. 

The dismal sound of my strfled sobs caught the ear erf 

somm one who was praying in the chapej, on the other 

n3e of tlie wdH against wTikh I happened to be leaning. 

A Gothic window H adornjed^ith stone mu I lions surmounted 

toy a trefoil* wa* J list above my head, 

** Who is there?" BskeJ a pale figure which was iUu- 
mined by the oblique rays &f the risine moon. 

On recogrtking EJni^e, 1 wished to flee, but she passed 
her bcaiitifu] arm between the muEtion.*; and seized me hy 
ttie CB3t-CDJlar. saying: 

'* vyhy dfl you weep, Bernard?" 
I yielded to this sweet force, half ashamed tiiai she 
should have discovered the secret rf my weakness, half 
Ctiarmed to find that Edmfe wa» no* insensible to it* 
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one's *flf fearisdj dhe runs Ihe risk cif being deceived. 
When I during your childhood, Jtmn struck yuu^ did you 
i>evei avc^JJ hi* brutal purti^hin^fnts by dl^^sguisintf your 
Ltttle faults?'' 
** That is true, it was my only resource. " 
*' Tbi* deceit i£ then, if not the right, at iesst the re- 
source, of the oppressed. Do yyu nat feel thai to ]x 
Irtic?" 

*■ I feel thdt 1 love you, Jind that this is nii reason for 
your d^eiyltJg me," 
'VAnd who told you that I ^m deceiving you?" 
** Yoo have deceived me; you tofd mtr yau loved mc^ 
And you did not love me." 

'* I loved you tecause I saw yau^ VftCtJlitiog as yau 

were between deteaUible princfpfes and a gKneraus heuft, 

incline toward justice and honesty. And I love you 

ftofw b«causf ] see you triumphing over bad prJndpEes, 

mtid because your wicked thoughts are followed by the 

tears of a good hann. This is what t can tell you before 

C*od, ind vv'ith my hand on my heart, at such tames iis 

1 see you as you are now. There ^re trfher moments 

when yoo seem to me to be so beneath your true self 

Ifbt I no longer rtfcoj^ntie yoiij and then J think 1 do not 

fove you. It lies enli/ely with you^ Bernard, whether I 

ever doubl you ar myself,*' 

*'And what shall Idoi'" 

** Correct your biid habits, open your ear to good 
advice, your heart to moral precepts. You are uncivJl- 
Jttdf Bernard, and be sure tiiat if is neither your swk- 
^nsdnes^ in making a bow nor your ignor4inQe in turnir(g 
M C0Ripliinen,t tt>at offends mfi. On the contrary* such 
wfjuM be a great charm in my eyes If there were great 
tl J oughts and nobfe feelings concealed under this rude 
exterior. But ydur feeling? and your thQUfihts pArtake 
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''And Iffi td pEeiK me/" she !»ld smalii^gly, aftfr 
Ji^ving JistenetJ attentively to what I said, and wrttiou! 
dfiiWEng flw^y her hainJ which. I had drawn throiigh 
the window-opening, — '' if, in Qfder to be preferred to 
Morksieur de La Marche, it should become necessary 
to scqiuiiTe potish.> as you sayi u/ould you not strive to 
att^fn it?*' 

" I will not promise^" 1 replied, after hesitating an In- 
stsritiT " perhaps I should bt k-aiUnh enough tn do that, 
for I cannot at all understand the power you have over 
me; but that would be very ctwardly and foolishr" 
'* Why, Bernardr' 

»' Bec^au-*^ a woman wha Iwci ji matit not for his good- 
ness of hearty but for his polish. Is hardfy Th^orth a|J the 
trouble that J should take. Sci it sterns to me/' 

She was srlenr for a mojcnent, and then said to roe as 
she pressed my hand: 

*' YoLi have touch more sense and intelligence than they 
^v* you credit (ot. See, \ Am forced to be very candid 
witK you, and to confess to you* that, such 3& yoti are, 
an J even should you never change ^ I ttd for yoii an 
esteem and * friendship that will last as long as 1 five. 
Be assured of this, Bernard, alihoujjh J may occdiifinBlly 
%Ay something in ji m(fnient of anger, for you know that 
I am ^ery quicl<: that U a family failing. The blood of 
rJie Wjiupiati never runs as tranquilty as that of Pther 
pc^pje. Have consideration for my pride, you who know 
sow^JI what priie is, and never take advantage of ar;y 
right you may have over me. Affection will net come 
Mt caHi rt must either be sought for or be Inspired i art 
Sti that 1 ihAll always love you; never tell me th&i 1 am 
force J to Iflve you/' 

♦' That is right, Indeed/^ I replied; "but why do you 
sometimes speaJf to me as if 1 wcrt forced to otoey you? 
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of you flS grwpifig never dcrcurred to me. I know thai 
ydu love JTie, that you woutd work iiard to prove It lo 
me. and that a d^y w\U come when j^our love wi[| no 
iong^r frighten mc, hecause I can then accept it in tha 
(3t£ of Heaven and mankind." 

**}( that is yoLU" idea/' I replied , wholly districted by 
my tfcstasy in consequence of the new directiQii in whtcli 
jhfc was turfifl^ng ray thoughts, " my position is very dif- 
ferent; hut, tcj tell you tru^y, I must reflect, I did ntrt 
dream that yt>u would understand it thua." 

'*Anil in v^'hat oth-er way do you wish me to under^ 
stand it?" she reptiftJ, ''Does not a demoiselk" disgrace 
herself by giving herseJf to any man ex«pt hcf spouse! 
I tia:ve nodeiife to do this, and you wouEd not wish me to, 
VQU who tave me; you would not do me sn irreparable 
wtongv If that is your intentian, you are my most deiidiy 
*netny.** 

•* Stflp. Edrtiee* stop," I replied, " I an tell you nothing 
about itiy intentfrjns, I hove rvevei- had any in regard to 
you^ I have bad only desires, and [ have never thought 
oi you without becorairif( distraught. Do you wish me to 
mATry you? Aht why then, my Gud?" 

'* BecBO^ a young girl who has any self-respect cannot 
give herself to any man without thtt thought, the Jeter- 
mination, the certainty, tliat she is uhvuys tu be his. Do 
yc(u not know that f'* 

*' There »re many things I do not know, and about 
whkh I havt never thought)" 

"Educdtion will teach you, Bernard, what you ought 
t« think pbont things which jnterest you the mf«t,^alHHit 
yOiit pwilion, your duties, your sentiments. You do not 
:^r dearly either in your heart or in your conscience* 1, 
who am accustomed to question myself on aU subjects 
and to tfQvetn myssJf,— ho* can you desire that I should 
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take for my master fi mati who acts from instinct and is 
^idt^d by chance?" 

*' For master] fgr tsusbarni ! Yes, I understand that 
you ciinnot submit your whole UJe to an anifinal of my 
kinil^ But 1 da not ask that of yon^ not I] and 1 cannot 
ttsink of it vfithcjLLt shuJderingf 

"Nevertheless, Bernard ^ you must think of it^ tfiink 
much of iU and, after you have done so, you wii( feel the 
necesiiity of foilowsng my advice and Qf brmging your 
mind in harmony with the new poisitlon which ytm tjn- 
tered oo leaving La Roclie^Mauprat; when you have Tccos- 
niied thLs necessity, tell me, and then we will take Stiiverat 
necessary resolutionj." 

She gentiy withdrew htt hand from mine, and 1 think 
she said Eood-evtrning to me^ but I did not hear it, I 
remalr^ed absorbed in my thriughts^ and when I raised my 
Iwad to speak to her, &h«' was no longer tJiere, I went 
to the chapel; sht tiAd riitiirned to her room t>y an upper 
gallery which communiCAtiid with her apartments. 

i retraced my steps to the garden, and retired tfl the 
depths of the park^ where I remained stCl night. My con- 
versa tioh witli Eclm6e had opened a new world to mt. 
Lintil that time^ I had not ceasetj to be t]\e mjin of Lt 
Hoche-Msuprat, and 1 never imagined that I cowld w 
ought to Oii-K to be the same; ejtcept for habits which 
had chanj^ed with my swrrotinding?, I had remained within 
the narrow circle of my own thoughts. In the midst ol tlw 
new conditions that environed irte, I felt wounded by their 
real power and secretly became more stl in my own ways, 
so that I should not fe&l humiliated, t believe that with 
the perseverance and the force with which 1 was endowed 
nothing would have succeeded in changing this nhstinal* 
moodj if Edmi-e hatJ nut come to the rescue. The &rd»" 
nary bJei3inE£^ of hfe, the pleasures of luxury j hid n* 
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£}»rm fa^r me» except tTiat of novelty, Physlat inerAim 
w«fied me^ and Die quiet of this housei in whtch order 
,afjd sjlence reigned, ivoutd tiave crushed me^ if the pr«s- 
eiw» of Edm^e and tine storm of my desires had not filled 
it with Hie Agit»tiQn of my niind and peopled \t with my 
dreamt. Not for one moment did I desire to he the head 
of ttidt himsst the master tif that fortune, and it was with 
pie^^ure that I hearii Bdm6e da justice to my disintereist' 
edne&s. However, \ still felt a repugnance about unitine 
two sudi distinct aimSif my passion and aiy intertwists. I 
wandered in the park, a prey to a thousand anxjetie?, 
tndj, before J knew it, I found myself In the cBuntry. The 
a^t was very t^eautifut. The fuil moon «hed its serene 
light on the ploughed iands, dried by the heat of the 
diiiy. The withered plartts staod up on their stems, every 
leaf seemed to breathe through ail its pares the fresh 
fnoifture of tlie night. I aiso felt this <;u^eet influence; 
toy heart throbbed vtoler>t]y, btrt regufarly, I wa^ im- 
bibed witfi a vague hope) the image of Bilmee fEoated 
t^efore me on the pathivay of the meadows, md no inn get 
g^ve rise to thc^e sad feelings, tliose wiiJ aspirations 
which had forrnerly con:&umed me. 

[ crossed an open spa.ce where some dump* of young 

tree? here and there cut the gnitfn slope of the pastures h 

Huge cattle of A light color lay fnotionless on the short 

IjrasE; they seemed absorbed in peaceful caritetnplation. 

Oeni/e hri]F>clfs rase toward the horizon, and tJ>e]r veivt;ty 

Irnalls seemed to rejoice in the pure ifght of the moon. 

Far the first titrie in my tite, I was conscious of the vuluft- 

ucui beauty and the sublinie empination^ of tht nijiht, I 

iii«s mthued with a mysterious J!oy; it seemed to me^ 

Ijesidrs, that, for the first time, I saw tfie rnoan^ the 

HelijK, end the mefldow-s^ f remember having heurd aome 

one sjiy tci Edra£e that there was nothing more beautiful 
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tt^n itature^ and 1 wai nsloiiBhed that [ ha^ nevei ^p- 
prffiai^d it until thflt momeiTt At times, I thought iA 
kneeling acsd praying to GeJ; trijl 1 feared that I did not 
know how to Epeah to Htm, and that I might ofiFend Hm 
by praying amiss. Shall I cQnf&s to you a fteiculiar klea 
that CLame tis oie like a childish revi:btion of poetic love In 
thtf iJepths of the chao$ of my untyt&red mind? Tti* 
nnwn ma^niht^ everything sd much, that I could distin- 
g;ujsh (he intellect Hoover in th« gris^n A Uttl? dnisy 
seemed sn beaittifui to me. with its white involucre edg^ 
with purple find its golden calyx filled v/ith d«wy dia- 
niDnd£, that 1 pluckifd it ;ind covered it with kisses^ cry- 
\ng, in a awt of deticious frenzy: 

"It h you, Eilmcel yes, it is you! truly youl you no 
lon^r fly from met" 

Hut what was my confusion when, on rising, 1 saw that 
I had a witness to tny outburstl Patience stood there, 
before Tflfl. 

L was so annoyed a,t having been surprised m such an 
xcc^ss of enthusiasm, that, according to the habit of cut- 
throats, I sought my knife at my belt; but I no loager 
had either belt or kr;ife, My silk vtfst with pocket re- 
minded me that I wm not permitted to cut the thtont of 
Rny i>ne, patience smilt^d. 

" Weill well 1 What is the matter?*' jsaid the hermit, in 
a calm and gen Me manner; "do ysu think that I do not 
knuw very well what It i^? I am not so stupid but that 
I can understand. I Atn not *o old but that 1 can see 
plainly. Who is it that shakes the branches of my yew- 
tree every time that the saintly young girt is seated at 
my door? Who is It that follows us like a young wolf. 
with measured steps, under the thicket, when f escort the 
beduiiful child to her father*5 house? And what harm 
\i there in that? You are both young, you are both 
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handsome, you are related; and, if you chose, you might 
be a worthy and upright man, just as she is a ^orthy 
and upright girl." 

My anger entirely disappeared as I listened to Pa- 
tience speaking of Edmee. I felt so eager to converse 
about her, that I should have been willing to hear evil 
spoken of her merely for the pleasure of hearing her 
name pronounced. I continued my way, side by side 
with Patience. The old man was walking through the 
dew barefooted. It is true that his feet, having for 
some time been unaccustomed to shoes and stockings, 
had become so callous that they were proof against 
everything. His whole costume consisted of a pair of 
blue linen trousers, which, lacking suspenders, settled 
down over his hips, and a coarse shirt. He would not 
suffer the least constraint in his manner of living, and 
his skin, toughened by sunburn, was insensible to heat 
or cold. For nearly eighty years he had been seen to go 
bareheaded under the fiercest sun, and with his vest 
slightly open to the cold winter blast. Since Edm6e had 
taken him in charge, he had maintained a certain sem- 
blance of cleanliness, but in the disorder of his toilet, and 
in his hatred of everything that was not absolutely nec- 
essary, he followed— save that he avoided immodesty, 
which he had always detested — the cynic of olden times. 
His beard glistened like silver. His bald head was so 
shiny, that the moon was reflected on it as in water. He 
walked slowly, his hands behind his back and his head 
raised, like a man surveying his domains. But oftener 
his gaze was lost in looking up to the heavens, and he 
interrupted his conversation by saying, as he called 
attention to the starry vault: 

" Look at that! see how beautiful it is!" 

He was the only peasant I had ever seen admire the 
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I knew wmre Imsy wsttuaing rail !f they sijd ic me* 
* Patience, see whnt happened ycstprday; Pdfienc*. see 
*hat wili happen to-mtjrrow*'' But let that p4iii5! I (nust 
find out everything I know by myself, ^t\tl th^ wiy i^ 
so long that I shati dk of ofd ige be rone huvlMg fQiUid 
out the tenth part of whal I wish to knciw. Bu^ listen j 
J have still anolhe^ le^^n for \^'ish^ng yoM to mAtty 
Edm^i ' ' 
" What 15 itj. gCHJd Monsieur Patiencef^* 
*• It is that ttiis La Marche does not suit her. I have 
told her so^ yea» indeed I and hJnij also, onJ Uie abbe, and 
every one^ That man i^ not manly^ He is as futnted 
as a whole garden, but 1 prefer the smolli^st sprig of wfld 
thyme. " 

"■ In truthi t do not like him any better myself. Bat 
if my tousin loves him> eh! how then, Patience?'' 

** Your cousin does not love him* She believes htm to 
t)egoQd» she thinks him trtu ; bat she is mi:»laken: he is 
deceiving her as he is deceiving every one eJse. I knu* 
Jl to tje n fact, I do; he is a man who lias none of thai 
[oFid Patience /aid his hand on hts heait]. He is a man 
who 15 const-ftiitly saying to himsetf- ' J myself am on 
the siiJe of the virtuous, tfre unfortLinFtte^ tli« wise, and ] 
»m the friend of huraanilyt etc., etc/ Well, I, Patjence, 
I know that he Jets the poor pe<iple die of hunger at tbe 
'door of his chAteau. [ know tfmt if fome one would say 
bb hi^m: ^Give up your chAteau, at bisck bread, give up 
ynur land, beco;ne a soldier^ and then there will be HQ 
unfortunate ones in the world; the human race, as you 
My^ will be sqved/ this man would say: ' Thank you* J 
mm Iwd over my Jands, and I om not hred of my chAteAuJ' 
Oht I kn&w those peopk£ weli* those Mypocriiri f yMtittm 
cuntrjst to Edm^ei You do not know her! You 3t»ve her 
t>«ciuse she is beautiful, fike the daivy of the rneadOw, 
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and Ij 1 love her because she Is as gotid »s the mbon, 
Mfhich liglits th<i world. She is ft girl who gives away 
everythirig she h&s, whtp doei not wear a jewtl because 
the Etild trf r'tnE woulJl support a rnan for a year. And 
ir fl]ie tneeta on the tfwd a little child with a sore foot, 
jfee takes of! bet shoe, e^ves it to him, and goes barefoot 
tieraeU. And then her heart is always right, do you see. 
If to-mnrrow the entire village of Sainte-S^vfere shouM go 
to her iti t. boAy, and suy: ' Young lady, you have lived 
laag eaviigh in Ituturyl &vc us what you have, and take 
your turn at work/ ■ Ttiat is but just, rny good child rer^,* 
ihe would say. And Joyously would she lead ttie flocto 
topastatet Her mother was just like her; for, you see, 
1 knew tier mother when she wa* a^ young iis Gdmte is 
now, and yours also, yes* indeed ! She was a greiil 
woman, chariiatile and just. And you take after !ief , so 
1 am told." 

" Alast no,'' I leplieU, being much stjftened by the 
words of Patience, " I jim a stranger to both tharity 
and justice,'* 

** You have only to practise these virtueg; they Br« 
written in your heart; 1 know it, 1 da. It is said that I 
am a wiiflrd> and so 1 [im. somewhat, I know a man 
when I see him- Do you recollect what you told me one 
day in the thicket of Valid^? You were in company with 
Sylvflin; I was witb BAarcflsse. You told me that a tofav* 
roan avenged his own quarrels. And* flpropos <jf that. 
Monsieur MHuprat, if you are not satisfied with the apol- 
ogit^s 1 made you it Gaieau tower, you must say so^* 
See^ no one t? here, and, old as 1 axn, [ have a fist ^a 
strong as yours: we CHr\ exchange a few blows, that Is a 
natural rigbt; and, aUbougli I do not approve of it^ 1 never 
tc^tse to five satlsf miction t^ tfiose who demand it. I 
know that there ate men who would die of vej^atioii tf 
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Uiey w^ere not avcng^, and as for mt^ who am speakSng 
tfl JTDU, it took more than fifty years far me to forget an 
insylt which I had tecesvtd, and even now, when t think 
cKf it» my hmtreJ of th« nobFes springs up anew, and 1 
voniiJer il a crime to have pardoned some of them in my 

** i atn thoroughly satisfied. Muster Patjtnce, and what 
13 more, I hiivc a. friendly feeling; toward ytiti." 

" AhJ tliflt is because 1 rub you the right wayS How 
good^atured i£ ysjuth! Canac, Mduprat, take courage* 
Follow the dibb^'s Jtdvife; he is a Just man. Try to do 
33 your doudin wishes: she is a star in the firmament* 
jLearn the truth; lovfi the people; detest those who detest 

them; be ready to sacrifice yourself for them^ . Listen 

U^en! I know what [ am tajking about; make yours^'Jf 
the people's friend." 

"Are the people, then, of more account than the nobles ^ 
Patience? fn good faiths and because you ire a sage, 
speak the truth." 

" The people are worth more ihan thtr nobility^ betraiiu 

the nobles oppress them and tt\ey permit them to do itE 

But perh^i?? tJiey will not always suffer it to be so. In 

short, you ought to know themj do you see tho*e stars? 

They do not change, Ihey wU\ he in the sam^ position 

and will give forth as iT^uch ligtit ten thousund yenrs hence 

*s Ihey do now; but a hundred }; ears ^hsilJ not efspse, even 

less, perhaps, when great changes wilJ take ptace on the 

e^rth. Bt^lieve a miin wlio values truth, j.nd who does 

not allow himself to be led astray by the imposing airs 

of the powerful ones. The poor have suffered enough; 

they will turn against the rich, and their chateaux will 

fall and their lands be divided. I shall not live to see it, 

but you will; there will be ten huts in place of this park, 

ten families will live on its products. There will be no 
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ha^ tnade it apparent that the people posseted a Hery 
e^oquencrie and an implacable reofoning power; but what J 
thefi sa'^v wa5 5o neft' to me, ajsd made sucli nn impression 
Of] itfc> thial my wild and urrbridfed irn^igjnattijn wj,'5 led 
away by the superstitious tBrrorp of diifdhciod. He htid 
out his hiLrid to me, and i respor^deLj tc^ this appeal ntc^re 
thromfh fright than sympathy. The wizard of Cazeau 
ttwer, hnnging the bJeeJing owi over my head, QccurreU 
to my til oughts. 
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When f awoke the next day, 1 was thoroughly e«- 

hd Listed^ and all the inc:ii!ent5 of tiie previOvU night 

seemesj to me Hke a dream, I thought that Edm^ti, while 

spejikirrg of btfcaming my wife^ had shattered my hopes 

indefinitely by setting a perfidious s^nare for mej h^ to 

Ihe effect of the sorcerer's words, I never retailed them 

without feeling great hurniliatjon. Whatever Use CEiuse 

rni|;ht be. this effect was produced. The emotions of that 

day left an ineffaceabie impression upon me; I was no 

longer the same man a.s on the previous evening, and I 

ct^yld ntf'ver aigain be the same as at La Roche-Mflupfiit 

It wag; Ifltf!, and i had only mode up for my sleepfeis 

hours, by niorn[n£[ slumber. I had not risen, and I already 

heard the court resound with the sound of the hoofs of 

At£in&ieur de La Marchess horse on the pavement E^ery 

iSsy he came at the same time; every day he saw Edmee 

■«■ soon fts r did; Mrtd even on that very dsy, that day 

ttrh&\ she led me to think that I nafglit aspire to her hand» 

ire Implante^i befare me hJd icisiptd l<isa on that hand 
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^h'[di belanEed to me. This thougtit tiroused all my 
ijuut>ts. How c<y\i\d Edm^e receive ttiese attentions, if 
she redtiy int<*nidcLJ to marry aoother mun? 

Peilwpi sht£ Jared not disiriiss him; perbiips ] shotild 
hflve (June so. 1 did not know the customs of the society 
I tittd just entered. Instinct counselled me to yaeJtS to my 
impetuosity, and Instinct cried aloud, 

I dressed in jjrtirt haste. I enteral the salon pale and 
agitated; Edm^e tilsq was paie. The morning wasi cold 
and rainy. A Tire tlaxed in the iiuge lire-piace. She w^as 
reclining [n her cajiy-cliaEr, warming her Httle feet as she 
dozed. It was tiie sume careless and torpid position she 
had maintained during her illness, Monsisar Je La RAarche 
was at the other end of the loomf reading the nevvspaper, 
S^ing that EJmee was more ejEhausted than I after the 
a^tatian of Uie previous eveninss* 1 ce:is<*d to fe^I angry, 
and, drawing near her, 1 sat noiselessly down arid regartie^ 
lier tenderly. 

'Ms thflt you, QernardT' she said to me, remainlni 
motlnnle^s,^ without even opening her eyes* 

Her dhows were reciting on tlie arms of tlie easy -chair 
and htif hands gracefully claspeJ under her chin* At tha 
time, women's sleeves left the arms half bare almost 3' 
the year roundn I perceived that Edmee wore on hers 
little strip of court-plaster which made my heart heat. 1 
covered the slight wound which I had inflicted the ore 
vjous evening by rubbing her arm against the sUl of tti 
window. I gently raised tlie lace which fell from h( 
ektKtw, and, emboldened by her drowsiness, I pressed m 
lips to that dear wound. Monsieur de La Marche w: 
witere he could see me; in fact, he did see me, mid 1 ptl 
posely adtifJ an 1 did. I longed to pick a quarrel wi' 
hltiiH Edmee shuddered, and blushed deeply, hut at orii 
assuming a pljtyful but mdoient air, she sai(3: 
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**Etiitilyf Bernard, you urs iS gal J ant this morning qs 
3 CDuit abb^- Did ybu not compose a madrigal jast 
ajght?" 

I was singularly piqued at this taitferyj biit. responding 
with etquaJ dSi^ar^incE?, I said: 

*' Ye&H i comfKistd one iasteveiUng at the drajwl win- 
dow^ and if it is bad, cuusin, it is your fault." 

** Say, rntiierp that it is the fault of yout ftJucation^" 
she rfpJiiaJp with sn'tmjttion. 

Slje was Jicver mure beautiful then whtfn her natural 
pride and vivacity were awakened. 

•* 1 am of the opinion that \ reatly have altogether loo 
much eiJu cation, atrd thiit 'it I listened more to cny natural 
gofid sense you would not lau^h at me §o often/^ 

" It really seems to me that you are having a spirited 
conversation with Bernard, and are having p trial of w]t 
and metiiphorT^' said Monsi^Uf de La Marche, a$ Iec care- 
tes^ly foEded his paper and tipproa^higd us, 

*'] flb-sglve her from it," J replied^ woundi^d by thja 
piresufflptron; *' let het ke^p her wit For sLich its ymi«" 

I arose to fa^e hitn, but he pretend^ oot to see it; and, 
teanhij; against the manteT^pJece in an attitude of incoo* 
£3eivabl«! unconcern, he Siaid, in a eti:nt]'e siiid aFmo^t affec- 
tionate Voice* as he approached EJmee: 

**What is the matter with him?" just as ]f he lifld 
asked after Uie health of her Jittle dog. 

** How can one teltf" Edmee replied in the same tone* 
Then she riy^tiy adding: 

** My head aches so badiy that 1 c^nitot rccirjin here* 

G'tvi^ me yoLir arm, anJ take me to my room." 

She left, leaning on his tif m; 1 rem aired stupeSed. 

1 waited^ resolved to insult htm when he returned tp 

t>'te Sdlo»; but the abbt' Ciime in, and shortly iifter, tny 

unda Hubert, They began to converse an subjects with 
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which I was entirely unacquainted (as was the case witK 
neflrly every subjert of convensatidn). L did not Icno'nr 
how to avenge mystif, but E dared not betray my feelings 
id the pteseuce of my uncle. 1 knew what t owed to 
respect for htm, and to the Tights of hospitality, Nev«r 
Qt La Rocbe*Mauprat had I done suth violence to tny 
ie^ing^. Passion :ind anger manifested thermal ves spon^ 
taneaiisly. I almost died while waiting to take my re- 
venge. Several times the knight noticed the change in 
my expression, and kindly asked me if I were ilL Mon- 
jfleur de La Marche aeemed neither to notice nor suspect 
anythiric< The abhe alone looked closely at me. | 
caught hU blue eyes, whose natural penetratian wss 
always veiled by hahitaal timidity, looking anxiously at 
me. The ahbt^ JId not like me. U was easy for me to 
see that his gentle and playful manner chiBged to ci3u]- 
ne55, in spite of himself, whenever he addressed me; I 
also noticed that he always looked sad at my approach., 
Feeling abcut to faint,— for this great restraint I put 
upon myselif was so contrary to my habits and beyond 
my powtirs, — I wentintcj the park, and threw nfiyself do<wn 
on Uie grais. It was there 1 t^ok rt-fuge during all my 
troubles. Tho^ huge oaks, that moss, a century old 
which hun^ from every branch, tJitJ5« woD^E^nd flowers' 
pale and fra^iranl, — emblems of hidden p^jn, — were tt\e 
friends of my childhoods the only ones I found steadfast 
in my HM:i£il as in my savage life. 1 hid my face in my 
hands 1 I do not Ttfcollect having suffered more during any 
of the caiamitieis of my life. Yet I experienced some reiij 
^irtKJ from it J a* It turned out* and, upon the wbole 1 
ha J reason to consider my^self happy, on ufjahdonlnse the 
rudfl and danger oiis occupation of i cut-thrc^at, that 1 had 
found 5o many unlooked-for blessings, affection » soUci- 
tude^ riches^ liberty, instruction^ goad advice, and good 
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cxQ-mpit^. But it is ceftain, that. In ortJer to psss from erne 
fifntffi of mmti to its opposite, even from bod tn go(^^ ev^n 
ffofn pam to joy and ir&m fatigue to repose, man niisst 
&u,^^T, s^nd that, in this birth of a new d^tiny, every 
sprJnft of his being is stretclied tn the verge of sri*ppitig, 
Thu*, i*s &ummei draws near, the sky is C4>vered with 
ddric clouds, and Uie trembitng t^fth ^e^jns reitiiy to dlB^ 
■ppedr undst the blasts of the storm. 

1 was, at that rnoment^ only thinking how I should find 
m way to satisfy my hatred of Munsteur de Li J^rch« 
wiUiout betraying and without a] towing any one to even 
suspect the mysterjoios bond which bound me to Edm^. 
Although notfitng had hgien iess co^nsid^rC'd at La Roche- 
M^^upritt than the: sanctity of sn oath, yst, as the only 
tj'iings I had read, a? t toEd yau. were iSome ttaJlnds of 
knight-eirantry, I was influenced by a romantic love for 
fi^eiity to a pronilse, and this was the ^nly virtue I had 
ricquired. The secrecy which I had pj-omised Edmfe 
jLtresrstibty restriiined rne^, 

*' But shall f not flrtd/* I saiii to myself, " some pliiusi- 
We pretext to attack my t^nejny and strangle him?" 

To telJ the truth, this wv& no eojiy matter with ct man 
wl3o seemed to i^ave made up hJ!i mir^d to be potJte anil 
Amiptbie toward me. 

These perplexing questions caused me to forget the 
dinnifr-hour, and when I saw the ^ixn sink behind the 
lAj'Sve^rs of the chateau, I rejected, tm Ute, tiiitt my ab- 
sence would, occnsion r^^markr and that I shxiulld not be 
iible to return without submitting to Edm^'jt question Eng, 
ar ttie abbe's brilliant and cold glunci^iH, wh\d\ always 
seemed to avoid mine, and which I would perceive sud- 
dJeHy seardiing the depths of mySi>ul. 

I resolved r\itt to return until night, and I sh-rtclied 
Mpyself out on the graaa, trying to steep $o as to ease my 
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I know that you do not wtsh to deprive hira cf your 
father *5 friendship, by confe^ing to the latter the tserriWe 
■rrsngtfment you were forced to miike with this bandit 

St La RoChe'MaU!pr:it. BuJ whatever hiipfiens. Ah! 

: ]W«- ■ iFiy poor Edmee, I am not a. man whcj favors the shedding 

stpn" I of tlooJf b^t ^ (anient twenty times a dgy that ray char- 

it^4^ M ticter of priest prevents me from quiirrelling ivit?) thia man^ 

intei; ■ and ridding you of him forever/* 

en Iff I This ciiaritaEJEe regret, sa csndi^Ify expre$j;ed ttose to 

my ear, gave me an intense desfre td step forth sudJejily^ 
if only to test the warlike spirit fil^ the abbe^ but I was 
fjeld back by the desire of overhearing the true sentiments 
and the true pJsns Edm^ liad in r^ard to me. 

" RtfSl eosy/' she said, carelessly: " if he wears out 
my patiertccf, J shulil nat hesitate ta thrust this bljide Into 
Ills cheek. 1 om quite certain that a little bleeding wfll 
Ooof his urdofx"^ 
Then they drew a few steps nearer. 
*■ Listen to ms, Edin^e/* said the abbi, stiE^ppIng oncK 
moren '* we dare ncpl speak of this in the presence of 
Patjenicie* let US not break oft this conversation without 
<iQ^ing to some conclusion. Voq are new dt an important 
crisis a£ regards Bernard r It strtfmt; to nae, my child; 
that you are not doing all In your power to prevent the 
misfortunes which may bef.Ul us; far everything that 
m^y ham) you will likewise itrike us alJ, and wound us 
in ouj ir»ni05t hearts." 

*' 1 am lIsteninE, my ejccellent friend^** replied Edmee; 
*' scnid me, a J vise me." 

W7]iJe spying thiSj she learned t^ack fl^ilnst tht: tree at 
tfie ficiot (If which [ was couched among the bush«'s and 
tail £f:ass. 1 thought she would have seen me, for 1 saw 
htr diMlnctly; but she never £ki.spect£d that I was gSJing 
en fier heavenly fdce> over which the wind alternately 
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cast the shadow of the trembling leaves and the pale 
diamonds which the moon scatters through the woods. 

" I say, Edmee/' the abb6 replied, as he crossed his 
arms over his breast and struck his forehead occasionally, 
''that you do not see your position clearly. Sometimes 
you are so saddened by your difficulties, that you lose all 
hope, and wish to die (yes, my dear child, your health 
has really been aifected by it), and then, again, I must 
say it, even at the risk of making you somewhat angry, 
you regard your perilous position in a light and joyous 
manner that astonishes me.'' 

" This last reproach is put very delicately, my friend," 
she replied; '* but allow me to justify myself. Your 
astonishment is caused by your lack of knowledge of the 
Mauprat peculiarities. It is an indomitable race, incor- 
rigible, and one that gives birth only to casse-tites or coi^- 
jarrets. In those who have been refined by education, 
there still remain many knotty characteristics, such as 
a sovereign pride, an iron will, an utter contempt for life. 
You see, that, notwithstanding my father's wonderful 
kindness, he is sometimes so quick-tempered that he 
breaks his snuff-box as he puts it on the table, when your 
arguments triumph over his in politics, or when you beat 
him at chess. As for me, I feel that my veins are as 
large as if I were born in the noble ranks of the people, 
and i do not believe that any Mauprat was ever remark- 
able at court for the grace of his manners. Why do you 
wish me to set so much value on my life, when I have 
been born brave? There are moments of weakness, how- 
ever, when I feel most discouraged, and I regret my lot, 
like the true woman I am. But let me be once angered, 
once threatened, and the blood of this strong race asserts 
itself, and then, not being able to crush my enemy, I will 
cross my arms and laugh disdainfully at him who hopes 
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to frighten me. Listen, abb£, do not think this exagge- 
rated; for to-morrow, perhaps this evening, what I have 
just said may be realized; for since the mother-of-pearl 
knife, which does not look very murderous, but which is 
very good, was sharpened by Marcasse (who did it well), 
it has not been away from my side day or night, and my 
mind has been made up. 

" I have not a very strong wrist, but I should know 
how to stab myself as well as I know how to give my 
horse a lash with the whip. Well, that being the case, 
my honor is assured; my life hangs only on a thread, — a 
glass of wine, more or less, that Monsieur Bernard may 
drink any evening; a meeting; a look that he may surprise 
between Monsieur de La Marche and myself; — perhaps 
nothing! What is to be done? If I should lament, would 
that efface the past? We cannot blot out one page of 
our lives, but we can throw the book in the fire. If I 
had wept from morning till night, should I have prevented 
destiny, on an ill-omened day, from leading me to the 
hunt, causing me to be lost in the woods and encounter- 
ing a Mauprat, who led me into his den, where I only 
escaped disgrace, and perhaps death itself, by linking my 
life forever with that of a savage youth, who had none 
of my principles, none of my ideas, none of my tastes, 
and who, perhaps (ought I not to say doubtless?), will 
never have them? All that is unfortunate. Mine was 
the joy of a happy lot. I was the pride and the delight 
of my old father. I was about to marry a man whom 
1 esteem and like; no sadness, no fear had come into my 
life; I knew no perilous days or sleepless nights. Well, 
it was not God's will that I should enjoy such a beauti- 
ful life; but let His will be done! There are days when 
despair seems so thoroughly to take possession of me, 
that I think of myself as dead and of my fiance as a 
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widower. If it were not for my poor father, I should, in 
very truth, make light of it, because obstacles and fears 
have so little weight with me, that I am already tired of 
life, even in the short time I have lived." 

" This courage is heroic, but it is frightful !" exclaimed 
the abbe in an altered tone. " It is almost the determi- 
nation which leads to suicide, Edmee." 

" Oh! I will fight for my life," she replied, warmly; 
" but I would not hesitate a moment if my honor should 
not emerge safe and sound from all these dangers. As 
for that, I am not pious enough to endure a sullied life 
for the sake of repenting of faults which I never thought 
of committing. If God is so severe with me that I have 
to choose between death and shame " 

" He could never be ashamed of you, Edmee, a soul 
so chaste, a mind so pure " 

"Oh! never mind, dear abb6! Perhaps I am not so 
good as you imagine; I am not very orthodox in my relig- 
ious views, neither are you, abbe! I seek society very 

little, I am not fond of it; I never fear or despise the 
opinions of others, I shall never trouble myself about 
them. I do not know what principles of virtue would be 
powerful enough to prevent me from yielding if the evil 
spirit should attack me. I have read La Nouvelle HilcUse, 
and I have shed many tears over it But because I am 
a Mauprat, and have a relentless pride, I would never 
endure the tyranny of man, neither the violence of a 
lover, nor the blows of a husband. It only belongs to a 
subdued spirit and a cowardly character to yield through 
force what it refuses to entreaty. Sainte Solange, la 
belle pastoure [the beautiful shepherdess] permitted her 
head to be struck off before she would submit to the 
will of the lord of the domain. And you know that, 
from mother to daughter, the Mauprats are placed at 
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their baptism under the protection of the patroness of 
Berry." 

*'Yes, I know that you are both proud and strong," 
said the abbe, " and because I esteem you above all other 
women, I wish you to continue to live; I wish you to be 
free, to make a marriage worthy of you, — in a word, to 
play in the human family the r61e honored by noble souls. 
Besides, you are necessary to your father; your death 
would bring him quickly to the grave, strong and robust 
as that Mauprat still is. Chase away, then, these sad 
thoughts and extreme purposes. It is impossible that 
that adventure at La Roche-Mauprat could be aught but 
an unhappy dream. We all experienced the nightmare 
on that terrible night, but it is time to awake; we cannot 
remain overwhelmed by amazement like children; there is 
only one thing for you to do, and that is what I have told 
you." 

" Well, abbe, that course I regard as the most imprac- 
ticable of all. I have sworn by everything most sacred 
in the world and in the human heart." 

'' An oath exacted through fear and violence binds no 
one, human laws have so decreed it; and divine laws, in 
circumstances of this kind, especially, without doubt, 
release the conscience. If you were orthodox, 1 would go 
to Rome, I would go on foot, to release you from such 
a fearful vow; but you are not governed by the Pope, 
Edm6e, — neither am I." 

"So you wish me to commit perjury?" 

"Your soul would not be perjured." 

" My soul would be! I swore, well knowing what I was 
doing, and able to take my own life on the instant; for 
in my hand I held a knife three times as large as this. 
I desired to live, I wished above everything to see my 
father and embrace him. In order to keep him from 
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EfJevsng over niy disappeariince, I would tuive staked 
more thafi my H'e, \ wouM have predged my Immortal 
soul And» as 1 told you l^st evening, I have renewed 
my plfilgSp and that ffesfSy; for there was a wall between 
my ami^l>ifi Haaci and mysdf." 

" How could you tiave »3one aucti a foolJsn fhm£a 
Edmce? There* again » 1 do not understand you*" 

" OtiS Uan well believe that, for 1 dfl not ynderstund 
myself/' said Bdme*, with u pecuhat expression of face. 
tt j^y (]em^ child, you rau&t confess to me freely. I aitn 
iiK only ont here who can advise you, for 1 am the only 
one to whom you can tell everything under the seal of 
a friendship as sacred as the Catholic Cdnfession. Tell 
mCi then, Vou cannot think that a marriage between 
you and Bernard Mnuprat would be possible?" 

" How con what is inevitable be impossible?" rejoined 
Edm^e- " There is nothing more possible tJian to throw 
one's self Into the river; nothing more likely than to 
devote one's self to nnhapplness and despaii:; coctse- 
qu<;nt1y, nothing more possible than for me to matry 
Bernard Mauprat." 

" L will not be the one to l£nd a hand to aid thi£ abiurd 
and dtjplorable union," cried the abbe. "You, the wife 
antJ the slave of that ivtipc-jatret. Edmee* you have Just 
said ihit you could never endure the vLOlence of a lever, 
nor the blows of a huiiband/'' 

'' Do you think he would beat me?" 
*^He mLE.ht kill you!" 

"Ohl no," she replied In a decant manner, t(B$in£ 
bur knife 5n her liand^, *' 1 would kiU him first* Te ■ 
KLi.uprat^ a Wauprat and a half 1*' 

"You are iesting, Edm^e, O rny God t you are jestiTig 
at the thought of such a marTtage! But even if this nuin 
should have some affection lor you and esrteem you^ thinV 
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af tfiF impcisibtlity of understnndrng tilm, of the coarse- 

uiSi of t^is thougjitsj of tJiti vtleneas of his ]anguajje? The 
Heaft i* disgusted fit the thought *>! such n mijan; and in 
wfsst Efliiijuage wii\ you tipeak to him, great God S" 

Agalfi 1 Jonged to rise and attack my pme^yrift; but 
j ajntroJIeiJ my anger, Edmee spoke. I was nil ears 

" r itnow very wtrll that at thr end of three cJays th$r« 
wcHjtii he notUing left for me to do but to cut m)* thrMit; 
but since, in one way or another, that roust take place^ 
•^hy should 1 not ga atraight ahead until xht IiievIUbb 
hour} 1 acknowledge to yon that I have a tirieertna 
desire to ttve. Not all those who have fiore la U Hoche- 
Mauprat have retnrneJ. As for tne, I have teen there, 
not tD suffer death, but to be affianced lo it. Wen, i 
will continue until my wedding-day, nnd if Bernard be- 
comes tOd distasteful to me, I will kiEl TnyseJf after the 
fiaJJ/' 

"Edm^, you are too romatitJc at present," said the 
ibbi! m an irritated tone^ "Your father, God be 
thanked I wll\ not consent to this marriage; he has given 
h'fs word to Monsieur de La Morche, arid you, bJso, have 
given ytmts. That prdmise kt the only one whkh is 
vajjd." 

" My father will joyfully hail a union which will per- 
^tiwte his name and his roce in dirwt line. As for 
Monsieur de La March*, he will release me from niy oath 
rveo without my taking thu trouble of asking him' as 
«»n as he knows that I passed two hour* qt La Fttfht^- 
Mauprat, no uthef c-vplanatioti will be needed." 

'' He must be very unworthy of the estcieni I h:tve for 
litm* if he were to thinit your nanw dtshanored by an 
iBifortunatfi adventure from which you had emerEed 
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'♦ ThaitVis y> Bernard i" imid Hdm*e, ** for, in tact, 
owe him socat Eratitudej and, notwithatiindmg hts rese 
v^Eion^ and tonditiiuiiis, his condtict was niiible and inco 
ceivahle on the part of a ccmpe-JaTret.*' 

■ ■ God preserve me from denying the good qualtti 
that eduoition might have devetoptd "tn kh\& young ma 
and it is just btjcause lif thi? gaai side that It is possil; 
to bring ti'ira to reason." 

*' To edui:ate him? Never will! hfi cortftitit t» that; a 
H he should apply himself to study, Ii& would be no mt 
tucECSSful tlian patience U* When the physical frai 
l3 made for animaJ existence* the mind Is no long/er ■! 
to Imw to tlie rules which govern the intellect," 

*■ I believ* it to he so, therefore I do not speak of tfi 
1 (un tilklng about having an explanation v^'ittl him i 
making him understand tliat his honor requires hfcn 
release yon ffom your ptomise^ and to favor y^jur f? 
riage with Nlonaieur de Lq Warche^ either he \s a bf 
unworthy of flU esteem and al! consideration, or he 
recognize his wrong and his fnhy and sacrifice him 
nobly and wisely- Reledss me from lilt: secrecy wl 
you hiive imposed upon me; outl^orize me to spieak fra^ 
to him, and I will promise ygu success/' 

"1 do not agree with you," said EJin^; *'l>e3(d< 
will never oonsent to that. Whatever Bernard m*y 
shall come ffirlh wUh honor from my duel with I 
and if I should do as you wish, he would have caus 
think that 1 have wilfully trifled with him until now.' 
" Well, there la a last meU\od: that Is, to trust > 
self to the honor and prudence of Morssigur de La Mai 
Let him freely judge of your position^ and let him d 
the matter. You have the rig] it to confide your s 
to him, and you can be sure of his honor. If he isi 
ardly enough to dessert you under these circupista 
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mets remains ta yv>a, liii a la£t resort, to protect yourseir 
fiQm ihe vioJence of Bernard^ an pjtylutn wjthtn the wsM% 
rtf ii nunnery, Vou. wilJ remain there iome yedjij you 
wild pretend to take the veil. The young man will forget 
yi?Lj, and your Ubsny will be restart,'' 

'^Tbftt iSp indeed « the only jensjbJe cotirse to take, &nd 
i hove aJready thought of it; hut the time has not yet 
come to have recoiurse to it." 

" Doubtless. The conftfssidn to Monsitiur de La Marche 
must be made. If he is a man of spirit, as I think, he 
will protect you, iir]d take it upon himsi^if to hnve Bei- 
tatd Stfot away, eithi^r by persuasion or by tarct^" 
*'What kjnd of force, if you pleaie, abb^?" 
" The force that a gentleman can spply to his eqimi^ 
a;Cc::crding to our customs, — -honor and the su^ord." 

'^Ah! abbi, you, too, art? a btood-thiraty mini Wdl, 
tliit is just what I have always wished to ivo\d, what 
I wUi nvoid, 3hDuld it cost nut life and JionorJ I wlil not 
(lermLt a duel to take place between these twa ment** 
**I i^n understand that; one of the two is dear to you^ 
dfiErvediy. But evidently in this fight the danger would 
not be on the aide of Monsieur de La Marche/' 

■* Then the diiiiger would be on Bernard's *ide!" said 

Bdmeie, earnestly. " Whdt! I should hate Monsieur de 

La Marche if he si^nid provoke a duel with this poor 

chifd, who only knov^s how to handle a stick at n. ^iitig. 

How can such idtas occur to you* abb*? You must hat*; 

this unhappy Bernard very rnuch. And what cif mts, 

whosihould cause my husband to murder him m retyrn 

for hdving slaved me at the peril of his life? Noy rto, I 

will' neither perTUtt him td be aroused, nor humiliated^ nor 

turtnented. Ho is my cousin, lie ta a Mauprat, he i* 

iJmos^r M brother. [ will not permtt him to be chased 

tt^m Ehi& hauacf; I would rather leave it myself.'^ 






'♦These ir& very generous sentiments, Edm6e/' rtjpUfed 
the obbe. " But with what enthusiai^tn you express fcheml 
] am still perplextid^ and if 1 were not a.rraid of offeudlng 
yoUt I wouJd acknawlfedge to you that this solicitude for 
the young man su^^^tsts a new thought to m^,*' 

'* Wel]> then, tetl me what it is/' Eilmee replied, soms:- 
what cartly^ 

" \ wilt tell you if you oommanJ me: it Is that you 
seem to take a greater interest in this young man thaa 
Ifi Monsieur de La ttarche, and I would rather hsve 
rtJtained the reverse upjnion." 

'* Which of tiVitn needs my care most* wicked Chris- 
tian?" said Edfnte, smilinE^yi " i^ it n&t tlie hardened 
sinner whose eyes are not open to the light?" 

•" But still, Edm^e. you do love NVonsitHir de La Marche? 
Ln Heaven's namCf do not jjokel'* 

■Mf by ioFEe," she replia^ in a serious tone/* you. msm to 
hmve confidence in a person and feci friendly ttiward him, 
tii^n J love Monsieur de La Miirche; or, if you mean to feel 
Compassion and 90lic1tud£: fof any one, 1 love Bernard, \\ 
remains to be told which of the two affections is the greater^ 
That is your affair, abbo; as for mCt 1 trouble myself very 
Ijtlle about it, for I f**l that I only love one person psM- 
sicjnsitely, and that is my father, and one thing enthusS- 
iistkeJiliyi and that is my duty. Perhaps I should regret 
the care and devotion of the Heiitflniint-general; 1 shouid 
suffer for tl^e martifjcation th^t I shall soon be obligM to 
inflia upon him, by teljine him Uiat I cannot be his wife; 
bal this necessity does not plunge me in the depths of 
dcspaitt iKcause L know that Monsieur de L,a Marche will 

be eMUy consoled I am not joking, abb^; Wonsieur 

de La Warehe is a frivolous and somev^^hat cold man.** 

** If you do not care more for him than that, so (iiudi 
the bfstter: it will be one less suffering amid so many 
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wrmws; and yet. in learning of this iniJifitreflce, I lose 
t?ie ^jist tiopc t had ch^eTished of seeing you free frnin 
Bfrndrd ^upfal," 

'■ Ccme,, my friend » do not despair; eftjier B^r muil will 
beimejiabfe tcj friendsJiip and Joyalty, and mend hiswuyii., 
flr J will escape him.'^ 

" Through the door af the nunnery, or the gate of the 
cemetery." 

As Edmeisr C3.lmiy uttered these wordSj she tojised back 
her long hidck hjijr, which hAd fallen down over her 
stjoulders, and 3 strand of which shaded her p^le ^ce. 
'^Come," said 5hej. '^ God will Eome to tm? rescue; it 
1^ Ijoth foolish and impiotis to doubt Hm when In dan- 
ger. Are wt atheists, thfil we are ehj discrourag^d? 
Qwije, let us see Pfl,t*ence^ he wilt speak iome comfDrtiJig 
wdids to us* he is the aid orncle who skAv^ evexy thing 
without understanding artytTimg about it.'* 
They walked off, annJ 1 rerttiiinedt dismayed. 
Oh! how difftrfL-nt that night was from tlitr preceding 
one, Wh^t a new step 1 hsd taken in life^ nei Eon^er in 
the fliywery pisthi t<ut i>ri the Arid rock] Now [ realised 
iuiiy the odious part T was pluyingj and 1 had Just read, 
hi the depths of Edmee^s heart, tMe fear and disgust 1 
inspired in her. Nothing couid Glim my suffering, for 
nothing could excite my anger. She did not Eove Mon- 
sieur de La. JVlarche, she wis neither trifling with him 
nor with me; she loved neither of us; and how had I 
j*ern*ittetJ myself to believe that the generoits feel tug of 
..cjmprtsiion she had for me, the noble devotion to her 
^*€frti word J couJd be iovel Mow could I imapne, at the 
r^nmvPil when the presumpluoojs fancy deserted me^ that, 
^* teaist my love^ she must necessoriJy be in iov^ with 
3t0mf^ t>[ie dss? 
ti 
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Ln sbortj 1 was powerless against my own frenstyt all 
I could nccompJish through it *as the flight or death 
of Edn5«] Her deathl At thi^ thought, my blocsd froie 
in my ueins, my heart stood stlSl, and I experienced M\ 
the stlr*g> of repentance penetrate it. This melancholy 
evening was the nUKt earnest c^lE to me from Provlden-ce, 
I finally understDod thoae laws of modesty and ^intly 
freedom thflt* up to that tirne^ tny ignorancs had outraged 
artd insulled. They astonished me more than ever, but 
I tecogniit^ them; they were proved b>' self -evidence. 
Edmee^s strong and true squL was before me like the 
tablet trf Sinait whereon the finger of God ha<i just traced 
the immutable truth- Her virtue was not feigned, her 
knife was sharpened and always ready to wash out the 
stiiin of my lovcl I was so frightened at the danger 1 
hiid run of seeing her expire in my arms, so dismayed 
at the lEisult I had offered her hy hoping to conquer her 
opposition t that I sought the moat extreme mea&uri^ to 
repair my faults and restore her security. 

The only thing that seetned beyond my power was to 
^» away; for^ at tlie same moment when the feeling of es- 
teem and respect awakened within me, my love, changinj^ 
its nature, so to speak, increased in my soul, and spread 
throughout my whole being. Edmee appeared to me 
under i ne*' aspect. She was no longer that betutiftJl 
yoUiig girl whijse presence confused my aensci; she wai « 
young man of my own age, as beautiful as a seraph, proud, 
coujagefju^, inflexible on the point of honor, generous, 
capable of that sublime friendship which makes brothers 
in diiuSt but having no enthusiastic love except for the 
Dlvinit}',— tike the knight-er rants, who, notwitlistandin£a 
thousand triMl^t marched to the Holy Land in golden armur. 
From that moment, 1 felt my love descend from my 
terrvpestuuu^ brain into the healthy regions of my hi^rt^ 
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«nd devatian no longer appeared la be dn enignis to mt. 
1 resolved td begin the next dsy to tshtw tay mibmissKin 
and tenderness. 1 returned very lale^ ovtrcoine with 
hitijiJE, dl'ing from f^naeer^ eitliausted frcjm nay emotfans. 
J went mto the pantry, took n piece of breads and ate it 
moistened with my tears. I l^ned against the Termless 
ittwe, the dying rays of an empty lamp glimmered fc^ebly; 
Edni^e entered with out perceiving rae» tnok some cherries 
out ot the closet , and slowty approached the stove; she 
iiwas pale and abstracted. On seeing me, she uttered a 
cry, and Jet the cherries drop. 

■■ Edmefi/' I said to her, "I beg you nevtr a^tn to be 
afraid at me; tliat in ali I can say, for I do not knovv how 
10 e«:pJain myself; and yet 1 had resolved to tell you 
many things." 

**Ydu wi[\ tell me another time, my dear coLisin," she 
repfiedi whiles trying to smUe. 

But she was unable to t'onceal the fear whiih she felt 
it finding herself alane with me. 

I d[d not try to detain her, i felt keenly the pain and 

htimtlfatron caused by tier distrust. 1 had no right to 

C[7mplain, and yet never had any man greater need af 

encDura gtinen t . 

Just as slie was leaving the room, my courage failed 

, ta&, and [ burst into tears as on the previous everilng by 

tine chapel window* Edm^e stopped at the threshold, 

hesitated a second ; then, led by the kindness nf her heart 

find overcoming her fears, she turned inward me, and 

stoppirig a few steps from my chatrt she said: 

'■ Bernard, you are unhappy; is it then my fault?" 

J W49 unable to answer, I was ashamed of my tears; but 

the jgrester the effort I made to restrain them. Ihe more my 

br^a^t i welled *ith sobs. In b«3HB3 physically 5o strong 

i I was, tears are convulsions; mine resembled an agony. 
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" Come, now! tell me what troubles you!'* said Edmee, 
with all the bluntness of fraternal friendship. 

And she ventured to rest her hand upon my shoulder. 
She looked at me impatiently, and a great tear ran down 
her cheek. I threw myself on my knees, and tried to 
speak to her, but this was as yet impossible; I could only 
articulate the word to-morrow again and again. 

" To-morrow? what about to-morrow?" said Edmee; 
*'are you not satisfied here? Do you wish to go 
away?" 

" I will go if you wish it," I replied. ** Tell me, would 
you prefer never to see me again?" 

"By no means do I wish that," she replied; **you 
will remain here, will you not?" 

" Command me," I replied. 

She regarded me with the greatest surprise; I remained 
kneeling; she leaned on the back of my chair. 

"For my part, I am sure that you are very good," 
she said, as if she were answering some inward doubt; 
"a Mauprat can be nothing by halves, and from the 
moment that you begin to improve, it is certain that you 
must lead a noble life." 

"I will," I replied. 

"Truly?" she said, with naive and real joyousness. 

" On my honor, Edmee, and on yours! Dare you 
shake hands with me?" 

" Certainly," she said. 

She gave me her hand, which trembled. 

" Then you have formed good resolutions?" she said. 

" I have made such good ones that you will never have 
cause to reproach me," I replied. "And now, Edmee, 
retire to your room, and do not lock your door in the 
future: you have no cause to fear me any more; I shall 
never wish anything but what you desire." 
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She ctJiitlAued to look at me with surprise < and, after 
pressjr^ tay tijiiid^ she withdr^Wj but r*.'tur/ied ::^evera! 
times to gaie at me, a* if 5he could not cijmpreheEaiJ tuch 
t rapid a>n version. At last* stopping ^t the doorway. 
Hire aaid tP me in an affecttcjnale tone'. 

"You, tooji nitist rest yourself; you are weary; for 
several days you t^ave teen wd an J greatly cimnged. 
If ydo do not wish to grieve me, you will take care of 
yoUfjifflfi Btfrnard." 

Silt! gave me a friendly and gentle nod. In her larjjt 
eysSf already holtow^ ti!] rough suft^frng, there wm an 
mdrlinAbIc expression in which distrust and hope, sfftc- 
tJon and curif^ity, appeared atternately, and then again 
s^EmuItan«?o usly « 

** 1 will take care of myseif, I will sleep, I wilt not be 
sadj'* [ replied. 
*'And you will work?" 

■*And [ will wofk— — But you, Edmee, you will par- 
don me for all the anxiety I have {^used you^ and you 
Wili Jove me a littTeH'* 

■'And r will love you a great de«l/' she answered, 
" II you are alwavs like yaii are this eveni^rtg," 

The next day at daylight I entered the at^b^'s roam; 
he hstd 3 J ready risen, and was rep ding. 

" Mensieur Aubert," I said to iiim> " ysu have sevefdl 
times ptoposed to give me lesAons; i come to beg you to 
fulflJ yOiir courteous a^err'* 

J had spent part ui the nigiit preparing this opening: 
sentence, and the attrtude 1 wljuIlI assume when face tu 
tifct' with the abb^K Without really hating him, for 1 felt 
siift? that t>e was good^ arid that it was only my fiiiiits he 
drslike^d, I felt mucfi bitterness against him^ I inwardly 
f ecQgrj ijted that J deserved all the diaparagmg thin&s he 
had told EdJTiee about me; but it occurred to me tliat 
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|gr>iJrsnce; and, to prevent this, 1 adspteij the pfan of aji- 
tiLipating all his remarks, t>y stHtlng that I knew nmhing, 
ar>i by begaJng him to teach me everything frotn the very 
tmrgintilng. After I had taken my first lesson, I reaJ in 
]]js penatradng eyes, whicTi I had myself learned lo pene- 
rrJfit, a. desire td pusa frtim this coMness \tAq jj sort of 
iDtimacy; but J paid tio att^ntmn to hfs advontt^. He 
iho Light to diSiirm mtf by praising my stt<&ntian dnd my 
Intel tJgenee. 

■' Vou give yciiJfself too much trouble, monsieur I'sbbe/* 
{ replied; " I do not noed to be encouraEtrd. I do not be- 
lieve that J am so tntetJFgent, but I ain *tire thpt I am 
jittentive; and, ds \ am onJy benefiting mysetf by gtving 
the dasest appttoitimn to my studies, there is no reason 
t%r you to compliment me/' 

WhEle spiking thuis, I saluted him, und i)v-ithdrew into 
my room, where I at ones set to work upon the French 
c;ferdAe he had given me. 

When I went down to breakfast, \ saw thai Edmee hgd 
already be*n totd of the fuifiJment of my promises of the 
evening before* She extended lier hantj to me first, and 
£iifled me her good cousin several times during breakfast; 
id much so, that Wonsieur de La Mjrthe, ^vhose fac^e 
never expresst^J anything* showed surprise, Uf something 
akin to it. J fiopaJ thiit he would seek o<:[:asion tn de- 
mand an ejitpianation of the rudeness of my speech of the 
^vcnm^ before, and, although } had determined to show 
great moderation during this conversation, \ feft much 
wounded Jit the care he took ta ;ivoid it. This indllfcr' 
encc he felt td an insult coming from me tmpliej a sort 
ot contf^mpt which caused me much pain, but the fear ol 
-ibplfrdfiing Edfn^e gave me strength to control myself. 
It seems ipcreJible that ray idea of supplanting him 
iJtioutd nat for a moment be shaken by this humiliating 
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heaff and my mind ^vith ideas lather than to adorn any 
ini^IHgence with words, 

fp the evenings, she pfatendcd that she desirEd to 
reperi45i? some fa^forite book, and read aloud, aiterrmtety 
*it(j the 3bbe, gome ptagsages irota CondiUac, Feiielon, 
BernaJln de Saint- Pierre, Jean- Jacques, md even Jjona 
Mn]itaij*ne and Montesquieu* These passages were mt- 
tainly chosen before hand, and adapted to my capacity, 
r understood them very w^Wt and I was secretly astcn- 
ishod at it; fur if, during Bie day, I opened thase same 
ttuaksdfi chance migJit dictate, I stumbtett over every lint 
With the superstition natura] to youthful leivers* J wi]|- 
ingiy inuigined that siuthdrs acquired a magtcqj dearne^s 
when interpreted through Edmee's tips, and that my mind 
ofi^ned rniraciik»usEy ^t the sound of her voioe. Stil], 
Eiimee did not openly show me the interest she took In 
li^rsclf ijTkstrurting me. She w^s quite nilftaken in thinking 
that she ought to conceal her solicitude from me; I should 
have been only the more zealous and ardent In my ^vork. 
But m this she was imbued with Hie spirit oi Bmik, and 
put in practice the systematjc ideas of her de.ir philasoplier, 
Moreovei-t 1 did not spare myself at ali* and, my deter- 
minadon not i'nduding prudence, i^ was .sQon obliged to 
stop. The cJian^e of air, diet^ habits^ my viftifs, the lade 
Ktf vigorous exercise^ the struggle going on in my mird,— 
in a word, the fearfu] revplution to which my nature was 
^libjectedt tn changing from tiie man of the woods Into 
th«- intelligent maji, brought on ft nervc?!!'^ di^ea^e which 
rru^ me almost cvaty Tof several weeks, and weak- 
mindeJ for some dayj> lotiger^ but which it last piissed 
away, Jiravibs me entirely prctstrated, with my p*st lite 
A btank, but prepared for my future. 

One night, M the most critical monignt of my fllncRff, 
I SHw^, during u ImM interval, th»t Edm^tf was in my 
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rooniH Al first, I tbougbt 1 mu5t bedreamme. The nlgtit- 
lamp threw a qsilvcfiflg ^^^'^\ a pa'^^ moiionleas form was 
reclining in a large easy-<J9air. 1 recogriiied a tarvR lock 
of black hair unfastened and falling Qver her white fiown, 
1 Taiicid myself, feeblt as t was. being scarcely a bit to 
move; 1 tried to E^t up out of bed, Juat then. Patience 
^lood before me and geiitly prtJvented me. Saiat-Jean 
w^ns sleeping in another arm-ch^iir. Every night two 
m*n thus watched nver me to hold me down wheTJ 1 
v^sa ^ p«y tQ delirious ravinjjs. Often It was the a^be, 
sometimes the warthy Marcasse^ who, before leaving 
Berry to make his tnur through the nei]f;hboring provinces ^ 
had come to make a fmul hunt in the granaries of the 
chAtenu, and who kindly relieved the servants who had 
becomtr weafy in the palEiful duty of watching over me* 
As I had no idea that I was ill, it wEks very natural that 
the unexpected presence of the hermit In my room caused 
me irych surprise and confused my mind. That evening, 
] had trid such a violent attack that it exhausted all my 
strength. I therefore abandoned myself to melancholy 
vagafLes, and, seizing the hMird of the good m an . t askeii 
lura if that wa^ really Edm^e'f corpse reclming in th( 
arm-chair near me. 

"It is Edmie, alive and well,*' he replied to tne in i 
low voice; '* but &he is asleep, m^ dear monsiieiir, do no 
awaker> her. If you require anything^ I am here to car< 
fur yoLt, and that ^vith a willing heart, — ^yes, indeed !" 

" M.y good Patience, you are deceiving me/' I said 
■^she is dead, and &o am 1^ and you have come to buf 
us. Put us in the same coflinj do ytm understand^ fc 
we are engaged to be married. Where is her ring? Tak 
it and put It on my finger; the wedding-night has come. 
He vainly tried to overcome this hallucination. 1 pei 
sisted in believing that Edm^e was dead, and \ declare 
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Gtai 1 WQUiii not ^leep )n my sbraud iinilesE I possessed 
my W'-ife's u'rig. Edinee, who had watched hy me for 
several nights^ waa so ejth^iksted that she heard nothingn 
Besides, I ipcike in a low tone, like Patience, frtim an 
irtiitstJv^e instinct^ s\idn as is cmty noticed in thildren or 
u]i0t!?, J persisted in my fancy, and patience, who frared 
that it might dhAnge to frenzy, gently tuok a cornelian 
fjnfi from Edmee^s firrgtr and put it upon mine, i no 
soune^r had \t, than [ carrEcd it tu my lipj;^ then 1 crossed 
my hdJiJ^ on my chest as when corpses are placed in the 
tombp and sJept soundty. 

Thf* tmxt diiy* when they tried to take the ring awgy 
from mc, 1 became so unmanageable tfiat they gave up 
the attempt. J fell asleep agjtn> and the sbb>^ took it 
off A$ J ilept. But when I opened my eyes, J perceived 
my iksss, aiad bf^gan to rave. Edmee, vvho was in the 
room, immediately ran toward me and put the ring on niy 
^r\ger, at the same time reproach inji the; abbi^, I calmed 
Jctwn at once, and «aid, ^ t Hfted my dim tyei toward 
her: 

*' Are you ndC my wife after your death as during: your 

♦^ CertBJnly/* she replied; "^ii«p in peace.** 
*' Eternity is long/' I said to her, *' and I wish to filJ It 
wfith the memory of your caresses. But [ have looked lit 
Viiri^: I cannot recall the remembrance of your love/' 
She berit over mc and kissed fne. 
" Vou do wron£* Edmeei" said the abb^; '* such reme- 
<lies chajige to poisein,*' 

*' Leave me atone, abbe," she replied impatiently ^ iS 
she- seated herseEf by rny iJed* " leave me alone, [ pray 

I went to ^etp with one h»nd in hersj reiterattnig lo her 
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" One is comfortable in the tomb; nne is happy \vhen 
dead; is it not so?^' 

During my convaleSMncc, Edmie waa much less detnfjn- 
str^tive, butt t^uite n* devoted. I told her my dreams^ 
and I karried from her wbjch of my Temembrances vi^t^re 
teal; without this confirmation tff them^ I should still 
have Uiouubt that 1 hud dreameiia them alL E begged her 
to k't me have the ring, and she consented. 1 ahautd 
havti added, ttiat^ as an acknowledgment of so much 
kmdnss. 1 kept this ring as a plfidge of friendship, and 
not of betrothul; but the thijught of such a self-sacTllice 
WB3 beyond my powers. 

One day I asl^ed after MLonsieur de La Mjirche. Pa- 
tienu was tbe only one from whom f dared inquire^. 
" Gone,'* he replied. 

" Wbal! gore?" 1 said; ** for some time?" 
" Forever* if it please God I ] know nothing more I 
never ask questioris; hut 1 happened to be in the g3.rden 
when be bade good-by, and it was all as cold as a De- 
cember night. They both said to each other *Au re voir I* 
but although Edmee had the s^me kind, frank manner 
5lie always has, the other had the expression of a farmer 
who has just seen an April frost. Aftauprat, PWaupr^t, ii 
is Sflld ti:iai you havt tjecnnae a great siudeni atM*^ a -tin 
wsrtliy pffion. Flraiember what I told yauz that^ whet 
you are oidj perhips there will be no more titles or lord 
ships* Perhaps you wi!l be called P&re Wauprat, iust a 
I am called P^re Pattenpe, although I have r^ever tieei 
either i priest or the father of a family/' 
" Welt, what are you driving at/" 

" Remember what I told you," he replied; "there a 
many ways of becoming a son^rer, and otie can Un& 
the future without having given one's belf to tUt; rtevi 
for my part, I am in favor of yout m^trlage wttn yo^ 
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vOUtin^ Continue to conduct yii^urself welL You art 
Je^rncU; it is said that you reuU fluently tn any took you 
cofiic flCrass. What more do yqu want? Tlwrfi are S9 
nuny haoks here, that the sweat i uns do^n my forelitdd 
at the mere sifiht of them; it seems to me ttrat I twglti 
oni^e more to feel that i cn?vs;r shsJI learn to read. Von 
wi}' ifuon bf Mv^l\. It Monsieur Hubert wi[3 itstfrn to m^, 
th* wedding will take plact! on Ssint-Martjn's Day.*' 

♦'Keep quiet, PatiefiCtfE"* [ said to him, '^you wqrry 
mer my <:ousin cJoes not h}V€ m^." 

** r tell yaa she doej, t do^ you lie In ytnJr thrust! af 
the nobles say, 1 know how CArefnlly she his v^atched 
over yon, and Marcasse, when he was on the roof^ saw 
hsft through her ivindow, ^11 her kne^ in the miildk 
of her bedrociim flt five o'clock in the morningi on the dny 
yau were so ili.*' 

The imprudent remarks of Pattence, the tender cats 

Edmee had taken of ine, the departure gf Monsieur de 

t,H Aiafche, and^ above afl, the weakness of my hr^jn, 

criuse^ me tQ beMevti thni wimt I desired was true^ but in 

propoftlan &5 [ regained m.y strength, Edm£e withdrew 

withitt the safe limits of a trar^quil ^nd prudent friernj- 

shrp, Nfi'ver did any ontr recover health with less pEeai^ure 

thani I, for each day Edrnte's visits b^ame shorter, and 

when I vi^as able to leave my room, 1 could pas% only il 

ferw hQiurs o day rvear her^ ju.st as before my tflne?3. 

She had! liad ihe marvellous urt of showuiE roc^ the Ifn- 

Jerest affection without being Jed into any fresh ejipEgJim- 

tjptti aJ3DUt our mysterious betrothal. If I had not yet 

jstJ:iH5*£:tef!t greatne** of soul to renounce my dnimsj 1 had 

u.t re3^t acquired honor enough not to recill them, nnd j 

rotmd myself precisely on the same terms with her as 

>v-hc?n J was l^ken ill. Monsieur de L^ Mitrche ^as in 

^ris; Ijut^ she said, hfi hud been cafled there b>' the 
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duties of h» position. And he ^ntentJed to return at the end 
of the winter, which was now beginning. NotHitte tn the 
conversation rf the knight or the abbe implied that there 
tiad been a rupture between the fiances. They rarely 
apoke of the lieutenaTSt'EtneraU but when they did, it was 
without Testramt or repugnance, I fell agam into my 
5t;it£ of dtsubt. for which I found no other remedy than 
XQ draw the reins of my wUi tighter. ** I wyU compel 
ivfr to prefer me/' i said to ray self, as I raised fny eyes 
from mjf hook and g^itid at Edm^t's large inscrutable 
eyiJS calmly fastened on SAonsieur de La Warche's letters » 
which her father received from time to time, and which 
htf handed to her after having read them, 

I ag^Jn plunEed ^^^^ ^^^'^y- ^^^ °- '°"S ^^^ ' suffered 
from tcirlWe pains in my head, but I bore them with 
sloScism; during the winter evenings. Edmee resumed the 
cBiirse of study which She was pursumu foT my benefit 
IniJireclljf. I astontshed the abbe snew by my aptitude 
and the rapidity of my success. The care he took of me 
in [uy illness had disaTmed me, and although I was uot 
yet able to feel cordially attached to him, well k flowing 
thut he did not take my part with my cousin » I showed 
him much more confidence and regard than in the past. 
His long talks were as usiefui to me as my lessons; I 
was itlowed tn join m the waiVca in the park and in iJw 
philosophical visits to the snow-covered cabin of Pattence. 
In this way I couJd see Edmee oftener and longer. My 
behavior was such that her mistrust of me was honished, 
and slie no longer feared to be left alone with me. But I 
had scarcely any opportunity of proving my herDism, for 
the abbt> whose watchfulness could never he lid led to 
sleep, was always at our heels. I no longer suffered In 
consetiuence of thiij surveUiance^ on the contrary, it 
pleased me; for^ notwithstanding &1| my re^nlutionap the 
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mysterious storm aometimes agitated my senses, and 
unce Of twice^ finding myself afone with Edmee, t de- 
pattaii abruptly and left tiei to htsrseif so as to hide rov 

Out life waa now apparently tranquil and sercTie, and 
ft>f some time it rcslly vms; but sooii 1 caused them more 
trouble than ever by a vice that education devebpcd in 
mCf and which ^ until n&w, had lertiEiTried buried und^r 
my mare offensive but Jtss aerfoiis fjiufts: this vice, the 
despair of my new life, was vaniiy. 

In 6pit£^ t}f th^iT ^ystem^ the ibb^ and my ccfusin com- 

cnJtEed the fault of praising me too much for my progress, 

They had been so littie prepared for my perseverance, 

tiiat th&y attributed ail the gfciry to my super] Dr abiEitJe^, 

Perhaps they ii^a feTt n ElttJe persona} triumph in their 

exaiggerated view of the success of their phiEosophltnl 

ide^j^ applied to my development. What is certiin, is 

tliat I 3tiow£d myself lo be easily persuaded that 1 was 

rejiiark^trly InteEhgetit, and that 1 wss a man very much 

alxive the ordinary. My dear instructors Sfion reap^ 

tht sad fruits of their imprudence, 5nd it was already 

t&a late to arrest the development of this immoderate 

sejtf-love. 

It may be, thought that this fatal passioHj having been 
repres5<NJ by the had treatment I had received during my 
chJEdhocKJr had only to be aroused, it ts thought we have 
witbin U5, from our earEJest infancy^ the germs of the 
virtues and vices which time develops according to our 
environment. As for me* 1 had not unt[E then found any 
food for my vanity; far what had I to he proud of during 
tf)e «aF]y days I passi'd with Bdmee^ But no sooner was 
food found than the crushed vanity arose triumphant, and 
inapired me with as much presumption aa it had formerly 
^fige^ted O'f ^hame and timid re^rve. Besides^ 1 wu 
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af thr French Revorutian intruded into every TnesUnBi 
tinjl ev^n into th^ bii^otn e)f the family, I believe th^b 
w»s mt iL house, whether palace of C3.bm, that did nut 
OUfltiiH its bitter, arJcmt^ opinionated diator ready to 
ij^fiind into the parliamentary arena. 

I vi.-ff4* tl^en, the ontor of the fhflt&au of S&inte-Sevtre; 
fliid my gPQd uncle, nccustomed toa fiemMance of authortty 
Vfhich prevented him from seeing the real revolt in the 
niifhis around hicn, toutd not bear s contrndiction so aiit- 
fepohcn 4) mine. He was proud and hot-hooded; and what 
vas worse* he had n difficufty in express tfig liimself which 
increased hts naturjl imputiencej and thJ.*; made hini so ili- 
rmtured townrd others^ that he becunie 131- matured toward 
tiim^if. He kicked the tiaming fagots on Ihe hearth, 
he ahatttred his spectncEes^ he scattered his snuff in 
great showers on the floor^ and made the high celling;! 
of his man or resound with his sonorous voice. I tcK?k a 
cruci tJcJjght In aH this; for^ with one phrase that I hod 
but just spelled out in my tsooki i overthrew the fragile 
scafiodd uport which rested his JifeEong opiriions. That 
was £ very foolish and 3 very silly pride on my part; but 
the desire fot combat* the pleasure of dtspliiying in lei- 
lactually the energy which my physical ejfistence lacktsd^ 
corned Tne forward Incessantty* In vain Edmee coughs 
to warn me to be .^tJent* ^nd, to save her father's self- 
respect , she tried to find, even jigainst her own convic- 
fianSf some dt gumeni favt^ring hts side ot the question ^ 
iTcr lirkew^rm a&isistnnce and the kfnd of compromise she 
seeined to command me to make, oniy served to increisse 
my miJversjsry's hritation. 

** Let him talk!" he cried; " Etlm^* do not interfere in 
fbfs dispute: \ wish to beat him at lali points. If yrtu 
^wmy% interrupt us* I shall never be fible to prove to him 
Iww stbisar4 he is,'* 
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these ptaertle daily excitements were hasten tng his break- 
ing'up. Tlie 3bb^ was a prey to epnuj; Edrnce gre^v sad. 
either in consequence of our matte of life or from sonji! 
Unknown cause- She wished to go ttWAy, so we went- 
for her father^ :in,i£jL]US aboirt her melancholy state of 
mind, h3d no otlier wrM than hers. I tretnbJed ivith joy 
at the thought of «einj5 Paris; ami whNe Bdrnee feit sure 
th3t mtercourse with the wortd wouM rub ufi the rough 
edges of my pedarrttc manner * I dJream&i of as^^iurimg 
the attitude of a ccsnqueror in that utfrfd so greatly 
d!^pfrmg&d bj'' our philosophers ► One btfaudfu] MarcK 
aioruFng we set out, Uie knight with hi?r daughter and 
Msdemolseflf Leblaner in a pmst-diatBe; I traveled in 
suDther chaise wiili the abbe^ who iJf coni::^ed his joy 
at the prospect of seeing t!ie caprta] for the first time in 
his Jife^ And with niy valet Sajnt-Jtan, why l»wed defer- 
entiany to every one who passed, in order to preserve 
iili polit^ne^ of manner. 
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The venerable Bernard^ fsttiguoi {Tom having talked 
so tongt dismissed us until the Hfxt day. QilEed upon 
by u*, at the appojnteid hcjur, to keep his promise, he 
coijlinuetl tils story; as foJlo^s: 

Tha epoch nurked a new phase in my IPfe. While at 
Sainte-St^ire, I fiaJ heen ahsorbed by my passion arid my 
studies. Afi my energy h&d been concentrated on these 
two subjects. On arriving at Paris, a thrcft curtain rase 
txefore my eyes, and for several days I was astionj^hied 
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more, by examining, from a corner of the room, what 
went on, than I should have done in a year of conjectures 
and researches. I think that I should never have under- 
stood anything about society if I had viewed it only 
from a distance. Nothing established any definite rela- 
tion between what occupied my thoughts and what filled 
the minds of other men. As soon as I found myself 
in the midst of that chaos, it was forced to resolve 
itself into order before me, and to disclose to me a great 
number of its elements. This road which led me into 
life was not without its charms, I well remember, at the 
starting-point. I had nothing to demand, to desire, or to 
strive for in the social scale. Fortune had taken me by 
the hand. One fine morning she drew me from an abyss 
to seat me upon a downy couch, and make me the child 
of a distinguished family. The sight of the agitations 
of others amused me. My heart was only interested in 
the future on one mysterious point, — ^the love I felt for 
Edmee. 

My illness, far from diminishing my physical force, re- 
newed it. I was no longer that dull and drowsy animal 
who was even too lazy to digest his food, and whom 
fatigue brutalized. I felt every fibre of my soul vibrating 
to higher and unfamiliar harmonies, and was astonished 
to find that I possessed faculties of which, until then, I 
had never surmised the use. My good relations rejoiced 
at this change without being surprised at it. They had 
augured so kindly of me from the first, that it seemed 
as if they had done nothing all their lives but civilize 
barbarians. 

The nervous system which had just been developed in 
me, and which made me pay during the remainder of my 
life, by intense and frequent sufferings, for the enjoy- 
ments and advantages it procured me, had made me 
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especially impressionable; and this aptitude for feeling 
external influences was aided by an acuteness of the 
senses found only among animals or savages. I was 
astonished at the weakness of the faculties of others. 
Men who wore spectacles, women whose sense of smell 
was impaired by snuff, prematurely old people, deaf and 
gouty before their time, made me feel sad. The world 
seemed to me like a hospital, and when I found myself, 
with my robust health, in the midst of these infirm beings, 
it seemed to me that I could have blown them into the 
air like thistle-down. 

Hence it was my misfortune and fault to abandon my- 
self to a very silly pride, that of presuming upon the 
gifts of nature. This led me for a long time to neglect 
their substantial improvement, as being a superfluous 
progress. Preoccupied, as 1 soon was, in contemplating 
the insignificance of others, I was prevented from ele- 
vating myself above those whom, henceforth, I regarded 
as my inferiors. 1 did not see that society is made up 
of elements of little value, but that the arrangement of 
these elements is so wise and so substantial that one 
must be a past-master before he can add the least frag- 
ment to it. I did not know that in this society there was 
no middle path between that of a great artist and a good 
workman. Now I was neither the one nor the other, and, 
if the truth must be told, all my ideas did not successfully 
free me from routine; all my strength only enabled me, 
even with great difficulty, to do as others did. 

Thus, in a few weeks, I passed from a state of exces- 
sive admiration of society to one of disdain. From the 
time when I grasped the meaning of its influences, these 
seemed to me to be so miserably impelled by a feeble 
generation that the expectation of my guides was dis- 
appointed without their being aware of it. Instead of 
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feeling awed, and trying to hide myself in the crowd, I 
imagined that I could rule it whenever I wished, and 
I secretly amused myself with dreams that I blush to 
recall. If I did not often make myself supremely ridic- 
ulous, it was owing to the very excess of this vanity, 
which might have feared to be compromised by manifest- 
ing itself. 

At that time, Paris offered a spectacle which I shall not 
attempt to describe to you, because you have doubtless 
studied it often and earnestly in the excellent pictures 
delineated by eye-witnesses, either in the form of gen- 
eral history or private memoirs. Besides, such a picture 
would be beyond the bounds of this story, and I have 
promised only to narrate the chief facts in my moral and 
philosophical history. To give you an idea of my intel- 
lectual activity at that period, it will suffice to say that 
the American Revolution had begun, that Voltaire had 
received his apotheosis in Paris, and that Franklin, the 
prophet of a new political religion, had brought the seed 
of Liberty even to the court of France. Lafayette was 
secretly preparing his romantic expedition, and most of 
the young men of the higher classes were carried away 
by fashion, by novelty, and by the pleasure inherent in 
all opposition which is not dangerous. 

The opposition to the government assumed a graver 
form, and was regarded more seriously among the old 
nobles and members of the parliaments. The spirit of 
the League had revived in the ranks of these elderly 
patricians and proud magistrates, who, while they still 
supported the tottering monarchy on one shoulder, with 
the other lent substantial support to the encroachments 
of philosophy. The privileged classes enthusiastically 
lent their hand to accelerate the near overthrow of their 1 
privileges, by being dissatisfied with the restrictions that 
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had been put upon them by kings. They educated 
their sons in constitutional principles, and imagined that 
they were about to found a new monarchy, in which the 
people would assist them in placing themselves above 
the throne, and this is why the greatest admiration of 
Voltaire and the most ardent sympathy with Franklin 
were expressed in the most brilliant salons of Paris. 

So unusual and, it must be said, so unnatural a progress 
of the human intellect gave an entirely new impulse, a 
sort of querulous vivacity, to the cold and strained rela- 
tions of the court of Louis XIV. It had also imparted 
serious formality and an appearance of depth to the 
frivolous manners of the regency. The pure but in- 
significant life of Louis XVL counted for nothing, or 
imposed upon no one; never before had there been so 
much idle talk taken seriously, so many hollow maxims, 
so much pomp of wisdom, so much variance between 
words and conduct, as were indulged in at this epoch by 
those who considered themselves the intelligent classes. 
It is necessary to recall this to make you understand 
the admiration I at first felt of a world apparently so dis- 
interested, so courageous, so ardent in the pursuit of 
truth; and the disgust that I soon felt for so much affecta- 
tion and frivolity, and the abuse of the most sacred words 
and the holiest convictions. For my part, I was sincere, 
and I based my philosophical enthusiasm, that sentiment 
of newly-revealed liberty that was then called le culte de 
la raison, on an inflexible logic. I was young, and had a 
good constitution, the first condition, perhaps, of a healthy 
brain; my studies were not of wide scope, but they were 
thorough; my mind had been fed with healthful and easily 
digested food. The little that 1 knew served to show me 
that others knew nothing, or that they were deceiving 
themselves. 
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In the beginning, few people called at the knight's 
house. He had been from boyhood a friend of Monsieur 
Turgot and several other distinguished men, and had not 
associated with the fashionable youths of his day, but 
had lived quietly in the country, after having conducted 
himself bravely in the war. His circle, therefore, con- 
sisted of a few serious legal gentlemen, several elderly 
soldiers, and some of the old and young noblemen of his 
province, who, like himself, had sufficient means to pass 
every other winter in Paris; but he had maintained a 
more distant connection with a more brilliant society, 
wherein Edmee's beauty and elegant manners attracted 
attention as soon as she appeared. An only child, and 
sufficiently rich, she was courted by the influential women, 
a class of go-betweens in high places, who always have 
several young proteges, very much in debt, under their 
care, whom they wish to establish at the expense of a 
provincial family. Then, when it was known that she 
was engaged to Monsieur de La Marche, an almost ruined 
scion of a very illustrious family, they paid even more 
court to her, and by degrees the small salon she had 
chosen for the receptions of her father's old friends be- 
came too small for the brilliant noblemen, professional 
men, and great ladies with philosophical ideas, who wished 
to become acquainted with the young Quakeress, or the 
Rose of Berry (these were the names given her by a 
fashionable woman). 

Edmee was not at all dazzled by her rapid success in 
a society in which this was her first appearance; and her 
self-control was so great, that never^ — notwithstanding 
the anxiety with which I watched her every movement — 
could I perceive that she was flattered by the impression 
she produced. What I did observe was the admirable 
good sense she displayed in all her words and actions. 
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Her bearing, at once naive and reserved, a certain mixture 
of ease and modest dignity, made her shine among the 
women who were most brilliant and most accustomed to 
receive attention. And here I should say, that, at first, I 
was very much shocked at tiie tone and bearing of these 
women, so universally praised; they appeared ridiculous 
to me, with their studied graces, and their fashionable 
manners seemed to me like insupportable effrontery. As 
for me, bold as I was, and but lately so unformed in my 
manners, I felt ill at ease and out of countenance when near 
them; and it required all Edmee*s reproaches and remon- 
strances to keep me from yielding to a feeling of profound 
contempt of the bold glances, the loose toilets, and the 
alluring manners which society called permitted coquetry, 
tiie charming desire of pleasing, amiability, grace. The 
abbe thought as I did. When the salon was empty, we 
remained a few moments togetiier by tiie chimney-corner 
before separating. This is the time when one feels most 
like gathering together one's scattered impressions and 
telling them to sympathetic listeners. The abbe took 
sides with me against my uncle and cousin. The knight, a 
great admirer of the fair sex, although he had had but little 
experience witii it, undertook, like a true French knight, 
the defence of all tiie beauties whom we so pitilessly 
attacked. He laughingly accused tiie abbe of reasoning 
about women like the fox in the fable did about ^e 
grapes. For my part, I was even more severe in my 
criticisms than the abt>6. It was a way of passionately 
telling Edm6e how greatly 1 preferred her to all others; 
but she seemed more shocked than flattered, and seriously 
reproached me for my censorious disposition, which origi- 
nated, she said, in an excess of pride. 

It is true that, after generously taking up the defence 
of the persons in question, she ranged herself on our side 
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when, Rousseau in hand, we told her that fashionable 
women in Paris had a cavalier air, and a way of staring 
a man in the face that is insupportable in the eyes of a 
sage. Edmee never objected to anything that Rousseau 
said; she loved to think, with him, that the greatest 
charm of a woman consists in the intelligent and modest 
attention with which she listens to conversations on grave 
subjects, and I was always citing his comparison between 
a superior woman and a beautiful child with large eyes 
full of expression, sweetness, and tact, asking questions 
timidly, making sensible objections, so that she might 
recognize herself in this portrait, of which she might well 
have been the original. I improved upon the text and 
elaborated the portrait: 

"A truly superior woman," I said to her as I gazed 
ardently at her, " is she who knows enough never to 
aisk a ridiculous or misplaced question and never to op- 
pose people of merit; such a woman knows how to keep 
silence, especially when in company with the fools whom 
she might ridicule and the ignorant whom she might 
humiliate; she is indulgent toward the absurdities of 
others because she does not care to show her wisdom, 
and she is attentive when she hears anything good 
because she wishes to learn. Her greatest desire is to 
learn, and not to instruct; her great art (for it is a recog- 
nized fact that there is an art in conversing) is not to 
bring forward two boastful antagonists, eager to display 
their learning and entertain the company, each one hold- 
ing forth on some question no one cares to hear solved, 
but to clear up all useless discussion by bringing into it 
all those who can opportunely throw light upon it. This 
talent I never perceive among those lauded society lead- 
ers. At their houses, I see always two popular advocates 
and a dazzled audience, wherein there is no judge; they 
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have the art of making men cl genius appear Absurd. q| 
milking ordinary people seem aUent and stupid ' and one 
g,>e5 away from these hou!iifs saying; ' Fine talk, and 
nothirtg mure/ " 

J suiely think tlial J was right; but 1 also remtmljer 
that my ETeat indlgn*ition against these TA^omen arose 
frfltrt the fact tliat they Ign^jred people who imagmed 
themselves disllneui^iied, but *hD were not celebrated; 
antl hy these people I meant (fly self, as you may wetl 
Itna^ne. On the other hand, ^lA now when I think o?f 
it in an unprejudic«rd way and without wounda^ vanity, 
I jcn sure that thest wcjnien had a formula of ai^ulation 
fur the popular fayoritts much moTe nearly resemtsVing 
childish vanity than sincere ftdmirfttlon or frank sytn- 
patJiy^ They were, m n certain way^ managers of the 
conversation^ listening with all enrSi an J making inipera- 
live si^s to the aMemt>led guestia tfj pay strict attention 
to ail the silly nothings said by an ill ustr Lous man, ^whHe 
they stilled a y&wn and rustled their fans at every TA'ord, 
no matter how sensihkt, if not uttered by a fs^ihlon^aWe 
idoL I do not know what airs the witty women of the 
nineteenth cajntiiTy hive; I do not even know if ttiat 
klivd uf woman is still in existence; it is thirty years 
since I mixed in fashionabie circles » but, concerning 
the pastj yoii may tjelieve what t tell you. Five Of 
six of those womeJ^ were really odltjus to me. One «f 
them was witty, and scattered r%l\t and left bar bons^ 
mots, which wetfe at once repeated in every salon^ 
and wiilch I was ohliged to hear twenty times a day; 
another had read Montesquieu, and undertook to instruct 
the oldest maijisl rates; a third played thu harp in tJie 
mcjst wretched manner < tnjt it was Oftrted that her amis 
were the most beautiful in Prance; and we had to endure 
the harsh grating of her nails over the strings, so tTiat 
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she mighl take off her glovft* in a timldj and chird-likie 
mdftner^ What siialJ I sqy about the Dtticrsf They 
ri^^ircd eaf"h othe? !n affectation and silly hypDO-jsics^ 
by vthich al3 the mfLrn were 5)JCy enough to ijppear t« be 
duirmed. Only one of them wos bni-autiful: she said 
nothtmi;* and pl«a5«:d by her graceful bearing. This orie 
TtFOurd li,ave pieascd me because she was uneducated^ buij 
stit gloried in it in order to contrast herself with Ihe* 
other* by virtue of her piquant simplidly. One ddy 1 
Jiscs^versJ that slie wag w^itty^ and then I drsJikeJ her. 

Bdmce aione retained ail the charm i3f her sincerity, 
t!t ttje fiiscmatdon of her natural gfjicc;. Seated on i 
Kkiti by tJie side of JldLmsieur de Malesherbts, she was 
the? Siiime person whom I had so often f^&t&d upon «t 
turiH't,. seated on the stone b«ndi mt the threi^hold oi 
Patience's hut. 



XJJ} 

Tou can well imagine that the homage by which my 

cousin was surrounded awakened a feeJing of jeaEousy 

ft-hich had Jajn dormant in my bc^som. 

Since, in obedience to her commands, I had devoted 

tpiyseJf to study* I can hardJy tell you wheiher I dfltfid 

otUKt upon the promise she had made me to beojms my 

irif« whvn 1 had progressed su^mientty to understand her 

i and sentiments. *t seemed to me that the time jiad 

• Irrived^ for J certainly understood Edm^e better than any 

<ine of the men who paid court to her, In prose and in 

verse. I was firmJy resolved never to take advantage 

of the oath extorted from her »t La Roche-Mauprat^ but 
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^^ntlenfrss, with a puihtnie that vfts ukuEfited t» make 
tne despair^ for she appeared to have made up her mind 
never td love me^ tmither more nor (eas^ no mutter lyhat 
might hiippen. 

Jn the mesntjmet every wie paJd tourt Iq her, but no 
one wsa accirfteiJ. It had^ irtde^d^ been repofttd that 
iiis was betroUjed to Monsieur de La Marche^ but no one 
knfi'W any more than 1 why this uiiion hti!? indefinitely 
pos^ned. Ptfoptt began to Kiy that a he was trying tn 
find some pfL^tcjct for breaking her ergagement wUh himir 
upd tJiey couJd fMid no other motive t"! this repugnance 
tlian irii iniaEining thai she had fallen violently in Iwve 
with, me* Mty singular history had made some stir; the 
woro^n looked &l me with curiosity^ the men showed 
some interest in me and a sort of consideration, which 
I ttifected to despise^ but which I appreciated very much> 
and as nothing finds credence in ti]e woriJ^ except it be 
embellished with fiction < my wit^ ray aptitude^ and my 
learning were exAgge rated ^ hut when people saw Mon- 
sjeur (de LP Mard^e and me in Edmee's presence j the 
esse and inditferenca of our manners stopped these c<ni- 
jectures.. Idmee acted the same toward us in public fts 
she did in private: Monsieur de La Marche^ a mdnlkiHt 
without a soul* and perfectly trained in conventional tiies^ 
and J, deyuuFed by con tKiiJi tig passions, but impenetrable 
th rough pride, and also (must I acltnowledge it?) through 
my pretensioas to the subiime heights of Ametkufi hfaring, 
I most tell you that it hud been my good fortune to be 
presented to Fronktin as & sincere disciple of Jiberty, 
Sir Arthur Lee had honored me with a sort of beneventent 
pd^tronagtf and some ejecetlent idvice; my head was just 
As much turned as those whom t so harshiy ridiculed, — 
so much so, that even this petty voinglory off or Jed a 
iTiucti-nacfded; alleviation to ray torments. Do not shrug 
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dfiJ returneJ tJcJ the house. Edmie had given orders 
tfiflt no one should be admitted, but I did not thiJnk those 
orders applied to me; the servants thought it but natural 
tint r s^iould take tha part of a. scm In the house, ( en- 
lereJ th,«i &qJon tr^mblaii^ Jest Edmee ahcmU be in her 
room; if tht^fe, 1 ccrnld not fallow her. She ^03 ^tending 
neat the mantel-pjecfit 9.nd aniusbe herself by putllnjj off 
the leaves of tht blue and white aaters which L hdd 
pilujcked fn a walk Xa the tomb of Jean -Jacques Rous^enu^ 
These flowers brought to my mind a night of enthusiafm,^ 
a roM)rili£ht night, the only hours of happiness which, 
perhjps, ] can recall in my life, 
"Already returned T" ahe ssJdj without stirring, 
*-* AiT€Ad)f is a very harih wQrd," 1 repli^. " Do you 
wish me to retire tO' cny ffwm, Edjriee?" 

" No, you do not disturb me; but you would have 
gained mucU more by tlitf representation of Mitape, than 
ty listening to my conversalicm this evsning^ fof 1 warn 
you \ feel very empty-headed.*' 

*'So mudi the better, izousin^ you wfl! not humiirflte 
me, and for the (irst timif we sbatl be on tin t-qual footirsg. 
But, will you teEl me why you so greatly despise my 
asters? I thought you would cherish them a* a relic/' 
'' For tlie sake of Rousseau^" sh^ said^ sm]]ing mis- 
chievQUSfy, but without raiscng her eyes to mine. 
" Ofi! (ff course, that 1 understand." I replied. 
" I am playini fl very interesting gafne," sht idd^ "Jo 
not disturb mt." 

** I know it.'M said, "flll the children of La Varenne 
pl»y it, and all our sheplierdesse* belfcve thfiir fates de- 
cidbJ by what this gnme predicts. Do you wi*h me to 
Interpret your thoughts, as you tear off these petsE* tour 
at a tinic^^' 

** Let US hear, great necr om 3 ncerE" 
If 
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I tagged ha ta th^nk ine for the ejdreme pdljtEness with 
wiikh I had retired when 1 saw her frown. 

This extreme frivohty was begin lUffg to irritate me 
some* hat ,1 when a servant eritered and gave her 4 IHitr^ 
spying that some gne w&^ waitJFig for dn answer. 

'■* 0raw up to the table, and cut mc: a peoj" she sakl. 

And ^he carelessly un^j^aled And ran over th« letter^ 
while I J not knowing its contents, prepared the wt\tmgr 

FoF Some tiime the craw-ejU'ill had been cutj (or some 

trOK the paper witJi Its Llluminstei] monogrJEn had h^n 

remO'Veii from ihe amber-colored portfolio^ but Edmie did 

not ntitiee H, and did nut show/ any desire to use it. Tl>« 

4H?en. letter rested on her knee^, her feet were on the 

flndironSh h£r eibows rested on the artrin*! of her diair in 

her favorite position when in a jcvefie. She was com- 

pletefy db^wrbed. I spoke to her softly; sht! did not hear 

me- I thought she had forgotten th* Tetter, and had gone 

tQ sfeep. At the eApiratlon of s. (^Uiarter of an houi^ the 

servant entered, and asked, in behatf 0f the messenj^r, if 

there wafS an sni^wer, 

** Certainly/' she repHed; 'Met him wait!'* 
She reread the letter with the greatest attention, and 
l»e»n to write slowly; then she threw her reply in the 
H^e, pushed her arm-chair away with tier fcKit. waiked 
ap and down the room several times, and siiddenly 
stopped before me and glanced At me with si cold and 
severe expression, 

"Edmee," 1 cried* a* I arose impetuously, ** what is 

the ma^tter with you, and whrtt can this letter which so 

Kredtly preoccupies you havt tn do with mef** 

■* ^Vn^t is that to you?'* she replied. 

" What ts that to me?*' I crlfd. " Whut is the air 

wfil£iti I breathe? Wi^at is ttie blood tli4t runs in my 
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vdfJi? Ask me that, if you wiFll but do not ask me 
why one of your words or one of your looks interests 
me, for you wtjJI know that my life deF^ends thereon." 

*'D<3 not tfllk nDTisensCi Bernard/' she reptiedi as she 
returned absent-minJ&iiy to her drin-chair: " there is a 
timt for tvery tiling/* 

" Edmte, Edinec, dfl not play with the sleepiiig lioml 
do fiot rekindle the fsre smoLildering under the ashes!" 
She shrugged her Bhoulders, and began to write rap-- 
IJIy. Her fiacHf wbs flushed, and fr&rr] time to tUtie she 
piisaed her fingers through her iong curls which fell dov^n 
over hef shoulders. In this atjandon she was perilously 
beautiful; shf jppeored to be in love, but with whom ? 
No doubt with him to whom she was writing. Je^oiisy 
burned within me* I rushed out, and walked up amtj 
down the L3ntechimber; 1 iooked at the tnHn virho had 
brought tlie letter, he wore Monsieur de La Marche'^. 
livery* 1 had expecttid it, but this certainly increased 
my fury, I re-entered the salon, and cltcs^ed the doof 
viotently. Hdmee did not even turn het head; she con- 
tlnued to write* I sat down opposite her; I gazed at her 
with eyes afkme. She did not deign to raise hers to 
mine, I even tliought that I noticed on her red lips % 
ha]f'5mil<?r which seemed to mock my agony* At last 
she finished her letter a[\d sealed it* 1 arorse and ap- 
proached hur. fireatiy tempted to snatch it from her hands. 
I h&d learned to exercise more control over myself than 
formerly, but I felt that, in passioniiite ciBturea, a single 
moment may overthrow tii^^ work of many days. 

"Edrn^/* \ sitid to her, with bltttimess and with sl 
frightful grimnce which 1 intended lux a surcastjc stuile 
"do you wish tue to take thts^ letter to Mortiieuj* de La 
Warchi^*s lackey, and tell hirn in a whisper at the saoie 
timi*^ at what hutir you will see his master?** 
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" rt seems to me," she saicJ in a calm manner which 
exasperated me, " that J could huvt mentioned the hour 
IP my tetter, and thnt it is not twc^imy to telJ it to 
lackeys." 

'^Bdm^e. you ought to be a tittle myre ctinsfderiite 
tcw:trd me," I &ajd. 
"♦J have not the least desire to be," she replied. 
Audi throwing the letter she had TsceJved tohrard me 
pn the tflble^ she gave her reply to the messenger herself. 
[ do not recollect whether or not she told me to read the 
letter. I l^now that J had an irresistlbE^ impulse to do so. 
The letter ran somewhat as folbvvst 

'■' J hav£' 3t \mt discovered the fatal secret, which ^ flc- 

ciirding to yoQ^ hzis creattd an insurmountable obtstade to 

nur union. Bernurd lpvi!£ you; his agitation this morn ini^ 

tjetrayed him. But you do nut love himt I am surt— that 

H impossible! You would have told me that frankly. 

The obstacle, tlien, is sc^mething tlse. Pardoi] mef I ha.ve 

^LMToeecJed in landing mit that you passed two hour* in the 

deti of the briEandsl Unfortunate one, your misfdrtune, 

ytiur prudence* your extreme delicacy^ ennc'bjc you still 

more in my eyes* And why did you not tell me, from the 

6rst* what trouhfed you? I would have* with mtt won!, 

CiiJined your sorrows and mrne. I would have helped you 

liJ coriCfiii your secret. I would have grieved wJtIi youit flf* 

rattier, I would have effaced the odjous recollect lari t>y 

evincing an attachment proof against everything, flut 

noEtiinj^ is hopeless; it is never too late to utter that word, 

ftn^l tliiis \& ni EdiTiee, 1 love you more titan ever; 1 am 

imore than ever determined to offer you my nome; deign 

to «£:c:ept it/' 

Tliis note was sigoed Adh^n^ar de La Marche. 
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li f tual: i did not Idve Adhemur vt'fy much, flnrf, now, it is 

»> I po.^JHe that J Jov« him more than J da you. If | com- 

ri I pare the donduct of ynii two to-dny, j see an one sid* a 

1^ I man mthoat priJe Birid with Dial dHicacy, who la [era sd- 

^ I vTinWge of Ati ei\^getn&tit whjch my ht-art may not have 

i I nitified; on the other, J see a staunch friend, wh«* suh- 

4 I JImt devotion bravea dll prejudices, and who, bstievjng 

rtic stained by nn inefifac^iible insult, perslits none the 
Jess in offering tfl co^er this stain with his prtHectJon.** 
^B '* Wh»tf this miisefable man thinks t(wt 1 have Insulted 

yxAM, sud does not chalJenge me to a duel?" 

'* Iff does not believe that, Bernard; he knowi that 
you reiscued me from La Roche-Ma uprat, but he thinks 
thit your assistance came too late, and that I have beta 
the victim of the other hrfgnndiH" 

"And he wishes to many you, Edntte? Really, he is 
cithtsT M wonderful man, or else he is more Indebted than 
tJne thinks/' 

"Silence/* saJd Edmee, angrily; "this odious inter- 
pretation of a generous action proceed!^ from a hard heart 
and a perverse disposition. Be silent, if you do not wish 
ou! to hate you/" 

"TcU JTie you hato me, Edmee; speiJc out fearlessly; I 

rknow it already/' 
" Fearlessly] Allovt me to tell you that 1 do not pay 
yaa the compltme^nt of fearing you. In a word, Jinswer 
roe; without knov^i^ng what I am almut to do, cte you 
understand that you ought to set me free and reniHince 
tho9e tKirtoarous rights?'* 
■* ] ktiow nothing, except that I love you madly, and 
thMt with my nails J wiill tear the heart out of any one 
who shall dare dispute you with me. I know I shalJ 
fciTCc yoti tci love me, but if T should not succeed, f, at 
ftfast, shall not suffer you to iKlorti; to another while I am 
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tiiFCV iiiy«lf on my bed; where l hid my head in the 
CQVttt^j so as to istlfle ray recent sobsj— pititea victors 
(Wer my pride arwJ ray anget. 



XIV 

Tlie next dxy, I was in the depths of despair. Edm^e 

was excessively cold toward me. Monsieur da La Murqhe 

did not come. 1 telieved tliat the sbb^ went to hjs house, 

and conversed with Edmee about the result of their con- 

ferer^ce. Th^y were perfecUy calm^ however, sttd 1 hid 

usy anxiety in sltence; [ was unoWe to be one mament 

■lone witli Edm»?e, in the evening, i went on foot tfl 

Monsieur Je La Marchess house; I had no idea what [ 

lofKndtd saying to !iim: I was in that state of exaspera- 

tinn. tti^t drove me to art without purpose and without 

plan. I iearned that he had left Paris ► I returned home. 

I found my unnie very sad. Ht knit his hrowr'S when he 

saw me, and, after having exchanged a few Idle and con- 

^EraJneJ words with me, he left rae with tht^ abbe, who 

tried to miakB me speak, hut succeeded no better thiin on, 

the evening beftire. For several days, 1 sou(;ht an oppor- 

tunitj-^ to converse with Edmee; she avoided me constantly. 

Frepa rations were being madf^ for our departure for Sainte- 

S^v^e; she displayed neither sadness nor gaiety* I re- 

solved td slip two lines between the J eaves of her book, 

asking ber for an Interview. After five minutea, I received 

tfie following reply: 

"An interview would lead to nothing. Vou persist 
Ml yotit incfclicflcy; for my ptirt, I wiU persevere in my 
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Pyrenees. When there, I took a little rest. I wrote to 
Edmee, telling her that she was free, and that I would 
not oppose any of her plans, but that it was impossible 
for me to witness the triumph of my rival. 1 was firmly 
persuaded that she loved him; I was resolved to stifle my 
love; I promised more than I was able to perform, but the 
first effects of wounded pride gave me confidence in my- 
self. I also wrote to my uncle, telling him that I did not 
consider myself worthy of the boundless kindness he had 
shown me, until I had won my knightly spurs. I imparted 
to him my hope of glory and of a soldier's fortune, with 
all the naTvete of my pride; and, as I well knew that Edmee 
would read this letter, I affected an unclouded joyousness 
and an enthusiasm undisturbed by any regret. I did not 
know whether my uncle was cognizant of the real cause 
of my departure; but my pride would not allow me to 
acknowledge it to him. I felt similarly in the case of the 
abb6, to whom, also, I wrote a letter full of gratitude and 
affection. I ended by begging my uncle not to make any 
outlay on my account on the gloomy donjon of La Roche- 
Mauprat, assuring him that I could never make up my 
mind to live in it, and entreated him to consider the fief 
that he had redeemed as belonging to his daughter. I 
asked him only to have the kindness to advance me two 
or three years of my income, so that I might pay the 
expenses of my equipment, and that my devotion to 
the American cause should not be a burden to the noble 
Lafayette. 

My conduct and my letters gave satisfaction. Arrived 
at the coast of Spain, I received from my uncle a letter 
full of encouragement, and of mild reproaches for my sud- 
den departure. He gave me his paternal blessing, declar- 
ing, on his honor, that the fief of La Roche-Mauprat would 
never be taken possession of by Edm^e, and sending me 
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a considerable amount of money without impairing my 
future income. The abbe added similar reproaches, accom- 
panied with still warmer encouragement. It was easy to 
see that he preferred Edmee's peace to my happiness, and 
that he felt truly delighted at my departure. And yet he 
loved me, and this friendship was touchingly expressed, 
notwithstanding the cruel satisfaction mingled with it. He 
envied my lot. He was full of ardor for the cause of inde- 
pendence, and asserted that he had been more than once 
tempted to throw away his priest's robe, and shoulder a 
musket; but this was a childish affectation on his part. 
His natural gentieness and timidity proved that he was 
always the priest, even under the cloak of philosophy. 

A tiny note without any address seemed to have been 
slipped in afterward between these two letters. I wdl 
understood that it was from the only person in the world 
in whom I was really interested, but I had not the courage 
to open it. I walked on the sand by the sea-shore, turning 
over this small piece of paper in my trembling hands, and 
fearing that I might lose, while reading it, the kind of calm 
hopelessness which my courage had given me. I feared, 
above everything, thanks and expressions of enthusiastic 
joy, behind which I might have seen the fulfilment of 
another love. 

" What can she write to me?" I said. *' Why does she 
write to me? 1 do not desire her compassion, still less her 
gratitude." 

I was tempted to throw this fatal note into the sea; 
once, I even went so far as to hold it over the waves; 
then 1 pressed it to my heart and let it remain hidden 
there for some moments, just as if I had faith in that 
occult vision described by the believers in magnetism, who 
claim to be able to read with the organs of sentiment and 
thought, as well as with the eyes. 
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Finally, I decided to break the seal; and these were the 
words I read: 

"You have acted well, Bernard; but I do not thank 
you, for your absence causes me more pain than I can 
tell you. Go, however, where your honor and love of the 
holy truth call you; my good wishes and my prayers will 
follow you everywhere. When you have fulfilled your 
mission, return, and you will find me neither married nor 
in a nunnery." 

She had enclosed in this note the cornelian ring which 
she had permitted me to wear during my illness, and 
which I had returned to her on leaving Paris. I had a 
small gold box made, in which I enclosed this note and 
the ring, and which I wore as an amulet. Lafayette, 
who was arrested in France by order of the government, 
which opposed his expedition, soon joined us after his 
escape from prison. I had had time to make my prepara- 
tions; I set sail, full of sadness, ambition, and hope. 

You will not expect me to give you an account of the 
American war. Once more, I separate my life from his- 
torical facts, by recounting my adventures to you. But I 
will even suppress my personal experiences; for they 
form a chapter apart in my memory, in which Edm6e 
plays the rdle of a Madonna, constantly invoked, but 
invisible. I cannot believe that you would take the 
slightest interest in hearing the incidents of a portion of 
the story in which this angelic being — the only one worthy 
of interesting you, upon her own account, in the first place, 
and also because of her consideration for me — is entirely 
absent. I will only tell you that, from the inferior grades, 
which at first I gladly accepted, in Washington's army, I 
was promoted regularly but rapidly to the rank of officer. 
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My military education was quickly acquired. Into that, 
as in everything I undertook in my life, I threw my whole 
soul; and, through the persistency of my will, I triumphed 
over difficulties. 

I obtained the confidence of my illustrious leaders. My 
excellent constitution fitted me for the hardships of war; 
my old habits as a brigand were of great advantage to me; 
I bore defeats with a calmness which none of the young 
Frenchmen who embarked with me were able to acquire, 
however brilliant their courage in other respects. Mine 
was cool and persistent, which greatly surprised our 
allies, who more than once doubted my nationality when 
they saw how quickly I became familiar with the forests, 
and how well I could contend against the cunning and 
suspicion of the savages who sometimes disturbed our 
manoeuvres. 

Amid my toils and marches, I had the good fortune to 
be able to improve my mind by intimacy with a young 
man of merit whom Providence had given me for com- 
panion and friend. He joined our expedition through love 
of the natural sciences, and he made a good soldier; but 
it could easily be seen that his interest in politics played 
only a secondary rdle in his conduct. He had no desire 
to be promoted, and no aptitude for strategic studies. 
His herbarium and his zoological observations occupied his 
thoughts much more than the success of the war and the 
triumph of liberty. He fought too well, when occasion 
offered, to ever merit the reproach of lukewarmness; but, 
up to the eve of a combat, and from the day thereafter, 
he seemed to ignore the fact that it involved anything 
more than a scientific excursion through the savannas of 
the new world. His portmanteau was always filled, not 
with money and clothing, but with specimens of natural 
history; and while we were stretched on the ground. 
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listening for the slightest noise which might tell us of the 
approach of the enemy, he was absorbed in examining 
a plant or an insect. He was an admirable young man, 
pure as an angel, disinterested as a stoic, patient as a 
savant, and at the same time cheerful and affectionate. 
When a surprise imperilled us, he had no thought or 
words for anything but his precious pebbles and the price- 
less stems of grass which he carried in a bundle; and yet, 
when one of us was wounded he watched over him with 
untiring kindness and zeal. 

One day, he saw the little gold box I wore under my 
clothing, and he instantly begged me to let him have it 
to hold some flies' legs and grasshoppers' wings that he 
would have defended with the last drop of his blood. It 
required all the respect I bore for the memorials of love 
to resist the entreaties of friendship. I yielded only so 
far as to give him permission to slip in my precious box 
a beautiful little plant that he claimed to have been 
the first to discover, and that was only sheltered by the 
side of the note and the ring of my fiancee, on con- 
dition that he would name it Edmunda sylvestris. He 
consented to do so; to a beautiful crab-apple he had given 
the name of Samuel Adams; that of Franklin to some sort 
of working-bee; and nothing pleased him like associating 
these noble spirits with his ingenious observations. 

I conceived for him an attachment all the stronger 
because it was the first friendship I had ever felt for a 
man of my own age. The charm that I found in this 
connection revealed to me a phase of life, faculties, and 
the cravings of the soul, which I had not been cognizant 
of before. As I had never been able to free myself from 
the first impressions of my childhood in regard to my love 
for chivalry, I liked to look upon him as my brother in 
arms, and I wished him to give me that title, to the 
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exclusion of every other intimate friend. He complied 
with this request so warm-heartedly that it proved how 
much sympathy there was between us. He asserted that 
I was born to be a naturalist, because of my fitness for 
a nomadic life and for rough expeditions. He reproached 
me somewhat for my preoccupation, and chided me seri- 
ously when I stepped thoughtlessly on interesting plants; 
but he assured me that I was endowed with a methodical 
mind, and that, some day, I should be able to invent, not 
a theory of nature, but an excellent system of classifica- 
tion. His prediction was not realized; but his encourage- 
ment awakened in me a taste for study, and prevented 
my mind from relapsing into the torpor of camp life. To 
me, he was a messenger from Heaven; if it had not been 
for him, I might, perhaps, have again become, if not the 
coupe-jarret of La Roche-Mauprat, at least the savage of 
La Varenne. His teachings stirred anew the intellectual 
life within me. He enlarged my ideas, and ennobled my 
instincts; for, if a marvellous integrity and a reserval 
manner prevented him from taking part in philosophical 
discussions, he possessed the innate love of justice, and 
decided with infallible sagacity all questions of sentiment 
and morality. He gained an ascendency over me which 
the abbe had never been able to, owing to the mutual 
distrust we had felt for each other from the first. He 
revealed to me much of the physical world; but the 
most valuable thing he taught me was to know myself, 
and to reflect upon my impressions. I succeeded in con- 
trolling my impulses to a certain extent. I never cor- 
rected myself of my pride and violent temper. One 
cannot change the essence of one's being, but one can 
turn the various faculties to good use; one may almost 
utilize one's faults; thi$ is, moreover, the great secret 
and problem of education. 
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The conversations of my dear Arthur led me so to re- 
flect that I succeeded in deducing, logically, from all my 
reminiscences, the motives of Edm^e's conduct. I found 
that it had been grand and generous, especially in acts 
which, seen in a false light and misunderstood, had 
wounded me the most. I did not love her more for it, — 
that would have been impossible; but I began to under- 
stand why I loved her unalterably, in spite of all she had 
made me suffer. This holy flame burned in my soul, 
without paling a single instant, during the six years we 
were separated. Notwithstanding my excess of animal 
spirits, the extremely voluptuous incitements of external 
nature, and the bad examples and the numerous oppor- 
tunities soliciting human weakness found in the freedom 
of a wandering military life, I call God to witness that I 
preserved my robe of innocence intact, and that I never 
knew the kiss of one woman. Arthur, whose tempera- 
ment was calmer, was less tempted; yet, although he was 
nearly always entirely absorbed in intellectual labor, he 
was not so constantly austere; several times, he begged 
me not to run the risks of an exceptional life, contrary 
to the prompting of nature. When I confided to him that 
a great passion preserved me from every weakness, and 
made any fall from virtue impossible, he ceased to oppose 
what he called my fanaticism, — ^this word was very fash- 
ionable, and was applied to everything at random, — and 
I noticed that he had a greater esteem for me, I will even 
say a sort of respect, which was not shown in words, but 
which revealed itself in a thousand little evidences of 
devotion and deference. 

One day, while he was talking to me about the great 
power exercised by outward gentleness when joined to a 
firm will, citing examples, both good and bad, in the his- 
tory of mankind, especially the gentleness of the apostles 
14 
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and the hypocrisy of the priests of all religions, it oc- 
curred to me to ask him, if, with my fiery blood and the 
enthusiasm of my disposition, I should ever be able to 
exercise any influence whatsoever upon my relatives. 
In using this last word, I thought only of Edmee. Arthur 
replied to me that I should gain another domination than 
that of acquired gentleness. 

" It will be,'* he said, " that of natural goodness. 
Warmth of soul, ardent and persevering affection, these 
are what is needed in family life, and these qualities cause 
us to be loved for our faults, even by those who constantly 
suffer most because of them. We should, therefore, try 
to conquer ourselves, from love for those who love us; 
but to plan out a system of moderation in the bosom of 
love or friendship would, I think, be a useless effort, 
an egotistical labor, which would at once kill affection in 
ourselves, and afterward in others. I spoke to you about 
thoughtful moderation only in exerting authority over the 
masses. Now, if you are ever ambitious " 

" Now, do you think," I said to him, without listening 
to the last words of his discourse, " that I, such as you 
know me, should be able to render a woman happy and 
make her love me, notwithstandiifig all my faults and the 
evils they would bring in their train?" 

" Oh, amorous brain!" he cried; " how difficult it is to 
divert your attention! Well, if you wish, Bernard, 1 will 
tell you what I think of your love-affairs. The person 
you so ardently love, loves you, if she is not incapable of 
loving, or entirely devoid of judgment." 

I assured him that she was as far above other women as 
the lion is above the squirrel, the cedar above the hyssop; 
and by using many metaphors, I succeeded in convincing 
him. Then he begged me to confide to him some of the 
details, so that, as he said, he might judge my position in 
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regard to Edm^e. I opened my heart unreservedly, and 
told him my story from beginning to end. We were then 
on the edge of a beautiful virgin forest, bathed in the 
last rays of the setting sun. The park of Sainte-Sevftre, 
with its fine, lordly oaks which had never submitted 
to the ravages of the axe, came to my mind as I regarded 
the trees of this forest, devoid of all culture, spreading 
out in their strength and their primeval grace far above 
our heads. The flaming horizon reminded me of the 
evening visits to Patience's cabin, and of Edm^e seated 
under the golden vines; and the voices of the blithesome 
paroquets reminded me of those of the beautiful tropical 
birds that she kept in her room. I wept, as I dreamed 
of the distance I was from my native land; of the great 
ocean which separated us, and which engulfed so many 
exiles at the moment when they were about to salute 
their native shores. I thought also about the chances of 
fortune, about the dangers of war, and, for the first time, 
I was afraid to die; for my dear Arthur, pressing my hand 
in his, assured me that I was loved, and that he saw a 
new proof of affection in each act of rigor and distrust. 

" Child," he said, " do you not see that, if she did not 
wish to marry you, there would have been a hundred 
ways of ridding herself of your pretensions? And, if she 
had not felt for you an indescribable tenderness, would 
she have taken so much trouble, and undergone so many 
sacrifices, to withdraw you from the abject state in which 
she found ygu, so as to make you worthy of her? Well, 
you, who only dream about the ancient prowess of knight- 
errantry, do you not see that you are a noble knight, 
condemned by your fair one to undergo severe trials for 
having failed in the laws of gallantry, by demanding in 
an imperious tone the love which should have been sued 
for upon your knees?" 
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He then entered into a detailed examination of my 
faults, and found my punishments severe, but just; then 
he discussed the problem of the future, and gave me the 
excellent advice to submit until it was thought best to 
absolve me. 

" But," 1 said to him, "is it not a disgrace for a man, 
matured as I now am by reflection, and severely proved in 
war, to submit like a child to the caprices of a woman?" 

" No," Arthur replied, *' it is not a disgrace, and this 
woman's conduct is not dictated by caprice. There is 
honor only in repairing the evil one has done, and how 
few men are capable of that! It is nothing more than 
just that offended modesty should reclaim its rights and 
its natural independence. You have behaved like Albion, 
and you should not be astonished that Edmee conducts 
herself like Philadelphia. She will only surrender on 
condition of a glorious peace, and she is right." 

He wished to know what attitude Edmee had assumed 
toward me during the two years that we had been in 
America. I showed him the few short letters which I 
had received from her. He was struck with the good 
sense and the perfect loyalty which seemed to him to be 
manifested in the elevation and virile conciseness of her 
style. Edm6e made me no promise, and did not encour- 
age me by any direct hope; but she showed an eager 
desire for my return, and told me of the happiness we 
all should enjoy, reunited around the fireside, when my 
wonderful stories would prolong the evenings at the 
chateau; she did not hesitate to tell me that her father 
and I formed the sole anxiety of her life, and still, notwith- 
standing a tenderness so unfailing, a terrible suspicion 
took possession of me. In these short letters from my 
cousin, in those from her father, and also in the tender 
and flowery epistles from Abbe Aubert, I was never told 
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of the events which might and must have happened in 
the family. Each one talked to me about himself, and 
not one of them ever mentioned a word to me about the 
others; at the most, they told me about the knight's 
attacks of the gout. It seemed as if there had been an 
agreement among them that each should tell me nothing 
about the occupations and the conditions of mind of the 
others. 

"Enlighten me, and reassure me, if you can, in this 
respect," I said to Arthur. " There are moments when 
I imagine Edmee is married, and that they have agreed 
not to tell me until my return; for, who can hinder her 
from doing it? Is it probable that she loves me well 
enough to remain single for my sake, while this love, 
controlled by the principles of cold reason and an austere 
conscience, resigns itself to see my absence prolonged 
indefinitely, according to the length of the war? I have 
duties to fulfil here, without any doubt; honor demands 
that I defend my flag until the day of victory or irrepa- 
rable defeat of the cause which I serve; but I feel that I 
prefer Edm6e to these vain honors, and that to see her 
one hour sooner, I would abandon my name to the scorn 
and maledictions of the world." 

" That last thought is suggested to you," replied 
Arthur, with a smile, " by the violence of your passion; 
but you would not act as you say, should the occasion 
offer. When we are combating one of our faculties, we 
believe the others are annihilated; but let an external 
shock awaken them, and we truly feel that our soul's life 
is composed of many interests. You are not insensible 
to glory, Bernard, and, if Edmee should urge you to re- 
nounce it, you would perceive that you are more bound 
up in it than you think; you have ardent republican con- 
victions, and it is Edm^e who was the first to inspire you 
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able tu make erf rny lo'/e ii noble and genefous pa»slQn, 
but sdenoe takes too much time; I hfl^e had no leisure 
to s^TCh for my idea(, and, if I have nit^t herr I huvt? not 
been able to study or reco^niie hei. This happirvess b 
£kCQriJ(!!iJ *o you* Bernard; but you will not investi£flt& 
natural history; one niiin cannot have everything/* 

As for uiy suspkjon about Edm&e'a dreaded marriiget 
he rejected it as a morbid Idea. He founds an the con- 
Iiary, ifiat Edm^e had displayed nn admirable delicacy of 
conduct and sent] men t by he? silence on this point. 

*'A vain person would have taken pains ," he said, 
" to tell you ail the saL-riUces she wn^ tanking for yau, 
by eJiuroerating the titles and the qunlltiei cf the loven 
she refused ; but Edmec a too lofty of umi. too serjoys 
En spirit, to stoop to such inalgniflcant details. She 
regards your ctigaEeraent as Inviolable, and does not Imi- 
tate ttiosc morally feeble persons ivho always talk of their 
%'fctories, in order to make a merit of that which true 
ilrength finds an easy task. She is naturally so faithful, 
that a he does not even imagine that any one can suspect 
hef of being otherwise." 

The^e till Its poured a salutsry balm on my wounds. 
When, at tast, France openly acknowledged her al fiance 
with the Ameri^n cause* 1 learned from the tibbi* news 
which thorouEhly reassured me on one point. He wrote 
tii£ tfiat probably 1 should find in the New World m nij 
jtmi^. The Comte de La M^rche had obtained a regl- 
DWfll, and was departing for the United States, 

^*Bftwe^ mtfiiefvfs," the abb^ added, *' it wa^ most 
important fur him to make a career for himsdf. This 
young man< although modest and wise, has always been 
weak enough to yield to a family prejudice, Htf was 
ashamed of his poverty, and conctialed it as one wyuld 
tiie leprosy; so well, in fact, that he achieved bis own 
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arrived. I w«s waJldr>g with Arthur Jti the woods, not far 
froBi the camp, an J wt? profited by this mament of respite 
to iTOnVPTst! about sometliing be5ide> CorriwajJis and the 
JUifjiiTioqs Arnofd. Long afflicted by thets^ghtof the mjs- 
fartunes of the Amt^rican rration, by the feiir af seoing 
iirjutitii:^ and <:upidily triuniph over the popuhr CQUSe, we 
aiundoaed ourselvfs to a dareleSkS gaiety, Whertevtfr I 
hitd n leisure hour, J Idrgot my rough toil and took refuge 
in the oasis of my tiioughts, in the family at Sjiinte- 
S^vftre, According to my habit at such m^rnents, 1 told 
the ct>mplaisant Arthur sume of the comioiJ scenes in con- 
nection with my introdudron todviJized hfeori leaving La 
Roche- Ma upr at- Someticncs I described my first tojleti 
then Ags.\fit the i!on tempt and liorror which JWadtmoiseJlc 
Lebl^nc felt for me, per^orbally, and her advice to her 
frfenJ Saint- Jean n^ver to come within arm's length *}f me. 
1 do not know why, in the ntldst of these amusing por- 
traits, the Image of the ^Jemn hidnigo^ Marcas&e^ ^^houJd 
present Itself before irty imagination; but I began to paint 
a faithful 0nd minute picture of the druss^ wutk, and con- 
versaticpn of this enigmatical penscmage. Marcas5C was 
not reaJfy so droll as my fancy pictured hitn: but s man 
of twenty is bu^t a child, especi;itly when he Is a soldier^ 
wberi tie has escaped grent perils, and wtien tlie conquest 
of his own life ifills him with careless pride. Arthur 
tflughed he^tily while listening to me, and assured me 
that he would be willing to give all his coJiectbrts as a 
natunlist to obtain nn animal so curious an I had just 
deacrilxU t^ him. The pleasure he took in joining in my 
youthfyf nonsense spurred me on, and I do not know 
whether I could havu resistud the temptation of ove^rdraw- 
[li£ my subject somewhat, when, suddenly^ ai: the turn of 
theroiidt we found ourStJivcs in the presenile of a tall eian, 
p^lNly JrcJ^edr pitiably thifl, wha was walking toward us 
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liniform; *'da ht me go with you, and I wiJJ tell yen mm^y 
EhingB^^maay things!" 

Wliefi I licaj-d Msrc^sse rqKJit the f&st words m feebJ*? 
jfci^nte, as if merely echoing his thoughts, a pecuriarjty 
which I liad been jmiUtrng ofily 1 momeni before, Arthur 
again begirt to In ugh. Mprcu^svf turned tiiiv^rd him^ and, 
having looked weLI at him. jafated him with imperturtiiable 
gravity. Arthur at tjnce asftuined a. iertous aspect, roM, 
and returned his salute by bowing to the gtuiind wUh 
comtc diantty. 

We returned together to the camp. On the tmil. Mar- 
i^^ss^ told me his story In such a concise manner, that it 
C3ii$ed the listener to ask a thousand tiresome questrorts 
*hlch, far from sfmplifymg the tale, oomplicnJed it ex- 
ceedingly. This was a great diveri^Ejn for Arthur; but, 
aA you wiU not experience equal pleasure in hearing 
an exact ncei?unt of this interminable didtogue, \ will [im!t 
nryself to describtng to you why Marc^isse dedJed to 
teave his country and his friends so as to lend the aid of 
his long a word to the American cause* 

Monsieur de La March e left for America at the mement 

when NUnca^frS was insUHed at the chateau of Berry for 

a weekj in the course of hf* annual rounds of the beams 

and rafters of the grHnaries. Thd httujsehold of the count. 

throwTi into confusion, by his depflrturfij was given flver 

to taJes of the mysteries of this faraway land, fuEl of 

dangers and wonders, whence, according to the shining 

Jigtit^ of the village, no one returned without a great 

fortune* and so many gold and sclver ingots that ten 

ves^seU were nseded to transport them. Under Dcin Mir- 

cas5e*3 gracml exteri(jrv he — like hyperborean volcanoes— 

i^^oncealed a rich imagination and a passictnati* lovtf for 

the niarv€!JldU5. Accustomed to live balanced on wooden 

s., in a region decidedly more elevated than that of 
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Dtl^er men. imd irst t«ins Insensible to the glory Ixe ot>- 
tahied by daily astOTiishing tine spectators with ttie tioldne&s 
and cMlmneas dI his actobatic mdTJtiuvTes, he T^^camc ex^ 
ffedinely enlhusiBStic over the description of E\ t>cira<io, 
and ttils fancy was the more intense, because, ti^cioTdtr^ 
to his custom, he canfjded it to no ons^ Moiisieur Oe Ua 
Warehe was very much surprised wiieri, on the eve tif l\i& 
departure. iAarCiii^se ippeafed befofe him, and proposal 
to accompany him to America \n the capacity of x*^i/^f ^^ 
f/^p*«. In vain did Wonsieur de La Maiche tell Him tUaA. 
hevras too oM to leave his preserat mode of life ana run 
the risk of a ntw existence; MarcassiC showed so muCH 
determlnshon that he ended by convmcVne him* 3e v^raA 
reasons determined Monsieur de La Mar the to ma.)^^ tt\is 
singuiat choke. He had resQlved to take witH Him a 
servant even older th&n tht mo\e-catcVier, and on& vw^Hq 
would follcw him with great reluctance. But tilnis rnan 
had the fy]l confidence of Nlonsieuf de La MarcHe, a favor 
hi; mely accordt-d. keepin£ up, as he was, only- tl^e ^en\- 
Wance of the slate of a man of tank, and wis^^ine to t>e 
served economicoViy and jat the same time w$tl\ t=>i^uaef>ce 
and fidelity. He knew that Marca&se was a scrupujitixisly 
honest man, and even singularly distnttrfcatecl-. tot in 
the soul of Don Marcas^e, as well as In his af^T>*^aran<:j&, 
there was something of Don Quixote. In a ruin, H« T^ad 
found a sort af treasure, In other words, a stOTfcfc T>^t 
cpntaining the sum of about ten thousan^l f ran<=s in 
(rtd ffRtd and silver coins; nnd not only ha«3 l-ie- ^iv^rt 
H to the owner of the ruin, whotii tie cobld ds*,sv\-^ "t^^a.-v^e 
deceived, but he even refused a rt-wfltd, saying ^;mi>lia.t- 
kmSly. in his abbreviated iargon, that kon^s^^ ^M^M^s ^n 

The fru^aUiy, discreftor^* and punctuality o^ fV%.s 
i^ciuld make him a valuable man, provided he o oi.it ^i 
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aiicustomed to place the*e qualities at the service of an- 
(sWitr. The only thiiig ffl be feared was, that he mEgJit 
ncrt bt able lo become accu^tpmi^d to the Euss of his inde- 
pendence^ but before the squBdron of Monsieur de Ttij-tiay 
jet sail. Monsieur de La Mardie thouEht that tlwre woufd 
be amps e timtf to test his new squire. 

Marc^sse felt a great deal of regret in bidding gcnd-by 
to his friends ^nd his country; fav. If he had friends 
n^tywfy^rff, J t^uitntfy f^?^iii>hefi, as he expressed him- 
self^ iillLiding ttt his wand{*ring lifts, lie hdd a very marked 
preference for La V^renne; und of all his ch^tieqijx, — for 
*3e WB* accustomed to cult ati his Italting-pbtes his,— the 
ttbfiteau of Sainte-S^v^re was the only qi^ at which he 
arrfved witJi pleusur^ and from wliTcb he disparted with 
regret. One day, when he had \m\ his footing on tht! 
roof, and had experienced a severe fall, Bdmie, who was 
then a ehiid* won his heart by the tears she shed over ti)is 
accident, and by the simple attenliuns she paid hini. Since 
Patience hsd dwelt on tiie outskirts of the park, iVLaroi^^e 
leit a still grM,ter attraction toward Sainte-Sev^re, tor 
Patience W3? the Orestes of Marcasse^ Marcasse did 
not tttweys understand hjm» but Patience was the only 
QUE who perfectly understaHjd Marcasse, and who knew 
how much tJiere was of worthy chivalry and ejcalted 
bravery under his bijarre exterior. Overpowered by the 
hermit'* ijfitellectua] superiority, the mole-catcher would 
pause respectful lyK wlien the poetic spirits, taking posses- 
lion of Patience, made him unintellcgible to his modesi 
frrend. Then MarcdS^e, with touching genHenesa, would 
3b3t3m from misplaced questions and remarks, ca5t down 
his eyes* and nod from to time, ss if be had understood 
«nd approved, so that his friend might at least Iwve the 
lAfWcent pleasure of being liitened to without contra- 
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warrior, legislator, and the rival of Washington, suppress- 
ing abuses, overthrowing great fortunes, giving every 
poverty-stricken person a comfortable income, and, while 
effecting these vast and rigorous changes, protecting the 
good and loyal nobles and assuring them an honorable 
subsistence. It is useless to say that the terrible neces- 
sities of great political crises had never occurred to the 
mind of Marcasse, and that not a drop of blood had ever 
soiled the romantic picture which Patience unrolled before 
his eyes. 

The position of valet de chambre to Monsieur de La 
Marche was far from realizing his gigantic ambition, but 
there was no other way for Marcasse to gain his end. 
The regiments of the main army destined for America 
had long ago been filled, and it was only in the capacity 
of a traveller connected with the expedition that he could 
take a place in a merchant vessel behind the squadron. 
He had questioned the abb^ about it all, without telling 
him what he proposed doing. His departure was a great 
surprise to all the inhabitants of La Varenne. 

Hardly had he put his foot upon the shore of the Union, 
when he felt an irresistible desire to take his large hat 
and his long sword, and to go alone straight ahead through 
the woods, as he had been accustomed to do in his own 
country; but his conscience forbade him to leave his 
master after having promised to serve him. He had 
counted upon fortune, and fortune came to his aid. The 
war being much more bloody and active than had been 
anticipated. Monsieur de La Marche was under the false 
impression that he might be encumbered by the feeble 
health of his meagre squire. Besides, imagining how 
much Marcasse desired his liberty, he offered him a sum of 
money and letters of recommendation which would enable 
him to join the American troops as a volunteer. Marcasse, 
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knowing his master's circumstances, refused the money, 
accepting only the recommendations, and departed as 
nimbly as the most agile weasel that he had ever killed. 

His intention was to go to Philadelphia, but an incident, 
which it is useless to narrate, having informed him that 
I was in the South, he, rightly counting on finding in me 
an adviser and helper, had come to join me, alone and 
on foot, traversing unknown districts, almost deserted, 
and often filled with every kind of danger. Only his 
clothes had suffered, his yellow face had not changed a 
shade, and he was not more astonished at his new expe- 
riences than if he had walked the distance from Sainte- 
Sevfere to Gazeau tower. 

The only unusual thing I noticed about him was that 
he turned back occasionally to look behind him, as if he 
intended calling some one, then he suddenly smiled and 
sighed simultaneously. I could not resist the desire of 
asking him the cause of his anxiety. 

"Alas!" he replied; "the force of habit cannot be over- 
come; a poor dog! a good dog! I always say: *Here, 
Blaireau! Blaireau, here!' " 

"1 understand," I said; "Blaireau is dead, and you 
cannot get accustomed to the thought that you will never 
see him again at your heels." 

" Dead?" he cried, making a gesture of alarm. " No, 
God be thanked ! Friend Patience, great friend ! Blai- 
reau happy, but sad, like his master, his only master!" 

" If Blaireau is with Patience," said Arthur, " he is 
truly happy, for Patience wants for nothing; Patience 
will cherish him for your sake, and you certainly will see 
your worthy friend and faithful dog again." 

Marcasse turned his eyes toward the person who seemed 
to be so well acquainted with his life; but satisfying him- 
self that he had never seen him before, he did as he was 
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accustomed to do when he did not understand : he raised 
his hat and bowed respectfully. 

By my prompt recommendation, Marcasse was enrolled 
under my command, and shortly afterward he was ap- 
pointed sergeant. This worthy man went through the 
whole campaign with me, and behaved bravely, so that 
when, in 1782, I enlisted under my national flag and 
rejoined the army of Rochambeau, he accompanied me, 
wishing to share my fortune to the last. At first, he was 
more a source of amusement to me than company; but 
his good conduct and his intrepid calm soon gained him 
every one's esteem, and 1 had reason to be proud of my 
protege. Arthur also conceived a great friendship for him, 
and, when off duty, he accompanied us on all our walks, 
carrying the box for the naturalist, and spitting serpents 
with his sword. 

But when I endeavored to get him to speak about my 
cousin, he would never gratify me. Whether it was that 
he did not understand the interest I felt in knowing all 
the details of the life she led when separated from me, 
or whether he had made an irrevocable vow which gov- 
erned his conscience on this subject, I was never able to 
obtain a clear solution of the doubts which tormented me. 
He told me at once that there was no question of her 
marrying any one; but, used as I was to his vague manner 
of expression, 1 imagined that he made this reply with 
embarrassment, and after the manner of a man who has 
promised to keep a secret. Honor prevented me from 
insisting to the point of betraying my hopes to him, and 
so there was ever between us a sad subject, which I 
avoided touching upon, but to which, in spite of myself, 
I found myself always returning. While Arthur was 
near me, I was reasonable; I interpreted Edm6e's letters 
in the most loyal way; but when I had the misfortune to 
15 
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be separated from him, my sufferings recommenced, and 
my sojourn in America weighed more and more heavily 
upon me. 

This separation took place when I left the American 
army, to fight under the command of the French general. 
Arthur was an American, and, besides, he was only wait- 
ing for the conclusion of the war to retire from the service 
and settle in Boston, near Doctor Cooper, who loved him 
like a son, and who took it upon himself to connect him 
with the Philadelphia Society in the capacity of head 
librarian. This was all that Arthur desired as a reward 
for his labors. 

The events which filled those closing years belong to 
history. I saw, with a wholly personal joy, peace pro- 
claim the existence of the United States. Grief had 
mastered me, my passion had only intensified, and left 
no room for the intoxication of military glory. Before 
my departure, I went to embrace Arthur, and I set sail, 
with Marcasse, divided between grief at leaving my old 
friend and the joy of again seeing my only love. The 
squadron to which I belonged experienced great vicissi- 
tudes during the passage, and several times I gave up all 
hope of ever again kneeling on the ground before Edmee, 
under the great oaks of Sainte-S6vfere. At last, after a 
final storm which we experienced on the coast of France, 
I set foot on the shore of La Bretagne, and fell into 
the arms of my brave sergeant, who had borne our com- 
mon misfortunes with more moral calmness, if not with 
more physical strength, than I, and our tears mingled as 
they fell. 
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We left Brest without sending any letter in advance. 

Wiien we approached La Varenne, we alighted from the 
post-chaise, and sending it by the longest road, went by 
way of the woods. When I saw the trees in the park, 
raising their venerable heads above the copse like a grave 
phalanx of Druids in the midst of a prostrate multitude, 
my heart beat so violently that I was obliged to stop. 

" Well, well 1" said Marcasse to me, as he turned some- 
what sternly toward me, as if to reproach me for my 
weakness. 

The next moment, however, I saw that his own face 
equally betrayed an unexpected emotion. A little, plaint- 
ive yelp and the grazing of the tail of a fox between his 
legs made him tremble; he uttered a loud cry as he rec- 
ognized Blaireau. The poor animal, scenting his mas- 
ter from afar, ran with the agility of his first youth to 
roll at our feet. For an instant, we thought he would 
die there, because he remained motionless, as if almost 
crushed, under the caressing hand of Marcasse; then, 
suddenly rising, as if seized with an idea worthy of a 
man, he darted off with lightning rapidity, and fled in 
the direction of Patience's cabin. 

" Yes, go, tell my friend, brave dog!" cried Marcasse; 
** a better friend than you would be more than man." 

He turned around toward me, and I saw two big tears 
roll down the cheek of the impassive hidalgo. 

We hastened our speed until we reached the cabin. It 
had undergone great changes for the better; a pretty. 
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• ^u^<y^ which backed 
rustic garden, enclosed by a quid^t hedge. ^ ^^^ 

against masses of rock, extended ^' »'*»" ^ ^ut by a 
house; we no longer entered JY ^^^"^ P^^i^^ing vege- 
beautiful walk, on each side of whOin ^ ^^^^ 

tables were displayed in J^fJ'^'^^^^s composed 
in marching order. A ba^^'^" ^^^^ the main 
the advance-guard, carrote ^^"^"fJ^^^rreX ended 
body. and. along the ^""'^^^^ already large, 
the procession. Some fi"«/PP'^^!^ese plants, and 
spread their parasol of verdure over im^P 

t£e pyramidal pear-trees »"«"f "f w.^^^ the stalks 
ones, the borders of thyme and f^^^^^^p^tience a 
of sunflowers and .f yfl«-«2^J";Sr Tnd habits of 
singular return to ideas of social or 
luxury. ^ t I hardly thought I 

This change was so «naj«*.^" a more serious 
should still find Patience in this dw«""f ' changed almost 
anxiety began to take PO^*"""* "^'^en of tiie village 
to a certainty when 1 saw ^T /"""Ige had lasted over 
trimming the fruit-trees. O"' ^"j ^^ of the hermit, 
four months, and for sue we had "^ ^d told him that 
But Marcasse felt no fear; B^a*'^" ^f the little dog 
Patience was living, and the ^oo^'V direction he had 
in the sand on the path showed which ^^^ ^^ .^^ ^ 
taken. Nevertheless, so P^atiy did i t ^^^ ^^^^^ p^. 
this day might be disturbed, that l^*" ^ t^e hidalgo, 
tience's gardeners; and so I S'^e^^yJ^^if^er this new 
whose tear-stained eye was >^a"'if""J^.„ed the word 
Eden, and whose close mouth only ^"«» 

cHan^e, which he "P^^^^^.^^^.^^J^^'^S seemed inter- 
Finally. I became »rnpatient. the pa ^^ , 
minablef although, in reality, it was very sbo 
began to run. my heart bounding wittiemohon 
" Edm6e." 1 said to myself. " K there, perhaps 
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She was not, however, and I heard no other sound than 
the hermit's voice, saying: 

"Ah, so! what is the matter? has this poor dog gone 
mad ? Down, Biaireau! You would not have thus tor- 
mented your master. See what is the result of spoiling 
people!" 

" Biaireau is not mad,'' said I, entering at that moment; 
" have you become deaf to the approach of a friend. 
Master Patience?" 

Patience let a pile of money that he was counting fall 
on the table, and came toward me with his old-time cor- 
diality. I embraced him; he was surprised and affected 
by my joy; then he looked me over from head to foot, 
and was wondering at the change brought about in my 
appearance, when Marcasse appeared upon the threshold. 

Then Patience raised his large hands toward Heaven, 
and, with a sublime expression of countenance, exclaimed : 

**ln the language of the psalm! — now, 1 am ready to 
die; my eyes have beheld him whom 1 awaited." 

The hidalgo said nothing; he raised his hat in his cus- 
tomary manner, and, sitting down on a chair, turned pale, 
and closed his eyes. His dog jumped up on his knees, 
showing his affection by trying to utter little cries which 
changed to repeated sneezes — you know that he was dumb 
from his birth. Trembling from head to foot with age 
and joy, he stretched out his pointed nose toward the long 
nose of his master; but his master did not reply to him 
as usual: " Down, Biaireau!" 

Marcasse had swooned. 

This loving soul, who was as incapable as Biaireau 
of expressing his feelings by words, had been overcome 
by the force of his happiness. Patience ran to get him 
a large pitcher of native wine, two years old, that is 
to say, the oldest and the best that it was possible to 
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^he dispensed s erstt deal of rnon^y, and did but little 

jjDod. 1 mack her undefstand that mooey is the Icost 

jteed of those in want^ that what renders nsen realty 

unhappy J is n&t the fact that they cannot dress like other 

pettplCt gp to th^ tilvern on Sundays, and wear 3t HJgh 

Mass very while stockings wiUa r&J garters at their knetfs^ 

w that they cannot say: 'My mare, my cow, my vine- 

yjfd, my granaries^ etc.;' but that it fs hiaving -uYji 

bodK^i and hard %t^^m^, nut being able to protect tiiem- 

sdves from c&ld, from heat, from JHness, frotu ^fta/ ihir^i 

mtd exc£Sttv£ hunger ^ I then told her not to judge of the 

5frtngth and ht-alth of the peasants hy me, bat to find 

(Hit for herself tiieif mabdies and wha.t wos needed in 

their households. These people are not philosuphers; 

tht:y are vain, thiiy love finery, they spend the imie they 

earn in making s. show* and have not the foresight tti 

deprive themselves of a little pleasure so that they can 

provide a reserve for their great needs. In a word, ttiey 

do not know hnw to use mortey; they tell you that 

they are In debt, and if it is true that they are, it is not 

jfuc that they use the money you g:ive them in paying 

those debts. They give no thought to irw morrow; they 

pay as high a rate of interest as they are asked, and they 

tmy a hemp-field or a piece of furniture with your money 

so as to astonish the nei£hbors and make them jealous. 

Thus their debts increase eaih year, and, at the end of 

tlm fti^JiPnln^, they are forced to sell the hemp-fietd 

and tlie furniture, because the cr^Jtor^ who is aFways 

one of th*?Eii5elves, insists upon being psid, or demanJs 

such a rate of interest that they cannot pay it. Every- 

Uiing goe:i, prindpfll eats up principal; the interest hu 

taken the rcvenutf; they grow old, and an work no longer. 

Their dtiiJdren abandi:in therHf because they have brwug!(t 

thetn up badly » and because they have the same passlonB 
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and the samft vie^ as thdr forbears; they are fofced 1 
takt a walltft and go from door td doeir btfg^ng tresJ 
because the^ are accustcimecl to eat bread , and cann 
keep ti^emstlves alive by tflting imJts, like the sorcei. 
Patience, the refuse of nature, whom aU the world hat 
and despises beta use he has not become a beggar! 

" TJie beggar, for the matter of that^ is no more unhjpj 

than the Iflboret,— less io, perhaps. He no longet h 

either Eoth3 or f&oJish pride, he is past suffering. T 

country people are goodt no tjamp ever tatks a loagj 

nnd supptt in gfoSng his rounds; the peasants lOAd 

back with pleceji of bread; so much so, tliat he tan ft 

poultry and swine In the ijttlc hut where he leaves a d 

and an elderly relative to watch his live stock. He retu 

there every week to pass two or three days in Idleni 

counting the tw(^50u pieces be has received. This sr 

surn is often enougji to satisfy ttie superfluous wants 

gijndered by idleness. A small farmer rarely uses tola* 

while m;iny beggars cannot do without it, and ask fc 

more eagerly than they do for bread. Thus, the bej 

should n<rt he more pitied thjin the workman; but h 

corrupted and dtihauched, when he is not wicked 

feradous, which, fortunately, is very rare. 

" 'This, then, is what must be done,' 1 said to Edn 
jmd thfi abbe told me that it was the advice given 
your philosophers^ 'people like you, who give a £ 
deal in private charity, nrust do so wkliout consulting 
wishes of those who beg, and only after having tnv 
gated the true needs in the case/ 

" Edm&5 thought that such a knowledge would ht 
possible for her to gain^ as, in order to acquire itj 
WQUld have to give her whole time to it and neglec 
ktught, who was growing old, and who could not 
K da anyttung without the eyes Artd the brains i 
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Aaughtat. Th'C abb^ was toa fend of studying the books 
of thtf learT>ed for his crwn beiteSt to have time fw any- 
ttiing else. 

'* * See of what uae all that 2<:ieric:e and vtrttie Es/ I said 
to hfir; "■ it makes one forget tu hif virtuous," 

•* *You are quite right/ Edmlse ref^liedi ' but what is to 

** 1 promised to tftink it over, and thlj is tht result I 

wmlked every dny among the fields, instead of w^lkin^ as 

muni along the woods. Thas cost me much, i love to be 

■lonfti. ar^d I had avoided mankind everywhere for stj tunny 

years, thul I no longer knew how to desi with them. But, 

Aseritig It to be my duty, I did it, I went to the houses, 

ind [nquifed, nt first only over the hedges, and then 

within the dwellings themseFves, and iis tf for the siiJ<e of 

jajnver^^Btioni about everything 1 wished to know. I wss 

rtciiveil al the outset hJ«^ a stray dog in time of droughty 

and 1 saw J with 2. venation which it was very difficijlt for me 

to hiik, Jin ejtpf^sion of hahred and su^ptpan on all faces. 

I had ndt wished to live among men, but \ loved them; I 

kne* that they were more unfortunate than wicked; 1 had 

pAiSSed all my time In sorrow for therr troubles, uid in 

indlgnatiOD against those who caused their mlsfortun«a; 

and, when, for the first time, \ found opportanEty ta do 

something for any one, that very thing rriade thera quickly 

shut their doors when they perceived me in the distance, 

arid their children — the beautiful children whom I love so 

deaf l^ri — hid theniselvejs in the ditches so eis to avoid the 

fever I should give them— *o they said— by fooking at 

them, However, knowing Edmfe*5 friendship for me, 

they dared not repulse me openly, and I at iast found out 

uhfit we wished to know. She relieved atl tlie needy cases 

I toid her ahout. One house was going to ruin, and, while 

tJic young daughter was wttaring a cotton apron which CDst 
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four ffanca tn cJl, ttie rain was falling on ^^^ grandmokher'** 
bed, and on Uie little children's cradle: Uie roofs ami the 
walls were rtpairedp the materials were furnished and 
the workman paid by us; but no more money waa given 
for beautlfu] aproni, In another plac«j, an old womafY W3S 
reduced to l:ieggl[ig, because she had fDllowed the dictates 
of her heart and given her effects t^ her children, wIid 
either turne4 her out of doors, or made her life m Oie 
huuse &U£h a burden th«t she preferred to beg* We took 
up the case of this aid woman, and threatened to carry it, 
at our own ejcptnse, before the courts, and we otTtalned 
a pension fat her, which we increased fronn our funds 
when It proved insulBcient- We persuaded several old 
men, who were similarly situated^ to join together and 
board at the house of one of them, to whom we gave m 
little allowance, and, a» he wps 'mdufitrious and method- 
ical, he did so well that his diildren proposed to make 
pcsce, and asked to hdp Inm in his establishment. 

" Wti did much more, the detailed accouiit of which 
wnuld be too long; besides, you will rMse the result* I sa.y 
tM, becayse— although I did not wish to take any further 
part in it than I had dune — I was gradually led on and 
forced to do more, and to assist in many undertaking^, 
and finally in all. In short, it Is I who collect the infor- 
nr^ation, direct the work, and do the business part. Made- 
moiselle Edmee wished me to have money at my disposal 
and t am allowed to make use of it without consulting her 
beforehand; this, however » I have never permitted mys^f 
tfl do H and she also has never nnce thwarted one of my 
plans. But. you see, all that has caused me much fatigue 
md anxiety. Since the people know that I am a litiie 
Tnfgut, they fall on the grourtd before me. and that dis- 
tresses me, So I have friends for whom I do not car« 
and enemies akio whom I could very well disptsnse wjih' 
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hnpostors are vexed because they cannot dupe me. There 
are those who are indiscreet, and people devoid of virtue, 
who always think that other people are helped too much, 
and that they are never assisted enough. Amid this up- 
roar and quarrelling, I can walk no more by night, or 
sleep by day; I am Monsieur Patience, and no longer the 
wizard of Gazeau tower; but I have ceased to be the her- 
mit, and, believe me, I wish, with all my heart, that I had 
been born selfish, that 1 might throw off the yoke and 
return to my wild life and my liberty." 

When Patience had finished this narrative, we compli- 
mented him, but took the liberty of doubting his pretended 
self-denial; this magnificent garden attested a compromise 
with the superfluous needs which during his whole life he 
had regretted that others made use of. 

" That?" he said, as he stretched out his arm in the 
direction of his garden. '* That does not concern me; it 
was made in spite of me; but, as it was done by worthy 
men, whom my refusal would have grieved, I was forced 
to permit it. Know that, if I have made many people un- 
grateful, I have also made many happy and grateful. Now, 
two or three families, whom 1 have assisted, have tried in 
every possible way to give me pleasure; and as I refused 
all their offers, they thought to surprise me. Once, I 
went to Berthenoux for several days to attend to some 
special business of which 1 had charge; for it has come 
to pass that people think me a great person, — so much are 
they carried from one extreme to the other. When I re- 
turned, I found this garden laid out, planted, and fenced in 
as you see it. It was in vain for me to be angry, to say 
that 1 did not wish to work, that I was too old, and that 
the pleasure of eating a little fruit was not worth the 
trouble that this garden would give me to cultivate; they 
paid no attention to what I said, and ended by assuring me 
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that I should have nothing to do in the garden, because 
they would undertake to cultivate it for me. In fact, for 
two years past, the worthy people have never neglected to 
come, sometimes one, sometimes another, every year, 
to devote to it the time necessary to keep it in perfect 
order. Then, although I have in no wise changed my 
way of living, the products of this garden have been use- 
ful to me; I have been able to feed several families all 
the winter on my vegetables; the fruits help me to gain 
the good-will of the little children, who no longer cry 
wolf! when they see me, but have become sufficiently 
bold to run to embrace the wizard. I have also been 
forced to accept some wine, and, from time to time, white 
bread and cheese; but all this only enables me to show 
polite attention to the old people of the village, when they 
come to tell me about the wants of the neighborhood, and 
beg me to inform those at the chateau. These honors do 
not turn my head, you see; and I can even say that, when 
1 shall have nearly accomplished my work, I shall leave the 
cares of greatness, and live again the life of a philosopher, 
perhaps in Gazeau tower, — who knows?" 

We had arrived at the end of our walk. In stepping on 
the front steps of the chateau, I clasped my hands, and, 
seized with religious fervor, I invoked Heaven with a sort 
of awe. I do not know what vague terror presented itself; 
I imagined everything that might prevent me from being 
happy, and hesitated before crossing the threshold of the 
house; then I rushed forward. A cloud passed before my 
eyes, a buzzing sound filled my ears. 1 met Saint- Jean » 
who, not recognizing me, cried aloud, and threw himself in 
front of me, to prevent me from entering unannounced; I 
pushed him aside, and he fell dismayed into a chair in 
the antechamber, while 1 ran impetuously toward the 
drawing-room door. But, as I was about to throw it open 
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violently, I stopped, seized with a new feeling of terror, 
and I opened it so softly that Edmee, who was busy em- 
broidering on canvas, did not raise her eyes, thinking that 
she recognized in this slight sound the respectful move- 
ment of Saint- Jean. The knight was asleep, and he did 
not wake. This old man, tall and thin, like all the Mau- 
prats, was bending forward, and his pale and wrinkled 
face, which seemed to be already wrapped in the apathy 
of the tomb, resembled one of the angular figures carved 
in oak which ornamented the back of his large arm-chair. 
His feet were stretched out before a fire of vine-branches, 
although the sun was warm, and a bright ray fell on his 
head and made it shine like silver. How shall I describe 
to you my emotions on seeing Edmee's attitude? She was 
bent over her needlework, and from time to time she raised 
her eyes to her father, to watch the slightest movement he 
made in his sleep. But what patience and resignation her 
whole being expressed! Edmee did not like needlework; 
her mind was too serious to attach importance to the effect 
one shade had on another, and to the regularity of the 
stitches that she crowded together. Besides, her tem- 
perament was impetuous, and when her mind was not 
absorbed in intellectual work she was obliged to be out 
exercising in the open air. But now she never left her 
father for a moment, for he was a prey to the infirmities 
of old age, and rarely left his arm-chair; and not being 
able always to read and think, she felt the necessity of 
engaging in these feminine occupations, "which are," she 
said, "the amusements of captivity." So she had con- 
quered her tastes in a heroic manner. In one of those un- 
noticed struggles which are constantly taking place around 
us, and the merit of which we do not suspect, she had 
done more than subdue her tastes, she had even changed 
the circulation of her blood. I found her thin, and her 
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complexion had lost the first bloom of youth, which is like 
the fresh moisture that the breath of morning deposits 
upon fruits, and which vanishes at the slightest touch, 
although it may have been respected by the heat of the 
sun. But, in this premature pallor, and in this somewhat 
sickly slender ness, there was an indefinable charm; her 
eyes, more deeply set and as impenetrable as ever, ex- 
pressed less pride and more sadness than formerly; her 
mouth was more mobile, and her smile was more delicate 
and less disdainful. When she spoke to me, I thought I 
saw two persons in her, the old and the new; and, instead 
of having lost her beauty, I thought that she had reached 
the ideal of perfection. Nevertheless, i heard several per- 
sons say at that time that she had greatly changed; by 
which they meant to say, in an agreeable way, that she 
had lost much of her beauty. But this quality is like a 
temple in which the unbeliever sees only the external 
beauty. The divine mystery of the artist's thought is 
only revealed to great natures, and each detail of the sub- 
lime work holds an inspiration which escapes the ordinary 
mind. One of your modern writers has, I believe, put 
this in much better words. As for me, at no moment of 
Edm6e's life did i find her less beautiful than at any other 
moment; even during hours of suffering, when beauty, in 
the material sense, seems to be effaced, hers became more 
divine in my eyes, and revealed to me a new moral beauty, 
the reflection of which lighted her countenance. More- 
over, i am but moderately endowed in the matter of art; 
but if I had been a painter, I would have painted only one 
type, the one with which my soul was filled; for only 
one woman seemed beautiful to me, during the course of 
my long life, — and she was Edmee. 

I stopped some moments to look at her, pale and deli- 
cate, sad but calm, the living image of filial piety, of 
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strength curbed by affection; then I rushed forward and 
fell at her feet, powerless to utter a word. She made no 
sound, uttered no exclamation, but put her arms about my 
head and held it for a long time pressed to her breast. In 
this strong embrace, in this mute joy, I recognized the blood 
of my race, I felt that she was my sister. The good knight 
wakened with a start; with staring eyes, elbows resting on 
his knees, and body bent forward, he looked at us, and said: 

"Well, who is that?" 

He could not see my face hid in Edmee's bosom; she 
pushed me toward him, and he pressed me in his feeble 
arms with an impulse of generous tenderness which for 
a moment imparted vigor and youth to him. 

You can imagine the questions that were showered 
upon me, and the lavish attentions of which I was the 
object. Edmee was a real mother to me. There was 
so much saintliness in her trustful and generous kindness, 
that, during the whole of that day, I had no thoughts in 
her presence except those I should have had if I had really 
been her son. 

I was greatly touched by the care they took to make the 
surprise of my return a pleasure to the abbe. In this 1 
saw a sure proof of the joy it would afford him. I was 
made to hide under Edmee's embroidery-frame, and they 
covered me with the large green cloth in which she 
wrapped her work. The abbe was seated very near me, 
and I made him cry out when I took hold of his legs. 
This was a joke which I was formerly accustomed to play; 
and when I emerged from my hiding-place, by suddenly 
overthrowing the frame and sending all the woollen balls 
rolling over the floor, his face wore an expression of joy 
mingled with terror which was altogether grotesque. 

But I will spare you all those domestic scenes, on which 
my memory involuntarily lingers with too much satisfaction. 
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XVII 

An immense change had taken place in me in the course 
of six years. I had become a man, nearly like other men; 
my instincts were toned down by my affections, and my 
impulses by my reason. This social education had come 
about naturally. I had but to accept the lessons of expe- 
rience and the counsels of friendship. I was far from 
being an instructed man; but I had reached the point 
where I might rapidly acquire a solid education. My 
ideas upon all subjects were as clear as they could be in 
those days. I know that, since then, human knowledge 
has made substantial progress; I have followed it at a 
distance, and I have never thought of denying it. Now, 
as I do not find that all men of my age are equally rea- 
sonable, I like to think that I was early led into a straight 
road, since I have not stopped in the " no thoroughfare" 
of error and prejudice. 

The development of my mind and of my reasoning 
faculties seemed to satisfy Edmee. 

*' I am not astonished," she said to me; " your letters 
have disclosed it; and I rejoice over it with maternal 
pride." 

My good uncle had no longer the strength to take part, 
as formerly, in stormy discussions; but I truly believe 
that, had he retained strength for it, he would have felt 
some little regret at finding that I was no longer his inde- 
fatigable antagonist, who used to vex him so much. He 
made several attempts to contradict me, in order to test 
me; but I should then have thought it a crime to afford 
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him this dangerous pleasure. He was somewhat vexed, 
and found that I treated him too much like an old man. 
In order to console him, I turned the conversation to the 
history of the past which he had known, and I asked him 
many questions in which his experience served him better 
than my information. In this way, I acquired a true idea 
of the spirit of conduct in personal affairs, and fully satis- 
fied his legitimate self-esteem. He extended his friend- 
ship to me through sympathy, just as he had adopted me 
through natural good-heartedness and family pride. He 
did not conceal from me that his greatest desire, before 
sleeping his eternal sleep, was to see me Edmee's hus- 
band; and when I replied that it was the one thought of 
my life, the one wish of my soul, he said: 

'' I know it, I know it; all depends upon her, and I be- 
lieve she has no longer any reason to hesitate. I do not 
see,'' he added, after a moment's silence, and with a shade 
of anger in his tone, ''what excuse she could plead at 
present." 

From this remark, the first he had uttered on the sub- 
ject which interested me most, I saw that, for some time, 
he had been favorably inclined toward my suit, and that 
if any obstacle stood in my way it came from Edmee. 
The last observation my uncle made implied a doubt 
which I dared not seek to clear up, and which caused 
me much anxiety. Edmte's sensitive pride inspired me 
with so much fear, her ineffable goodness demanded so 
much respect, that I dared not ask her openly to decide 
my fate. I played the rOle of seeming to entertain no 
other hope than that of forever being her brother and her 
friend. 

An event which for some time was inexplicable diverted 
my thoughts for several days. At first, I had refused to 
go to take possession of La Roche-Mauprat. 
16 
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"It is absolutely necessary," my uncle had said, "for 
you to go to see the improvements I have made in your 
domain, the lands which have been brought into a good 
state of cultivation, the cattle-leases which I have ar- 
ranged for each of your farms. You ought, in short, to 
inform yourself of the condition of affairs, to show your 
peasants that you take an interest in their work; other- 
wise, after my death, everything will go from bad to worse, 
you will be forced to farm your land; this will perhaps 
bring you in more, but it will diminish the value of your 
property. I am now too old to look after your estate. 
For two years past, I have not been able to leave off this 
miserable dressing-gown; the abb6 knows nothing about 
these things; Edmee has an excellent head, but she 
cannot make up her mind to go there; she says that 
she was too frightened when there, which is nothing but 
childishness." 

" 1 feel that 1 ought to be more courageous," I replied, 
" and yet, my good uncle, what you ask me to do is, for 
me, the most painful task in the world. I have not set 
foot on that cursed soil since the day I left it in rescuing 
Edmee from her captors. It seems to me that you are 
chasing me from heaven, and sending me on a visit to the 
infernal regions." 

The knight shrugged his shoulders; the abbe begged me 
to go, in order to satisfy him; my resistance greatly an- 
noyed my uncle. I yielded, and, resolved to conquer 
myself, I bade Edmee good-by for two days. The abbe 
wished to accompany me to divert me from the sad 
thoughts which would besiege me; but I felt a conscien- 
tious scruple about taking him away from Edm6e for that 
short time; I well knew that she needed him. Confined 
as she was to the knight in his arm-chair, her life had 
become so serious, so retired, that the slightest event 
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seemed important. Every year her isolation increased, 
and it had become almost complete since the knight's 
feebleness had banished from his table songs and jokes, — 
offspring of the joyous wine. He had been a great hunter, 
and, on Saint-Hubert's day, that being his birthday, he 
used always to gather around him all the nobles of the 
district. Long had the courts of the chateau resounded 
with the yelping of the hounds, long had the stable held 
two extended rows of spirited horses in their polished 
stalls, long had the sound of the horn echoed along the 
neighboring roads, or played a fanfare under the windows 
of the great hall, after each toast drunk by the brilliant 
company. But these festive days had vanished long 
since; the knight hunted no more, and the hope of ob- 
taining the hand of his daughter did not now draw to 
his arm-chair the young men, who were bored by his 
feeble old age, his attacks of gout, and the stories he 
repeated in the evening, forgetting that he had told them 
in the morning. Edmee's obstinate refusal and dismissal 
of Monsieur de La Marche had occasioned much surprise 
and given rise to many curious inquiries. One young 
man who was in love with her, being dismissed like her 
other suitors, was prompted by a silly and cowardly pride 
to avenge himself on the only woman of his rank who, 
according to him, had dared to refuse him; he discovered 
that Edm6e had been captured by the coupe- jarrets, and 
noised it abroad that she had passed a night of orgies at 
La Roche-Mauprat. The utmost admission he made was 
that she had only yielded to force. Edm^ was regarded 
with too much respect and esteem to be accused of yield- 
ing willingly to these brigands; but she was soon thought 
to have been a victim of their brutality. Bjanded by such 
an ineffaceable stain, she was no longer sought by any 
one. My absence only served to confirm this opinion. It 
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was rumored that I had saved her from death, but not 
from disgrace, and that I could not make her my wife; I 
was in love with her, and fled so that I might not yield to 
the temptation to wed her. All this seemed so plausible 
that it would have been difficult to make the public accept 
the true version, which it was less inclined to do, because 
Edmte had not been willing to act accordingly, and stop 
this wicked gossip by giving her hand to a man whom she 
could not love. These were the reasons for her isolation; 
I did not know them fully until later. But seeing the 
austerity of the knight's household, and Edm6e's melan- 
choly serenity, I feared to let a dry leaf fall upon this sleep- 
ing wave, and I t)egged the abb6 to remain near her until 
my return. I took with me no one but my faithful Mar- 
casse, whom Edmee would not allow to leave me, and 
who was now sharing Patience's elegant cottage and his 
administrative life. 

I arrived at La Roche-Mauprat on a foggy evening 
early in autumn; the sun was veiled, nature slept in 
silence and in fog; the fields were deserted, the air alone 
was full of the movement and the cries of great flocks of 
birds of passage; the cranes described immense triangles 
in the sky, and the storks, flying inconceivably high, 
filled the clouds with melancholy cries, which floated over 
the saddened country like the funeral dirge of the beauti- 
ful summer days. For the first time this year, I felt the 
chilliness of the atmosphere, and I believe that every one 
is seized with a feeling of instinctive sadness on the 
approach of the rigorous season. In the first frost, there 
is something which reminds man of the approaching dis- 
solution of his own body. 

My companion and I had crossed the woods and heath 
without exchanging a single word; we had made a long 
detour to avoid Gazeau tower, which I did not feel the 
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strength to look upon again. The sun was setting in 
the gray mist when we crossed the portcullis of La Roche- 
Mauprat. This portcullis was broken; the drawbridge 
could no longer be raised, and afforded a passage only to 
peaceful flocks and their heedless shepherds. The ditches 
were half filled up, and already the blue-tinted osier-bed 
spread its flexible branches over the shallow waters; net- 
tles were growing at the foot of the crumbled towers, 
and the traces of the fire seemed still fresh on the walls. 
The farm-buildings had all been restored, and the farm- 
yard, full of cattle, poultry, children, shepherd dogs, and 
agricultural implements, offered a striking contrast to that 
sombre enclosure wherein I imagined I still saw mounting 
skyward the red flames kindled by the assailants, and 
the black blood of the Mauprats flowing. 

I was received with the calm and rather formal cordial- 
ity common to the peasants of Berry. They did not try 
to please me; but they let me want for nothing. I was 
installed in the only one of the old buildings which had 
not been damaged during the seige of the donjon, or aban- 
doned since that event to the ravages of time. It consisted 
of a portion of the dwelling, the massive architecture of 
which dated back to the tenth century; the door was 
smaller than the windows, and the windows themselves 
let in so little daylight that it was necessary to light torches 
to penetrate the darkness, although the sun had scarcely 
set. This building had been temporarily restored, so that 
it might serve as a resting place for the new lord, or his 
agents. My uncle Hubert had often been there to look after 
my interests, when his strength permitted, and 1 was con- 
ducted to the room set aside for him, and which was from 
that time called the master's room. All the t)est pieces of 
the old furniture that had been saved were placed in it; 
and, as it was cold and damp, notwithstanding all the care 
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which had been taken to make it habitable, the farmer's 
maid preceded me with a torch in one hand and a fagot in 
the other. 

Blinded by the cloud of smoke she whirled around me, 
and misled by the new door which had been cut, opening 
into another part of the court, and by the walling up of 
certain corridors to dispense with keeping them in order, 
1 reached this room without recognizing anything; it would 
even have been impossible for me to tell in what part of 
the old building I was, so greatly had the new aspect of the 
court confused my memory, and so exceedingly troubled 
and sad was my soul, that I scarcely noticed external 
objects. 

While the fire was being lighted, I threw myself on a 
chair, and, burying my head in my hands, I gave myself 
up to sad reveries. However, this situation was not with- 
out its charm, so naturally does the past clothe itself in 
beautiful or softened forms in the brain of the young, — 
presumptuous masters of the future. When, by dint of 
blowing her torch, the servant had filled the room with 
dense smoke, she went out to get some live cinders, and 
left me alone. Marcasse had remained in the stable to see 
to the horses. Blaireau had followed me; stretched be- 
fore the hearth, he looked at me from time to time with a 
discontented air, as if to ask me the reason of such bad 
quarters and such a poor fire. 

Suddenly, as I glanced around, it seemed as if my mem- 
ory awakened. The fire, after making the green wood 
snap, sent a jet of flame up the chimney, and the whole 
room was illuminated with a bright but fitful gleam, giving 
every object a doubtful and fantastic appearance. Blai- 
reau got up, turned his back toward the fire, and sat down 
between my legs in seeming expectation of some strange 
and unexpected happening. 
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It was then I recognized that this room was no other 
than the bedroom of my grandfather Tristan, which had 
later been occupied for several years by his eldest son, 
the detestable Jean, my most cruel oppressor, the craftiest 
and basest of the coupe-jarrets. I was seized with a feel- 
ing of terror and disgust as I recognized the furniture, even 
the bedstead with spiral columns, wherein my grandfather 
had rendered his guilty soul to God, during the tortures of 
a prolonged death-struggle. The arm-chair upon which I 
was seated was the one Jean le Tors [the crooked] — ^as he 
took pleasure in calling himself during his facetious hours — 
used to sit in while meditating his infamous deeds, or pro- 
nouncing his odious decrees. Just then, I thought I saw 
the ghosts of all the Mauprats, with their blood-stained 
hands, and eyes bleared with wine. I rose, and was about 
to succumb to the horror which seized me by taking flight, 
when I suddenly saw standing before me a figure so dis- 
tinct, so recognizable, so distinguished by every appear- 
ance of reality from the phantoms by which I had been 
besieged, that I fell back in my chair, bathed in cold per- 
spiration. Jean Mauprat was standing by the bed. He 
had just got out of it, for he still held a fold of the curtain 
aside. He seemed to me the same as formerly, except that 
he was even thinner, paler, and more hideous; his head 
was shaved, and his body was enveloped in a dull-colored 
winding-sheet. He threw me an infernal glance; a spite- 
ful and contemptuous smile momentarily played on his thin 
and withered lips. He remained motionless, his sparkling 
eye fixed on me, and he seemed about to speak to me. I 
was convinced, at that moment, that what I saw was a 
living creature, a man of flesh and blood; it is incon- 
ceivable, therefore, that I should have been frozen by 
such a childish terror. But it would be vain for me to 
deny it, and I have never since been able to explain it 
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to myself, — I was enchained by fear. His glance petri- 
fied me, my tongue was paralyzed. Blaireau rushed at 
him; then he ruffled the folds of his funereal garment, 
resembling a shroud soiled by the dampness of the tomb, 
and I fainted. 

When I regained consciousness, Marcasse was beside 
me and was anxiously lifting me up. I had been stretched 
on the floor, as stiff as a corpse. I had a great deal of 
trouble collecting my ideas; but as soon as I was able to 
stand on my legs, I seized Marcasse round the body, and 
dragged him precipitately from the cursed chamber. 
Several times, I almost fell in descending the spiral stair- 
case, and it was only on breathing the evening air in the 
court and the healthy odor of the stables that I recovered 
the use of my reason. 

I did not hesitate to attribute what had just taken place 
to a hallucination of my brain. I had given proofs of my 
courage during the war, in the presence of my brave ser- 
geant; I did not blush to avow the truth before him. I an- 
swered his questions honestly, and 1 gave such a detailed 
account of my horrible vision, that it struck him, in his 
turn, as a real event, and he repeated several times, with a 
pensive air, as he walked with me in the court: 

" Strange, strange! astonishing!" 

" No, it is not astonishing," I said to him, when I had 
quite recovered. *' I experienced the saddest feeling about 
coming to this place; for several days 1 struggled against 
the repugnance that I felt about seeing La Roche-Mauprat 
again. Last night I had a nightmare, and when I awoke 
I was so fatigued and so sad that, had 1 not feared to show 
bad faith toward my uncle, I would have deferred this dis- 
agreeable visit still longer. As 1 entered this place, I felt 
completely chilled; I suffered from a pressure on my chest, 
and I could not breathe. Perhaps, also, the thick smoke 
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with which the room was filled confused my brain. In a 
word, after the fatigues and the dangers of our unfortunate 
voyage, from which neither of us has hardly recovered, is 
it strange that I should have experienced a nervous crisis 
at the first painful emotion?" 

'* Tell me," replied Marcasse, still thoughtful; '* did you 
notice Blaireau at that moment? What did Blaireau do?" 

'' I thought I saw Blaireau jump upon the phantom just 
as it disappeared; but I have dreamed this, like the rest." 

'* Hum!" said the sergeant; " when I entered, Blaireau 
was all in a rage. He ran to you, sniffed, wept after his 
way, went to the side of the bed, scratched the wall, came 
to me, then back again to you. Strange, that I Astonish- 
ing, captain; astonishing, that!" 

After remaining silent some moments, he exclaimed, 
shaking his head as he spoke: 

"No ghosts, never ghosts; besides, why dead, Jean? 
Not dead! Two Mauprats still. Who knows? Where 
the devil? No ghosts; and my master mad? Never. 
Sick? No." 

After this colloquy, the sergeant went for a light, drew 
his never-absent sword from its scabbard, whistled to 
Blaireau, and bravely seized the rope which served as a 
balustrade for the staircase, meanwhile begging me to re- 
main down-stairs. However great the repugnance that I 
felt to going up again into that room, I did not hesitate to 
follow Marcasse, in spite of his advice, and our first care 
was to examine the bed; but, while we were talking in 
the court, the servant had put on clean sheets, and had 
just finished smoothing the bedclothes. 

"Who has been sleeping here?" Marcasse asked her, 
with his usual prudence. 

'* No one," she replied, " except monsieur the knight or 
Monsieur I' Abbe Aubert, when they have come here." 
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''But to-day, or yesterday, for example?'' continued 
Marcasse. 

''Oh! yesterday and to-day, no one, monsieur; for 
monsieur the knight has not been here for two years, and 
as for monsieur Tabb^, he never sleeps here since he has 
come alone. He arrives in the morning, breakfasts with 
us, and returns in the evening." 

"But the bed was rumpled," said Marcasse, as he 
looked steadily at her. 

" Ah! bless me! monsieur," she replied; " that may 
be; I do not know how it was left after the last person 
slept in it; I did not take notice as I made it up; all that 1 
know is that Monsieur Bernard's cloak was on it." 

" My cloak?" I cried. " It is now in the stable." 

" And mine also," said Marcasse; " I have just rolled 
them both up and put them on a box of oats." 

" Then you have two," replied the servant; " for I am 
sure that I took one off the bed, a black cloak, not new!" 

Mine was neatly lined with red and trimmed with gold 
lace. The one belonging to Marcasse was light gray. It 
was not, therefore, either of our cloaks brought here for a 
moment and then carried back to the stable by the boy. 

" But what have you done with it?" said the sergeant. 

" Faith! monsieur, I put it on the arm-chair," the stout 
maid answered; "but did you not take it while I was 
getting the candle? for I do not see it there now," 

We searched the room, but the cloak was not to be 
found. We pretended that we wanted it, not denying 
that it was ours. The servant unmade the bed, turned 
the mattress over before us, and went to ask the boy 
what he had done with it. Nothing could be found in the 
bed, or in the room; no one, not even the boy, had been 
up-stairs. The whole farm was in commotion, fearing lest 
some one should be accused of stealing. We asked if a 
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Stranger had not come to La Roche-Mauprat^ and was not 
still there. When we had been assured that these worthy 
people had neither lodged nor seen any one, we satisfied 
them about the lost cloak by telling them that Marcasse 
had rolled it up with the other two by mistake; then we 
locked ourselves in the room, so that we might examine it 
without interruption; for it was now pretty evident that I 
had not seen a ghost, but Jean Mauprat himself, or a man 
who resembled him, and whom I had mistaken for him. 

Marcasse having aroused Blaireau by his voice and ges- 
tures, observed his every movement. 

'* Rest easy," he said to me, proudly; " the old dog has 
not forgotten his former trade; if there is a hole, a hole the 
size of a hand, have no fear. — Go at it, old dog! — Do not 
be afraid!" 

After sniffing about everywhere, Blaireau persisted in 
scratching the wall at the place where I had seen the 
apparition. He trembled every time his pointed nose 
touched a certain part of the wainscoting; then he wagged 
his fox-like tail in a satisfied way, returned to his master, 
and seemed to tell him to fix his attention there. The 
sergeant then began to examine the wall and the wood- 
work, he tried to thrust his sword into some crevice; but 
nothing yielded. Nevertheless, a door might have been 
there, for the wealth of sculptured wood-work would have 
concealed a sliding one, skilfully contrived. It was nec- 
essary to find the spring of this sliding-door; but this 
we found impossible, notwithstanding all the attempts we 
made during two long hours. We tried in vain to loosen 
the panel; it emitted the same sound as the others; they 
all sounded hollow, which indicated that the wood-work did 
not rest directly upon the masonry; but it could only have 
been separated from it by a few lines. At last, Marcasse, 
bathed in perspiration, stopped, and said to me: 
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"We are very foolish; if we were to look until to-morrow 
we should not find a spring if there is none; and were we 
to beat at the door, we should not be able to force it open 
if there were huge bars of iron at the back of it, such as I 
have seen in other old manors/' 

" We can find the opening/' I said to him, " provided 
one exists, if we use an axe; but why, on the mere clue 
of your dog scratching the wall, do you persist in think- 
ing that Jean Mauprat, or the man who resembles him, 
did not enter and leave by the door?" 

" Enter, as much as you wish," Marcasse answered; 
** but leave! no, on my honor! for, when the servant went 
down, 1 was on the stairs brushing my shoes; when I 
heard something fall here, I hurried up-stairs three steps 
at a time; that is all, and here I am near you. You, in- 
sensible, at full length on the floor, and very ill; no one 
within, or without, on my word of honor!" 

'Mn that case, I dreamed of my devil of an uncle, and 
the servant dreamed of a black cloak; for, most assuredly, 
there is no secret door here; and if there were one, and 
all the Mauprats, living and dead, had the key of it, what 
would that be to us? Do we belong to the police, that we 
should ferret out these miserable men? and, if we were to 
find them hidden somewhere, should we not aid them 
to flee rather than give them up to justice? We are armed, 
we have no fear that they will assassinate us to-night, 
and if they amuse themselves by frightening us — bad 
luck to them! I know neither relations nor allies, when 
awakened suddenly. So then, let us order the worthy 
people to serve the omelet that they are preparing for us; 
for if we continue to strike and scrape the walls, they will 
think us mad." 

Marcasse consented rather from a habit of obedience 
than from conviction; I do not know what importance he 
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attached to the discovery of this mystery, nor what anxiety 
tormented him, but he did not wish me to remain alone in 
this haunted room. He pretended that I might be taken 
ill again and fall in a spasm. 

** Ohl another time/' I said to him, *' I will not be such 
a coward. The cloak has cured me of the fear of ghosts, 
and I advise no one to interfere with me." 

The hidalgo was obliged to leave me to myself. I loaded 
my pistols, and placed them on the table within reach of my 
hand; but these precautions were useless, the silence of 
the room was not disturbed, and the heavy red silk cur- 
tains with their corners emblazoned with tarnished silver 
were not stirred by the least breath of air. Marcasse re- 
turned, and, happy at finding me as gay as when he left 
me, prepared our supper with as much care as if we had 
come to La Roche-Mauprat for the sole purpose of making 
a good meal. He joked about the capon still hissing on 
the spit, and about the wine which seemed to rasp the 
throat like a brush. But the farmer increased his good 
humor by bringing us some bottles of excellent Madeira 
that the knight had formerly confided to his care, and of 
which he liked to drink a glass or two when he mounted 
the stirrup. As a recompense, we invited the worthy man 
to take supper with us, so that we could talk business in 
the least annoying way possible. 

"That is good," he said; " it will be like old times, when 
the peasants ate at the table with the lords of La Roche- 
Mauprat; you do the same, Monsieur Bernard, and that is 
right." 

" Yes, monsieur," I replied, very coldly; " but I do this 
with those who owe me money, and not with those to 
whom I owe it." 

This reply, and the word fnonsieur, intimidated him so 
greatly that he made much ado about sitting at the table; 
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but I insisted, as I wished him to understand me at once. 
I treated him like a man whom I was raising to my own 
level, and not like a man to whom I wished to descend. 
I forced him to be refined in his jokes, and permitted him 
to be expansive and facetious within the limits of proper 
mirth. He was a jovial and frank man. I examined him 
attentively to see if he had not some acquaintance with 
the phantom that left its cloak trailing on beds; but this 
was not at all probable, and he had in his heart such an 
aversion for the coupe-jarrets, that, if it had not been for 
his respect for my relationship, he would have abused 
them heartily in my presence, as they deserved to be. 
But I allowed him to take no liberty on this subject, and 
I required him to give an account of my affairs, which 
he did with intelligence, exactitude, and loyalty. 

When he left, I perceived that the Madeira had had 
great effect, for his legs were unsteady and got in the way 
of every article of furniture; notwithstanding this, he had 
retained sufficient control over his brain to reason well. I 
have always noticed that wine has much more influence 
upon the muscles of peasants than upon their nerves; that 
they rarely talk at random; and that, on the contrary, 
intoxicants produce in them a blissful feeling which we 
never experience, and this makes their drunkenness an 
entirely different kind of pleasure from ours and very 
superior to our feverish exaltation. 

When Marcasse and 1 found ourselves alone, although 
we were not intoxicated, we perceived that the wine had 
given us a light-hearted feeling, a recklessness which we 
should not otherwise have felt at La Roche-Mauprat, even 
without the incident of the phantom. Accustomed to be 
frank with each other, we remarked about it, and agreed 
that we were much more disposed now than before supper 
to receive all the wolves of La Varenne. 
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This word xvolves recalled the adventure which had 
brought about my first, ungentle relations with Patience, 
when I was thirteen years old, Marcasse knew about it; 
but he did not know what my character was at that time, 
and I amused myself by telling him about my frightful 
course through the fields, after having been flogged by 
the sorcerer. 

" That makes me think,*' I said to him, as 1 finished, 
''that my imagination is easily aroused, and that I am 
not inaccessible to the fear of supernatural things. Thus, 
the phantom of a little while ago—" 

" No matter, no matter," said Marcasse, as he examined 
the priming of my pistols while placing them on my night 
table; " do not forget that the coupe- jarrets are not all 
dead, and that if Jean is in this world he will do evil 
deeds until he is interred, and fastened with a triple bolt 
in the abode of the devil/' 

The wine had loosened the tongue of the hidalgo, who 
did not lack wit when he allowed himself these rare 
departures from his habits of sobriety. He did not wish 
to leave me, and so made up his bed by the side of 
mine. My nerves were excited by the emotions of the 
day; and so I permitted myself to speak of Edmee, but 
in a way that would not have merited the least reproach 
from her if she had heard my words, yet more freely 
than I would have allowed myself to speak to a man 
who was still only my subaltern and not my friend, as 
he afterward became. I do not know positively exactly 
what I told him of my sorrows, my hopes, and my anxie- 
ties; but these confidences had a terrible effect, as you 
will soon see. 

We fell asleep while talking, Blaireau was lying across 
his master's feet, the hidalgo's sword lay crosswise on 
his knees beside the dog, the light was between us, my 
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pistols were within arm's reach, my hunting-knife was 
under my pillow, and the bolts were drawn. Nothing 
disturbed our repose; and when the sun awakened us, 
the cocks were crowing merrily in the yard, and the 
cowherds were exchanging their rustic jokes while yoking 
their oxen under our windows. 

" All the same, there is something beneath this." 

These were the first words Marcasse uttered on opening 
his eyes, continuing the conversation where he left off 
the previous evening. 

" Did you see or hear anything during the night?" I 
said to him. 

" Nothing whatever," he replied; '* but, all the same, 
Blaireau has not slept well, my sword has fallen on the 
floor; and, besides, nothing that has happened here has 
been explained." 

" Let him explain it who will," I returned; " I certainly 
shall not trouble myself about it." 

"Wrong, wrong; you are wrong!" 

" That may be, my good sergeant; but I do not like 
this room at all, and it appears so ugly when I see it by 
daylight that I must go far from it before I can breathe 
pure air." 

'' Well, well, I will accompany you; but I shall return. 
I am not willing to attribute this affair to chance. I know 
of what Jean Mauprat is capable— j^w do not.** 

" I do not wish to know, and if there is danger lying 
in wait for me, or mine, I would not have you return." 

Marcasse shook his head and made no reply. We went 
over the farm again before we left. The hidalgo was very 
much struck with one thing I had not noticed. The 
farmer wished to introduce me to his wife; but she 
always avoided me, and took refuge in her hemp-fieid. 
I attributed this timidity to the shyness of youth. 
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"Fine youth, faith!'' said Marcasse; ''a youth like 
mine — ^fifty years and more! There is something beneath 
this, something beneath this, I tell you." 

•' And what the devil can it be?" 

" Hum! she, in her day, was on very good terms with 
Jean Mauprat. She found that crooked thing to her liking. 
I know that, I do; I know many things besides, many 
things, rest assured !" 

"You may tell me about them when we return here," 
I said; " and that will not be very soon, for my affairs 
are going on much better than if I were to meddle with 
them, and I do not like to accustom myself to drink 
Madeira to avoid fearing my shadow. If you wish to 
oblige me, Marcasse, you will speak to no one of what 
has happened. Every one has not the same respect for 
your captain that you have." 

" He who does not esteem my captain is an imbecile," 
replied the hidalgo, in a tone of authority; " but, if you 
command me, I will say nothing about it." 

He kept his word. For on no account would I have 
troubled Edmte with this foolish story. But I was unable 
to prevent Marcasse from carrying out his project; early 
the next morning he disappeared, and I learned from 
Patience that he had returned to La Roche-Mauprat under 
the pretext of having forgotten something. 



XVIII 

While Marcasse was given over to his serious investi- 
gations, I was passing with Edm6e days full of delight 
and of agony. Her behavior was firm and devoted, but 
reserved in many respects, and plunged me alternately 
17 
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into states of joy and sadness. One day, the knight had 
a long talk with her while I was out walking. I returned 
at the moment when their conversation had reached its 
most animated point, and as soon as I appeared my uncle 
said: 

^'Come here; tell Edmee that you love her, that you 
will make her happy, that you have corrected your old 
faults. Try to come to an understanding, for this state 
of affairs must end. Our position is not tenable before 
the world; and I do not wish to sink into the tomb with- 
out seeing my daughter's honor vindicated, and without 
feeling sure that some foolish caprice on her part will 
not be the means of placing her in a convent, instead of 
leaving her to take her proper rank in the world, which 
I have labored all my life to insure to her. Go, Bernard, 
kneel before her! Have courage enough to tell her some- 
thing which will persuade her! otherwise, I shall believe 
— God pardon me — ^that it is you who do not love her 
and who do not truly wish to marry her.'* 

" I! great Heaven!" I cried; ** I not desire it! when I 
have had no other thought for seven years, when my 
heart has had no other wish, and my mind conceives no 
other happiness!" 

I told Edmee everything that exalted passion could 
suggest. She listened to me in silence and did not with- 
draw her hands, which I was covering with kisses. But 
the expression of her face was serious, and her voice 
made me tremble, when, after reflecting a few moments, 
she said: 

"My father ought never to doubt my word; I have 
promised to marry Bernard, I have promised it to Bernard 
and to my father; therefore, 1 will certainly marry him." 

Then, after another pause, she added, in a still more 
serious tone: 
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*' But if my father believes he is going to die, what 
strength does he attribute to me that I could pledge my- 
self to think only of myself and of donning a bridal gown 
at the hour of his funeral? If, on the contrary, he is, 
as I think, still very strong, notwithstanding his suffer- 
ings, and that he will be permitted to enjoy the affection 
of his family for many years to come, why does he urge 
me so imperiously to shorten the delay 'that 1 have asked 
of him? Is not this a matter of sufficient importance for 
me to reflect upon it? An engagement which should last 
my whole life, and which will decide, I will not say my 
happiness, — ^for 1 should know how to sacrifice that to 
my father's slightest wish, — but the peace of my con- 
science and the dignity of my conduct (for what woman 
can be so sure of herself as to answer for a future to 
which she is bound against her will?); — does not such 
an engagement require me to weigh, for several years at 
least, all its risks and all its advantages?'' 

^' Bless me! you have already thought about it for seven 
years," said the knight; " you ought to know what you in- 
tend doing in regard to your cousin. If you want to marry 
him, marry him; but if you do not wish to, for God's sake! 
tell him so, and let some other suitor present himself." 

"Father," Edm6e replied, somewhat coldly, "1 will 
never wed any one but him." 

''But him is all very well," said the knight, as he hit 
the logs with the tongs; " but that is not certainly prom- 
ising that you will marry him." 

" I will marry him, father," replied Edm6e. " I should 
have desired a few months more of liberty; but, as all 
these delays annoy you, I am ready to obey your com- 
mands, as you know." 

'' Zounds! that is a fine way to give your consent," cried 
my uncle, "and it must be very delightful for your cousin. 
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Faith! Bernard, I am very old; but I can say that, even 
now, I do not understand women at all, and it is probable 
that I shall die without understanding them in the least." 

"Uncle/' I said to him, 'M can well understand the 
estrangement my cousin feels for me; I have deserved it. 
I have done everything in my power to redeem my faults. 
But is it in her power to forget a past in which she has 
suffered so keenly? For the rest, if she will not forgive 
me, I will imitate her severity, I will not forgive myself; 
and, renouncing every hope in this world, I will go far 
away from her and from you, to punish myself by a 
chastisement worse than death." 

*' Now, then, all is over," said my uncle, as he threw 
the tongs into the fire; "there, now, is that what you 
wished, my girl?" 

I had taken a few steps toward the door. I was suffer- 
ing terribly. 

Edm6e rushed toward me, took me by the arm, and 
led me back to her father. 

"What you say is cruel and very ungrateful," she 
said to me. " Does it show a modest spirit, a generous 
heart, to deny the friendship, the devotion, — 1 will dare to 
use another word, — ^the fidelity, of seven years, because 
I still demand to test you for a few months more? And, 
Bernard, even if I never have for you an affection as 
ardent as you have for me, is what I have shown you 
thus far so insignificant that you despise it, and do you re- 
nounce it in anger because you cannot inspire precisely 
the sentiment you think you ought to exact? Do you 
know that in this way a woman would not have the right 
to test a friendship? In a word, would you punish me for 
having taken a mother's part toward you in sending you 
away from me, or only recompense me for it by making 
me your slave?" 
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" No, Edm^e, no," 1 replied, with my heart oppressed 
and my eyes filled with tears, as 1 carried her hand to 
my lips; " I feel that you have done more for me than 
I deserve; I feel that it would be in vain for me to leave 
your presence; but can you think it a fault that I suffer 
when near you? It is, moreover, a fault so involuntary 
and so impossible to prevent, that it should be free from 
all your reproaches and from all my remorse. Let us 
not speak of it, never speak of it; that is all that I can do. 
Retain your friendship for me. I hope in future to show 
myself always worthy of it." 

"Embrace and never more be separated from each 
other," said the knight, with great emotion; " Bernard, 
whatever Edmte's whims may be, never desert her, if 
you wish to merit the blessing of your adopted father. 
If you do not succeed in being her husband, always be 
her brother. Think, my boy, that she will soon be alone 
in the world, and that I shall die disconsolate if I do not 
carry with me to the tomb the certainty that she has a 
stay and a protector. Think, finally, that it is on your 
account, on account of the oath which her will perhaps 
disavows, but which her conscience respects, that she is 
thus abandoned, calumniated " 

The knight burst into tears, and all the sorrows of this 
unfortunate family were revealed to me instantly. 

"Enough, enough!" I cried, as I fell at their feet; 
"this is all too cruel. I should be the most miserable of 
men if I needed to have my faults and duties paraded be- 
fore my eyes. Let me weep at your feet; let me expiate 
by my everlasting suffering, by the eternal renunciation 
of my life, the evil I have done you! Why not have 
chased me away when I injured you? Why, uncle, did 
you not blow my brains out with a pistol, as you would 
a wild beast? What have I done that I should be spared. 
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I v/ho have repaid your kindness by ruining your honor? 
No, no, 1 feel sure of it, Edmee must not marry me; 
that would be to accept the disgrace of the wrong which 
1 have brought upon her. As for me, 1 will remain here; i 
will see her no more, if she exacts it; but I will sleep at 
her door, like a faithful dog, and I will tear in pieces the 
first one who enters her presence without proper defer- 
ence; and if, some day, an honest man, more fortunate 
than I, prove worthy of her choice, far from opposing him, 
1 will resign to him the cherished and sacred trust of pro- 
tecting and defending her; 1 will be his friend, his brother; 
and, when I shall see them happily united, I will go to die 
in peace, far away from them." 

My sobs stifled me, the knight pressed his daughter and 
me to his heart, and our tears were mingled, while we 
swore to him that we would never be separated from each 
other during his life or after his death. 

** Do not give up the hope of marrying her," the knight 
said to me, in an undertone, some seconds after, when 
calmness had been restored; ^'she has peculiar ideas; 
but, you see, nothing can dissuade me from the belief 
that she loves you. She will not explain herself yet. 
What woman wills, God wills." 
•'What Edmee wills, I will," I replied. 
Several days after this scene, which imparted to my 
soul a calm like that of death replacing the agitations of 
life, I was walking in the park with the abbe. 

** I must tell you," he said, "about an adventure which 
happened to me yesterday; it is romantic enough. I had 
been in Briantes woods, and had gone down to the Fou- 
gferes spring. You know that it was as warm as mid- 
summer; our beautiful plants, tinged with autumnal hues, 
are lovelier than ever by the brook, which they cover with 
their long branches. The woods give only a little shade; 
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but the foot treads on a carpet of dry leaves, the rustle 
of which is fascinating to me. The satin-like trunks of 
the birch-trees and the young oaks are covered with moss 
and jungermannia, gracefully spreading their brown tints, 
mingled with delicate green, red, and fawn, in the form of 
stars, rosettes, and all kinds of map-like designs, in which 
the imagination can dream of new worlds in miniature. 1 
studied with delight those new marvels of grace and deli- 
cacy, those arabesques whose infinite variety is allied to 
an unalterable regularity, and, happy to know that you 
are not, like ordinary people, blind to these fascinating 
coquetries of nature, I detached some of them very care- 
fully, even removing the bark in which they had taken 
root, so as not to destroy the purity of their designs. 
I made a little collection, which I left with Patience 
as I passed his cottage, and which we will go to see if 
you like. But, on the way, I wish to tell you what hap- 
pened to me as I approached the spring. My head was 
bent forward, I was walking over the damp pebbles, 
guided by the gentle sound of the clear and slender jet 
which leaps from the bosom of the mossy rock. I was 
about sitting down on a stone which formed a natural 
bench by its side, when I saw that the place was occu- 
pied by a good monk, whose coarse woollen cowl half 
concealed his pale, withered face. He seemed much 
frightened at seeing me; I reassured him as best I could, 
by saying that I did not wish to disturb him, but had 
only come to touch my lips to the bark spout which 
the woodmen have fitted to the rock so as to drink more 
easily. 

"'O holy priest!' he said to me, in a most humble 
tone, * why are you not the prophet whose rod struck the 
sources of grace, and why is not my soul, like this rock, 
able to pour forth a fountain of tears?' 
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'' Struck by the manner in which this monk expressed 
himself, with his sad air, his dreamy attitude, in this 
poetic place where I had so often thought about the Samar- 
itan's conversation with the Saviour, 1 allowed myself to 
talk with him in terms of inaeasing sympathy. I learned 
from the monk that he was a Trappist, and that he was 
making a journey to do penance. 

" 'Ask me neither my name nor my country,' he said 
to me; ' I belong to an illustrious family, who would blush 
did they know that I am alive; besides, on entering the 
order of La Trappe, we abjure all pride in the past and 
make ourselves like unto newborn babes; we die to the 
world, to live again in Jesus Christ. But be assured that 
you see in me one of the most striking examples of the 
miracles of grace, and if I could give you an account of 
my religious life, my terrors, my remorse, my expiations, 
you would certainly be touched by it. But of what use 
would the compassion and indulgence of mankind be to 
me if the mercy of God does not deign to absolve me?' 

"You know," the abbfe continued, "that I have no 
liking for monks, that I distrust their humility, tiiat 1 
have a horror of their laziness. But this one spoke in 
such a sad and affecting manner, he was so imbued with 
his sense of duty, he seemed so ill, so emaciated from 
austerities, so full of remorse, that he won my heart. In 
his glance and in his conversation there were flashes of 
light which denoted great intelligence, indefatigable activ- 
ity, and a perseverance capable of surmounting every- 
thing. We passed two full hours together, and I left him 
so moved that I expressed a desire to see him before he 
leaves. He had taken lodging for the night at the Goulets 
farm, and I was unable to persuade him to come with roe 
to the chateau. He said he had a travelling companion 
whom he could not leave. 
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'' ' But since you are so charitable,' he said, ' I should 
consider myself happy if 1 found you here to-morrow at 
sunset; perhaps I might be bold enough to ask a favor 
of you; you can be of great use to me in an important 
matter which I am deputed to see to in this neighborhood. 
I cannot tell you more about it just now/ 

'' I assured him that he could count on me, and that 
I would willingly oblige such a man as he." 

" So well, that you are impatiently awaiting the hour of 
the meeting?'' I said to the abbe. 

" Certainly," he answered; ** and my new acquaintance 
has such an attraction for me, that, if I did not fear 
abusing the confidence this man has shown me, I would 
take Edm6e to the Foug^res spring." 

"I believe," I replied, "that Edm6e can occupy her 
time much more profitably than by listening to the decla- 
mations of your monk, who, perhaps, after all, is but an 
intriguer, like so many others to whom you have given 
charity blindly. Pardon me, my good abbe; but you are 
not a good judge of faces, and you are a little inclined 
to allow yourself to be prejudiced in favor of or against 
people, without other reason than that dictated by the 
benevolent thoughts or doubts of your romantic mind." 

The abb6 smiled, and pretended that 1 spoke thus out 
of malice, stood up for the piety of the Trappist, and 
once more took refuge in botany. We passed some time 
herborizing at Patience's cottage; and, as I was only 
trying to avoid being alone, 1 went out of the cottage with 
the abb6, and accompanied him to the skirts of the wood 
where the meeting was to take place. As we approached 
it, the abbk seemed to lose a little of his earnestness of 
the previous evening, and feared he had gone too far. 
This uncertainty, which so quickly succeeded his enthu- 
siasm, was indicative of his character, mobile, loving, and 
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timid, — A singular mixture of the most opposite qualities, — 
and I began to joke him with ail the freedom of friendship. 

" Come!" he said to me; " 1 must ease my conscience. 
You must see his face, you shall study him for a few 
moments, and then you can leave us alone with each 
other, for I have promised to hear what he is going to 
confide to me/' 

Having nothing better to do, I followed the abbe; but 
when we arrived above the shady rocks, whence the 
spring flows, I stopped to look at the monk through 
the branches of a clump of ash-trees. Seated directly 
beneath us, on the edge of the spring, he watched the 
angle of the path down which we should have to turn to 
reach him; but he never thought of looking toward the 
place where we were, and we could observe him at our 
leisure without his seeing us. 

Scarcely had I glanced at him, than, giving vent to a 
bitter laugh, I took the abb6 by the arm, led him some 
distance away, and, with great agitation, said : 

" My dear abbe, have you never, in former days, met 
my uncle Jean de Mauprat anywhere?" 

" Never, that I know of," replied the abb^, totally 
bewildered; *'but why do you inquire?" 

*' To tell you, my friend, that you have here made a 
fine discovery, and that this good and venerable Trappist, 
in whom you think you have discovered so much grace, 
candor, contrition, and intellect, is no other than Jean de 
Mauprat the coupe-jarret.*' 

"You are mad!" cried the abb6, stepping three paces 
backward. "Jean Mauprat has been dead a long time." 

"Jean Mauprat is not dead, nor is Antoine Mauprat 
either, perhaps, and 1 am less surprised than you, be- 
cause 1 have already encountered one of these two ghosts. 
That he has become a monk, and is weeping over his sins, 
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is quite possible; but that he is in disguise, so that he 
can accomplish some evil deed in this place, is also not 
impossible, and I beg you to be on your guard." 

The abbi was so frightened that he was on the point 
of not going to the rendezvous. 1 made him see that 
it was necessary to know what the old sinner wanted. 
But, knowing the abba's weakness, and fearing lest my 
uncle Jean should succeed in getting him to take some 
false step, and entangle his conscience by untruthful con- 
fessions, I decided to slip into the thicket so that I could 
see and hear everything. 

But things did not go as I had anticipated. The Trap- 
pist, instead of playing a subtle game, at once told the 
abbe his true name. He declared to him that, being 
moved to repentance, and not thinking that his conscience 
would permit him to avoid punishment by taking refuge 
in the monk's cowl, — ^for he had really been a Trappist 
for several years, — he had come to give himself up to 
justice, in order to expiate in a startling manner the crimes 
with which he was polluted. This man, who was en- 
dowed with superior abilities, had acquired a mystic elo- 
quence in the cloister. He spoke with so much grace, 
and so softly, that I was as charmed as the abb6. It was 
in vain that the latter tried to fight against a resolve 
which seemed senseless to him: Jean de Mauprat showed 
the most intrepid devotion to his religious ideas. He said 
that, having committed the crimes of an ancient savage 
heathen, he could only save his soul by performing public 
penance worthy of the early Christians. 

"It is possible," he said, *'to be cowardly toward 
God as toward man, and during the silence of my vigils 
I hear a terrible voice, which replies to my sobs: 

'"Miserable coward! it is the fear of man that has 
thrown you into the bosom of God; and if you had not 
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feared temporal death, you would never have thought 
about eternal life/ 

" Then I feel that what I most fear is not the anger of 
God| but the rope and the executioner that await me 
among my fellows. Well, it is time to end my disgrace 
before my own conscience, and on the day when men 
cover me with reproaches and lead me to the scaffold I 
shall feel myself absolved and reinstated in the face of 
Heaven. Only then shall I feel that I am worthy to say 
to Jesus my Saviour: 

" Hear me, innocent victim; Thou who didst listen to 
the good thief, listen to the polluted but repentant victim, 
associated with the glory of Thy martyrdom, and pur- 
chased by Thy blood/' 

*' In case you persist in this enthusiastic determination," 
said the abb6, after having unsuccessfully presented to 
him all possible objections, '' have the goodness to tell me 
in what way you thought 1 should be willing to help you." 

" I cannot act in this matter," replied the Trappist, 
''without the permission of a man who will soon be the 
last of the A^uprats; for the knight has only a short time 
to await the celestial reward which his virtues merit, and, 
as for me, I can only escape the punishment which I seek 
by sinking back into the eternal night of the cloister. 
I refer now to Bernard Mauprat: I will not call him my 
nephew; for, if he were to hear me, he would blush that 
he bore that fateful title. I learned of his return from 
America, and this information made me decide to under- 
take the journey at the melancholy termination of which 
you see me." 

It seemed to me, that, while speaking thus, he threw i 
sidelong glance toward the trees that concealed me, just 
as if he had divined my presence. Perhaps the mo%re- 
ment of some of the branches had betrayed me. 
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"IVlay I inquire/' asked the abbe, "what you have now 
in common with that young man? Do you not fear that, 
embittered by the ill treatment which formerly was not 
spared him at La Roche-Mauprat, he will refuse to see 
you?" 

" I am sure he will refuse; for I know the hatred he 
cherishes against me/' replied the Trappist, as he once 
more looked toward the place where I was. '' But I hope 
you will persuade him to accord me this interview, for you 
are generous and good, monsieur I'abb^. You have prom- 
ised to oblige me; besides, you are young Mauprat's friend, 
and you can make him understand that it concerns his 
interests and the honor of his name." 

" How is that?" returned the abbfe. "Doubtless he will 
be little flattered at seeing you appear before the courts, 
answering for crimes now effaced in the shadow of the 
cloister. He will assuredly wish you to renounce this re- 
markable expiation; how can you hope he will consent 
to it?" 

^ " I hope it, because God is good and great; because 
His grace is efficacious, and will touch the heart of whom- 
soever will deign to listen to the utterances of a soul truly 
repentant and strongly convinced; and because my eternal 
salvation lies in this young man's hand, and he will not 
wish to revenge himself on me beyond the tomb. Be- 
sides, I must die in peaceful relations with those whom I 
have wronged; I must fall at Bernard Mauprat's feet, and 
beg him to forgive my sins. My tears will melt him, or, 
if his pitiless soul despise them, I shall at least have 
fulfilled an urgent duty." 

Seeing that he spoke with the certainty of being over- 
heard by me, I was seized with a feeling of disgust; I 
thought I discovered fraud and cowardice penetrating 
through this base hypocrisy. I moved off, and awaited 
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XIX 

After mature reflection as to the probable intentions of 
the Trappist, I concluded to grant the interview demanded. 
Jean Mauprat could not hope to deceive me by his artifices, 
and I wished to do all that I could to keep him from tor- 
menting my great-uncle's last days with his intrigues. So, 
the next day, at close of vespers, I went to the town, and, 
not without emotion, rang at the door of the Carmelite 
convent. 

The retreat chosen by the Trappist was one of those 
innumerable mendicant communities that France then 
maintained; this one, although under austere rule, was 
rich, and its inmates addicted to pleasure. At this scep- 
tical epoch, the few monks no longer corresponded in 
number with the size and wealth of the establishments 
founded for them; wandering in the vast abbeys in the 
interior of the provinces, in the bosom of luxury, freed 
from the restraint of public opinion, — always effaced when 
man is isolated, — ^these friars led the most peaceful and 
lazy life that they had ever enjoyed. But this obscurity, 
mother of the gentle vices, as they were then styled, was 
cherished only by the ignorant. The leaders were ab- 
sorbed in the painful dreams of an ambition nourished in 
the gloom and embittered by inaction. To do something, 
even in the most restricted circle and by the aid of the 
most useless instruments, to act at all cost, — ^such was 
the fixed determination of the priors and abb6s. 

The prior of the Barefooted Carmelites whom I went 
to see was the personification of this restless impotency. 
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Confined to his arm-chair by the gout, he seemed a strange 
counterpart of the venerable figure of the knight, paie 
and motionless like him, but noble and patriarchal in his 
melancholy. The prior was short, stout, and petulant. 
The upper part of his body was unfettered, his head 
turned quickly from right to left; his arms moved freely, 
as he gave his orders; his speech was brief, and his husky 
voice seemed to give a mysterious meaning to every word. 
Briefly, one half of his person seemed to be ceaselessly 
struggling to free the other half, like the enchanted man 
in the Arabian Tales, who hid under his dress his body of 
marble as far up as the waist. 

He received me with exaggerated cordiality, was an- 
noyed that a chair was not brought me so quickly as he 
wished, stretched out his large, flabby hand so as to draw 
this chair close to his, and signed to a great, bearded satyr, 
whom he called his brother treasurer, to leave the room; 
then, after asking me many questions about my journey, 
my return, my health, and my family, and darting at me a 
glance from his small, keen, and roving eyes, at the same 
time raising his wrinkled eyelids, swollen and inflamed by 
intemperance, he entered into the matter on hand. 

'M know, my dear child," said he, ''what brings yea 
here: you wish to pay your respects to your holy rela- 
tion, — ^to this Trappist who is a model of edification, whom 
God has reclaimed, to serve as an example to the workiv 
and to cause the miracle of grace to come to light." 

** Monsieur le prieur," I replied, " I am not a sufficiently 
good Christian to appreciate the miracle to which you 
refer. Let devout souls thank Heaven for what has taken 
place! as for me, I have come here because Monsieur Jean 
de Mauprat says he wishes to tell me about some projects 
which concern me, and to which I am prepared to listen, 
if you will permit me to go to him " 
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" I did not wish him to see you before I did, young 
man!" interrupted the prior, with an affectation of frank- 
ness, as he seized my hands, which I could not feel in his 
without disgust. " I have a request to make of you in the 
name of charity, in the name of the blood which runs in 
your veins " 

I disengaged one of my hands, and the prior, observing 
my displeasure, at once changed his tone with admirable 
dexterity. 

•'You are a man of the world, I know. You have 
cause to complain of him who was Jean de Mauprat, and 
who now goes by the name of the humble Brother Jean- 
N^pomuc&ne. But, if the precepts of our divine master, 
Jesus Christ, do not inspire you with pity, let the con- 
siderations of public decency and family pride cause you 
to share my fears and second my efforts. You know the 
pious but rash resolution that Brother Jean has made; you 
ought to unite with me in dissuading him from it, and 
you will do so, I have no doubt." 

" Perhaps, monsieur," I coldly replied; "but, may I ask 
you to what motive my family owes the interest you take 
in its affairs?" 

" To the spirit of charity which animates all the fol- 
lowers of Christ," the monk responded, with very well 
assumed dignity. 

Entrenched behind this pretext, which the clergy always 
give as an excuse to interfere in family secrets, it was easy 
for him to put a stop to my questions; and, without suc- 
ceeding in destroying the suspicions I had of him in my 
heart, he succeeded in verbally proving to me that I owed 
him thanks for the care he had taken to preserve the honor 
of my name. It was easy to see what he was aiming at, 
and what I had foreseen came to pass. My uncle Jean 
demanded of me his share of La Roche-Mauprat, and the 
18 
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prior had been instructed to make me understand that I 
must choose between disbursing a considerable sum — ^for 
mention was made of the accrued income which I had re- 
ceived for the last seven years, besides the capital value 
of one-seventh of the property — and the insensate course 
he pretended he was going to take, which would result in 
a scandal that could not fail to shorten the life of the old 
knight, besides creating for me strange personal campHca- 
tions. All this was wonderfully well insinuated under the 
exterior of the most Christian solicitude for me, the most 
fervent admiration for the zeal of the Trappist, and the 
most sincere uneasiness as to the effect of this^Ex^^ reso- 
lution. In a word, it was clearly shown me that Jean 
Mauprat had no intention of asking me for the means 
of subsistence, but that it would be necessary for me to 
humbly entreat him to accept the half of my property, 
to prevent him from dragging my name, and perhaps my 
person, into the criminal courts. 

I ventured a final objection. 

'Mf the resolve of Brother N^pomuc^ne, as you call him, 
monsieur le prieur, is as fixed as you say; if the care of his 
salvation is the only care he has in this world, tell me how 
the temptation of temporal riches can divert him from it? 
There is an inconsistency in it which I hardly understand." 

The prior was somewhat disconcerted by the piercing 
glance I gave him, but at the same moment he launched 
forth on one of those displays of naivete which are the 
last resource of rogues. 

" My God! my dear son,'* he cried, " you do not know, 
then, what a great consolation the possession of worldly 
goods can afford to a pious soul? As much as perishable 
riches are to be despised when they represent vain pleas- 
ures, so much should the just man reclaim them with 
firmness when they give him the means of doing good. 
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Were I in the place of the holy Trappist, I will not con- 
ceal from you that I would cede my rights to no one; that 
I would found a religious community for the propaga- 
tion of the faith and the distribution of alms with the 
funds that, in the hands of a young and brilliant lord like 
yourself 9 only serve to keep at great expense horses and 
dogs. The Church teaches us that by heavy sacrifices 
and rich offerings we are able to redeem our souM from 
the blackest sins. Brother Nepomuc^ne^ beset by a holy 
fear, believes that a public expiation is necessary for the 
salvation of his soul; a devoted martyr, he is willing to 
offer up his blood to the implacable justice of man. How 
much better it will be for you — and at the same time 
how much surer — ^to see him build some holy altar to the 
glory of God, and, in the happy peace of the cloister, 
bury the fatal splendor of a name which he has already 
abjured I He is so completely dominated by the spirit of 
La Trappe, and has such a love of self-abnegation, humil- 
ity, and poverty, that I am obliged to make many efforts, 
aided by much help from on high, to induce him to accept 
this change of merits.** 

" It is you, then, monsieur le prieur, who have under- 
taken, out of natural goodness, to change this fatal resolve? 
I admire your zeal, and I thank you, but I do not think that 
so much bargaining will be necessary. Monsieur Jean 
de Mauprat reclaims his part of the inheritance, and 
nothing is more just; and, even if the law were to refuse 
all civil rights to one who owes his power to flight, — a 
subject I do not care to look into, — my relative may rest 
assured that there would never be the least disagreement 
between us on that point, if I possessed any fortune what- 
ever. But you cannot ignore the fact that I owe the en- 
joyment of this fortune to the kindness of my great-uncle, 
the knight Hubert de Mauprat; that he has done enough 
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by paying the family debts, which amounted to more than 
the value of the estate; that I can give away nothing with- 
out his permission, and that I am really but the trustee 
of a fortune which I have not yet accepted." 

The prior looked at me with surprise, as if dealt an 
unexpected blow; then he smiled in a crafty way, and 
said to me: 

'' Very well ! It seems I am mistaken, and that I must 
apply to Monsieur Hubert de Mauprat. I will do this, for 
I do not doubt that he will be very much pleased with me 
for saving his family from a scandal which may have very 
good results in the other world for one of his relatives, 
but which surely must have very bad results for another 
relative in this world." 

'• I understand, monsieur," I replied. " This is a threat, 
I will answer in the same tone. If Monsieur Jean de 
Mauprat allows himself to torment my uncle and my 
cousin, it is with me he will have to deal, and it will not 
be before the courts that I will call him to make reparation 
for certain outrages which I have not forgotten. Tell him 
that I will not accord absolution to the penitent of La 
Trappe unless he remain faithful to the rMe he has 
chosen. If Monsieur Jean de Mauprat is without means, 
and implores my bounty, I can give him, from the income 
1 receive, the wherewith to live humbly and virtuously, 
according to the spirit of the vows he has taken; but if 
ecclesiastical ambition has gained possession of his mind, 
and he thinks by using foolish and puerile threats to in- 
timidate my uncle sufficiently to extort from him the 
means of satisfying his new tastes, let him undeceive 
himself; tell him so from me. There is no one but me 
to protect the safety of the old man and the future of the 
young girl, and I shall know how to defend them, even 
at the price of my honor and my life." 
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" Honor and life are, however, of some importance at 
your age/' replied the prior, visibly irritated, but affecting 
a manner even more gentle than before; '' who knows into 
what folly religious fervor will lead the Trappist? For, 

between ourselves, my poor child Cornel I am a man 

not given to exaggeration; I have seen the world in my 
youth, and I do not approve of these extreme measures, 
dictated oftener by pride than by pity. I have consented 
to temper the austerity of the regulations; my monks look 
well and they wear shirts. Believe me, my dear monsieur, 
that I am far from approving the plan of your relative, 
and that I shall do everything in the world to dissuade him; 
but, should he persist, of what use would my zeal be to 
you? He has obtained the permission of his superior, 
and so can abandon himself to a fatal inspiration. — ^You 
may be seriously compromised in an affair of this kind ; 
for, in a word, although you may be, as it is said, a 
worthy gentleman, although you have abjured the errors 
of the past, although your soul has always hated iniquity, 
you have, in fact, been implicated in many extortions 
which are condemned and punished by human laws. 
Who knows into what involuntary revelations Brother 
Nepomuc^ne may be drawn, if he sets on foot the pre- 
liminaries of a criminal process? Could he bring it against 
himself without at the same time implicating you? Believe 
me, I desire peace. I am a good man " 

" Yes, a very good man, father," I replied, ironically; 
** I see it plainly. But do not disturb yourself too much, 
for there is a very clear argument which should reassure us 
both. If Brother Jean the Trappist sincerely feels himself 
called upon to make this public confession, it will be easy 
to make him understand that he should stop before drag- 
ging another with him into the abyss; for the spirit of 
Christ forbids it. But if what I think is really certain. 
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if Monsieur Jean de Mauprat has not the slightest wish 
to throw himself into the hands of justice, his threats are 
only made to terrify me, and I shall take measures to 
prevent them from making more stir than is desirable." 

'' Is this the only reply that I can give him?" said the 
prior, casting me a glance full of resentment. 

" Yes, monsieur," I answered; *' unless he should prefer 
to hear my reply from my own lips, and come forward. 
I came here determined to conquer the disgust with which 
his presence inspires me, and I am astonished that, after 
having expressed such a desire to talk with me, he should 
absent himself now that I am here." 

''Monsieur," replied the prior, with a majestic manner 
truly absurd, " my duty is to make the peace of the Lord 
reign in this holy place. I am, therefore, opposed to all 
conversations that might lead to violent explanations." 

" You are very easily frightened, monsieur le prieur," I 
returned; " no outburst of passion would have taken place 
here. But as I am not the one who has invited these 
explanations, but have come here purely out of kindness, 
I have no wish to push them any further, and I thank you 
for being willing to serve as mediator." 

I bowed very low and withdrew. 



XX 

I told the abb6, who was awaiting my return at Pa- 
tience's cottage, about this conversation, and he agreed 
with me perfectly; he thought, as I did, that the prior, far 
from trying to dissuade the Trappist from his professed 
designs, was doing everything in his power to get him to 
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frighten me, in order to induce me to pay over a large sum 
of money. He deemed it very natural that the old man, 
who was faithful to the monastic spirit, should wish to 
place in the hands of a Mauprat monk the result of the 
labors and savings of a Mauprat layman. 

"It is the indelible characteristic of the Catholic priest- 
hood," he said. "It cannot live without making war 
upon families, and ferreting out every means by which 
it can get money from them. It seems that their prop- 
erty should belong to it, and that every method is law- 
ful to obtain it. It is not so easy as you may think to 
defend one's self against this gentle robbery. Monks are 
persistently greedy, and have an ingenious intellect. Be 
prudent and ready for any emergency. You will never 
be able to persuade a Trappist to fight; entrenched behind 
his cowl, he will submit to the most outrageous insults, 
with head bent and hands crossed; and, knowing surely 
that you will not kill him, he will hardly fear you. Be- 
sides, you do not know what justice is in the hands of 
men, and in what manner a criminal suit is conducted and 
judged, when one of the parties does not hesitate to em- 
ploy every means to corrupt and intimidate the court. 
The clergy is powerful; lawyers are good speakers; the 
words probity and integrity have resounded for ages within 
the hardened walls of the courts, without hindering pre- 
varicating judges and iniquitous sentences. Be on your 
guard, be on your guard I The Trappist may bring the 
whole pack of legal hounds on his track, and, at the oppor- 
tune moment, disappear and throw them on your trail. 
You have wounded the pride of several persons by caus- 
ing the rejection of many heritage-marrying men. One of 
the most incensed and most wicked is a near relative of a 
magistrate who is all-powerful in the province. De La 
Marche left the law, to enter the army; but there may be. 
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among his former associates, people who would injure you. 
I am sorry that you were not able to join him in America 
and come to an amicable understanding with him. Do not 
shrug your shoulders; you might kill ten, and yet things 
would go from bad to worse. They will take revenge, 
not perhaps on your life, for they know you set little 
value on that, but on your honor; and your great-unde 
will die of grief. In a word " 

I interrupted him by answering : " You are in the habit 
of seeing everything in the darkest colors at first glance, 
when, perchance, you do not see the sun shine in the 
middle of the night, my good abbe. Let me tell you 
something which will dissipate these sad presentiments. 
I know Jean Mauprat of old; he is a notorious impostor, 
and, what is worse, the greatest of cowards. He will 
crouch to the earth at my approach, and I have only to 
say a word to make him acknowledge that he is neither 
Trappist, monk, nor devotee. All this is merely a swin- 
dler's trick; I have heard him in former times make plans 
which prevent my being astonished now at his impudence; 
consequently, I have little fear of him." 

'' You are wrong,'' said the abb^; '' one should always 
fear a coward, because he strikes us in the rear when 
we are prepared for him in front. The Carmelite prior 
is too subtile and too prudent to have been taken in by 
Jean Mauprat, if he were not a Trappist, and if the papers 
he showed me were false. That man would never em* 
brace the cause of a layman, and he would never mistake 
a layman for one of his order. However, we must make 
inquiries, and I will write at once to the superior of La 
Trappe; but I am sure that the Trappists will confirm what 
1 feel already convinced of. It is even possible that Jean 
de Mauprat may really be devout. Nothing appeals more 
to such a character than certain phases of the Catholic 
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spirit. The Inquisition is the soul of the Church, and the 
Inquisition ought to smile on Jean de Mauprat. I truly 
believe that he would be willing to give himself up to the 
secular sword merely for the satisfaction of dragging you 
down with him, and that the ambition to found a monas- 
tery with your money is a sudden inspiration, the entire 
glory of which belongs to the Carmelite prior." 

" That is hardly probable, my dear abbe," I replied. 
*' Besides, of what use are these speculations to us? Let 
us act. Let us keep an eye on the knight, so that the 
unclean animal cannot embitter the serenity of his de- 
clining days. Let us write to La Trappe, let us offer the 
wretch a pension, and see what comes of it, while care- 
fully watching his slightest movement. My sergeant 
Marcasse is an excellent bloodhound. Let us set him 
on the track, and, if he should be able to report to us, 
in ordinary language, all that he sees and hears, we shall 
soon know what is taking place throughout the country." 

While conversing thus, we arrived at the chateau toward 
the close of the day. I cannot tell what tender and puer- 
ile anxiety — such as mothers feel when separated for a 
moment from their children — ^took possession of me as 
I entered this silent dwelling. That perpetual security, 
which nothing had ever disturbed within its ancient sacred 
walls, the unheeded declining years of the servants, the 
always open doors, so unguarded that even beggars some- 
times made their way to the drawing-room without meet- 
ing any one and without being suspected; that whole 
atmosphere of repose, of confidence, and of isolation, was 
a great contrast to the thoughts of strife and the anxiety 
with which Jean's return and the threats of the Carmelite 
had filled my mind for several hours. I redoubled my 
pace, and, seized with a fit of trembling, I walked up and 
down the billiard-room. It seemed to me at that moment. 
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that, under the \irinclovirs of the ground-floor, I saw a dark 
shadow gliding throiigli the jasmines and disappearing in 
the twilight. I ttirew open the drawing-room door vio- 
lently » and paused. Everything was silent and motionless. 
1 was about to w^ithdrawr, to seek Edmee in her father's 
room, when I thought I saw something white moving near 
the fire-place, where the knight always sat. 
•• Edmee, are you here?" 1 cried. 
There was no answer. Cold perspiration stood out on 
my forehead, and my knees shook. Ashamed at such 
an unaccountable weakness, I ran toward the fire-place, 
repeating the nanme Edmee in an agonized voice. 

•• Is it you at last, Bernard?'' she replied, in trembling 
tones. 

I seized her in my arms; she was kneeling by her 
father's chair, pressing her lips to the icy hands of the 
old man. « r 

••Great Godl*' 1 cried, as, by the faint light which 
glimmered in the room, 1 saw the livid and rigid face of 
the knight; - is our father dead?- 
h5i^ r^i **^-^'" ^*^^ ^*»d» ^ith a stifled sob; •' or perhaps he 
a iLhtl^ *^mted, if God will. In Heaven's name, ring for 

I Dull H ^^^ ^^^y ^^^^ '" **^ ^^^ *^^ ^ moment/' 
were fOTt ^^ '^^ t^astily; the abbe joined us, and we 
ness B ^^^^^ enough to restore my uncle to conscious- 
struigiinc ^^^^ he opened his eyes, his mind seemed 
dream. ^S^inst the impressions caused by a painful 

^^ cried ^^^"^^' *^^^ ^^ eP^^> that miserable phantom?" 
^onie lAv ^^^^^ *»mes. •'Ho! Saint-Jean! my pistols!- 

I susn^^*^^*^* Throw that rascal out of the window!" 

••W^th^Vh^^-uth. 
** and who h ^^P^^^?" 1 said to Edmee, in a low voice; 
^^ *>een here during my absence?** 
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"If I were to tell you," Edm6e replied, "you would 
scarcely believe it, and you would think my father and 
me very foolish; but I will tell you all about it soon; let 
us now attend to my father." 

By her gentle words and tender care she succeeded in 
calming the old man. We carried him to his room, and 
he slept tranquilly. When Edmee had gently withdrawn 
her hand from his and pulled the padded curtain down 
over his head, she drew near the abbe and me, and told us 
that, a quarter of an hour before our return, a mendicant 
friar had entered the drawing-room, where she was em- 
broidering, as usual, near her sleeping father. She was 
not much surprised at an incident that sometimes occurred, 
and rose to take her purse from the mantel-piece, while 
she addressed the monk in a kindly manner. But, at 
the instant she turned around to hand him the money, the 
knight suddenly awoke, and, surveying the monk with an 
expression of anger mingled with horror, cried: * 

"The devil! monsieur, what are you doing here in this 
garb?" 

Edmee then noticed the face of this monk, and she 
recognized 

" You would never guess who," she said; " the frightful 
Jean Mauprat! I had only seen him one hour in my life, 
but that repulsive face has never left my memory, and I 
have never had the slightest fever without seeing it before 
my eyes. I could not help crying out. 

" ' Do not be afraid,' he said to us, with a horrible smile; 
' I come here not as an enemy, but as a supplicant.' 

"And he knelt so near to my father that, not knowing 
his intentions, I threw myself between them, and I pushed 
the wheeled chair so violently that it rolled as far as the 
wall. Then the monk, in a mournful voice, which the ap- 
proach of night rendered more terrifying, began to declaim 
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1 do not know what lamentable formula of confession, im 
plonng grace for his sins, and stating that he was ahead 
covered with the black veil worn by parricides when the; 
mount the scaffold. 

^^'This unfortunate man has gone crazy/ said m 
ti::her, as he pulled tiie bell-rope. 

**fiiii Saint- Jean is deaf, and he did not come. So w 

were forced to listen, with inexpressible anguish, to th 

scra*ige wor;^ of this man, who said he was a Trappisi 

MSm: ^rx rr^ended that he was going to give himself u 

tc rte y^---^^ sward to expiate his aimes. He wishec 

^e'^zT^ran^. xc ask my father for his pardon and his las 

ise*^sc;jr-:ii As he said this, he dragged himself forwar 

RT -^ iTues arc spoke vdiemently. There were insui 

^-_ ^ESTii^ -T r« laoe af bis voice as he uttered words c 

^*'^'»-*?Lv r.js;:;c^. As he continued to draw neare 

^ t.*^. -tn^ 4S^ lie aiea of the foul caresses which h 

,.,y^^5^ r-^^, -u i^sssim' upon him filled me with disgust, 

ATS'Tw. i.ijt» n St m^>enous tone, to rise and speak pro( 

^-., nv tkt'tx^ «!iriged, commanded him to keep qui< 

^w i ^ :fr.*t«4i . «dJ as he then cried: 'No, you must U 

-^ prr.^sii,-? ''JUT knees!' I pushed him twick to prever 

>.?r T'.rst TjAicnng my feither. I tremble with horror 1 

f^ fv njjc TV* gtove touched that filthy frock. He turne 

<rc^)ir«. -v^^ me, and, although he still affected n 

^v;^^^;;^^ ^rd humility, I saw the glow of anger in h 

.•^^ t^** fatfier made a tremendous effort to rise, ar 

^<. .> -^iCTi^ rise as if by a miracle; but he at once fell bac 

i^ -.?^ (I !t:s chair; steps were heard in the billiard-roon 

a:v :j>< iKxik (fisappeared by the glass door with li^ 

v-^ "Tipi5t>\ It was then you found me half dead ar 

— ^— -^it^ terror at the feet of my fainting father." 

abominable coward has lost no time, you se 

I said; ** he wished to frighten my uncle and h 
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daughter; he has succeeded; but he did not reckon on me, 
and I swear that, even if I must treat him after the fashion 
of La Roche-Mauprat, should he dare to present himself 
here again " 

"Keep quiet, Bernard," said Edmee; "you make me 
shudder; speak sensibly, and tell me what all this means/' 

When I had told her all that had happened to the abbi 
and to me, she blamed us for not having warned her. 

"If I had known what we might expect," she said, " I 
should not have been frightened, and I would have taken 
measures never to be alone in the house with only my 
father and Saint-Jean, who is no longer active. Now, I 
have no fear, and I will be on my guard. But the surest 
way, my dear Bernard, is to avoid all contact with this 
odious man, and to bestow as much charity on him as 
possible, to rid ourselves of him. The sbbk is right; he 
may be formidable. He is conscious that our relationship 
to him will always prevent us from putting an end to his 
persecution by going to law; and if he cannot injure us 
so seriously as he imagines, he can at least subject us to 
a thousand annoyances which I am reluctant to endure. 
Give him as much gold as will send him off, but do not 
leave me again, Bernard. You see that you are absolutely 
necessary to me; be consoled, therefore, for the injury 
which you think you have done me." 

I pressed her hand in mine, and I swore never to leave 
her, even should she command me to do so, as long as the 
Trappist might remain in the neighborhood. 

The abbe took charge of the negotiations with the con- 
vent. The following day, he went to the town, and carried 
from me to the Trappist the express assurance that I would 
throw him out of the window, if he were ever to show him- 
self within the chateau of Sainte-S£v&re. At the same 
time, I proi>osed to supply his wants, even generously, on 
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CDodi^on that he M^ould retire immediately, either to his 
monastery or to any other secular or religious retreat, as 
be preferred, and never again set foot in Berry. 

Ttie prior received the abbe with every sign of deep 

<£sdain and holy aversion for his state of heresy; far from 

cajoling him as he had done me, he told him that he did 

not wish to have anything to do with this affair, that he 

^•f^shed his hands of it, and that he would confine himsell 

to transmitting the decisions from one to the other, and to 

Siving shelter to Brother Nepomucfene, as much for the 

»ke of Christian charity as for the purpose of edifying 

h» monks by the example of a truly religious man. U 

«« might believe him. Brother N6pomucfene would be 

^^^'^ ^ ^*^^^ ^^^^ P'^^^^ '" ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^ 

T?*^ "™y » in virtue of the canons of the Church. 
^ t ne next day. the abbfe, recalled to the convent by a 
^F^aj messenger, had a conversation with the Trappist 
his tart* *^*^ ^^I'prise, he found the enemy had changed 
trench *i^- ^^ indignantly refused all manner of aid, en- 
and em k'"^^^*' behind his vow of poverty and humihtv, 
ing dariS^ t^*^^"^ blamed his dear host, the prior, for hav- 
eternal * h '^'^^P^^s^* without his knowledge, to exchange 
himself *!] ^^ *^^ temporal goods. He refused to explain 
^^plies* h**"^^.*^* ^^^ ^^^ refuge in ambiguous and turgid 
P^cted* o ^ ^^'^ that God would inspire him, and he ex- 
sublime h ^*^^ '^^xt feast of the Virgin, at the august and 
Jesus SDe ^'^ ^* *^^'y communion, to hear the voice ol 
pursue, Th^* to his heart, telling him the path he must 
insistinff o ^bb4 feared he would betray his anxiety by 
me this r ^ '^^^trating this holy mystery, and he brought 
*^»n any^ ♦ ^* ^^hich was less calculated to reassure me 

Howeve^ would have been. 

B*ve no s*'^ * ^^V s and weelcs went by, and the Trappist 
^'^ of his intentions in any way. He neither 
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reappeared at the chateau nor in the neighborhood, and 
remained so closely confined in the Carmelite convent that 
few saw his face. It soon became known, though, for the 
prior took great care to spread the news that Jean de 
Mauprat, converted to the most exemplary piety, had 
come as a penitent from La Trappe to the Carmelite con- 
vent. Every morning, they gave information of a new 
trait of virtue, a new act of austerity, on the part of this 
saintly personage. The devotees, who were eager for the 
marvellous, wished to see him and take him a thousand 
little presents, which he ostentatiously refused. Some- 
times he concealed himself so effectually that it was said 
he had gone back to La Trappe; but just when we thought 
we were rid of him, we learned that he had been doing 
penance in sackcloth and ashes, enduring frightful morti- 
fications; or, that he had been wandering barefooted in 
the most deserted and uncultivated parts of La Varenne 
to fulfil his pilgrimages. People even went so far as to 
say that he performed miracles; for if the prior was not 
cured of the gout, it was because he desired to do pen- 
ance, and so did not wish to be cured. 
This uncertainty lasted nearly two months. 



XXI 

These days, which passed in intimacy, were for me both 
delicious and terrible. To be able to see Edm^e at all 
hours without fearing that I was intruding, for she herself 
called me to her side, to read to her, to talk with her on 
every subject, to share the tender care she gave her 
father, to be half in her life, just as if we were really 
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brother nnd ^tstet. doxibtlcss caused me gre^t tiappincfsaf 
but it WEis fl dangeroui. happinessi and the votcntio In 
my boiom buined anevv. A few confyseci wofils, fl few 
iookSh betrflyeJ tfie^ Bdmte was not blind, but she le- 
main^d iiftpenettahlej het deep, black eye, wUtch fastened 
itself upon me, aa upon her father, iiwith the tendernesa 
of an exclusive nature, would sometVmes beconie suddenly 
coltj just when the violence of my passion was about ti; 
manrfest itself. Her face then expressed only f^miien- 
curiosity and an inflexible determination to read in thi 
depths of my soui without Letting me see e^v&n the surfao 
ot tiers. 

My sufferings, aithouBti Lntenss^ were dear to me froi 

the First; 1 tooit pltasure in offering them In my heart t 

Edm^e as an e^ipijiticm of my past faults, 1 hoptd i\ 

w<]u]d divine th^m, and that she would be pLecx^eiJ wti 

mc in ctinsequentie. She saw them, but did not spe; 

to me about ttiem. lAy unhEippihCSS inci^ase'd, but se 

eral day» fta^ised before I lost the power of hiding it. L st 

days, becdu^e, to any one who has loved a womam, a 

hai been alone witb her, restrained by hfiT severity, da 

saem like ages^ What a full and tempestuoas existem 

What langut^r and agitation, tenderness andi anger I 

seemed to me that hours resembled years; and, even m 

if 1 Jid not cnrrect my memtary by paying strict uttent 

to Ljates, T s^^t^t3^d b* able to persuade my self easily t 

those two months extended over half my lifeni 

I would, perhaps, also like to persuade myself that 
was iO( in order to reconcile my conscience to my rid 
!ou,s and culpabk conduct, and to my contempt fox 
good resolutions that I had but just formed. The reli 
was so sudden and complete that it wouid make me b 
even now if I had not cruelly expiated it, as you wil' 
presently ► 
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After a night of agony, I wrote her a senseless letter, 
vhich nearly resulted disastrously for me; the letter ran 
iomewhat as follows: 

" You do not love me, Edmee; you will never love me. 
[ know it, I ask for nothing, I hope for nothing; I wish to 
remain near you, to consecrate my life to your service 
md to your protection. I will do everything in my power 
to make myself useful to you; but I shall suffer, and, no 
matter how I try to conceal it, you will see it, and perhaps 
you will attribute to other motives a sadness which I shall 
not always be able to conceal with heroism. You wounded 
me seriously yesterday in asking me to go out for a little 
while, to divert myself. To divert myself away from you, 
Edmee; what bitter mockery! Do not be cruel, my poor 
sister, for in that case you would again be my imperious 
fiancee of the evil days, and, in spite of myself, I should 
become once more the brigand whom you detested. Ah! if 
you knew how unhappy I am! For in me there are two 
men fighting in mortal combat; let us truly hope that the 
brigand will be beaten; but he defends himself step by 
step, and he groans, for he is covered with wounds and 
mortally injured. If you knew, if you but knew, Edmee, 
what struggles, what combats, what tears of blood, are 
distilled from my heart, and what madness seizes me often 
in that part of my mind governed by the rebellious angels! 
Some nights, I suffer so much that, in the delirium of my 
dreams, it seems to me that I am plunging a dagger in 
your heart, and that, by a mournful magic, I force you, 
in this way, to love me as 1 love you. When 1 waken, 
bathed in cold sweat, bewildered, out of my mind, I feel 
tempted to go to kill you, so as to annihilate the cause 
of my agony. If I do not do this, it is because I fear 
I should love you when dead as passionately and as 
19 
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ym smMt cruelly, and ycitr mysteriaus gax& ^ems to in- 
vuft my misery* We)L do not doubt it, you Imvu thrown 
nje to the gmiind, and^ although uushed, I stilL suffer; 
know It, then> since yuu wish to know tt, iiince you are 
pitiless enough to question me and to feigi> CJOtapus^ton tot 
mc. I suffer, and I no longer try to Jfft Wse foot which my 
proud conqii^ror ha» plac^ed upon my faindng brea£t." 

The remainder of this letter, which was V'try long, 
mbeurdi and disconnected from beginning to end, wm 
c:umpa3ed in tlie stmci style. It was not the first time 
I had written to Edm^Sr alUiough living under tiie ji;}me 
roofr Jnd bein^ sepitr^ted from her onFy Jurijig the T^our^ 
of repose. My pas^^ion took such po^ession of me th^t 
I w^s irresistibly led to t^ke time from my sleep to write 
to heih I thought [ should never be able to talk to hej: 
enL>ui£h Ahaut herself, that I could never suflictfintly renew 
the promise of submi^^ion which I broke every second; 
iHit thta letter was bolder and more impassioned than Any 
of Che others. Perhaps ii was written by a fiitality 
tipdej the influence of the storm which tore the heavens, 
wtinet bending over my tnbie, my forehend bathed m per- 
spitation^ my hands dry and burning, I ej^cEtedly traced 
the picture of my sufFe rings. Jt seems to me that a 
great calm^-the neighbor uf despair' — came over me when 
I threv/ myself on my bed, after having gone down to the 
dra^wing'raojTi to stide my letter into Edmee's wofk'bosket. 
The day downed, and on the horizon rented the dork 
^fving^ of tiie storm, which was fleeing to othet places* 
The treej, weighted with rain, were still trembling In the 
fresh breeie. Profoundly siid, but bilndly devoted t& suf- 
fer ingr 1 fe[[ sfileep comforted^ just as if I had a-Crlfitjed 
my Mfe and my hopes. Edmee seemed not to hiive dis- 
C^vcjcd my letter, because she dkl not reply to \u She 
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A t'reat repiiit was prepared for them in the pantry on 
timr n:turn, with ;ih abundance af p-^t&s d*mQ and na^ 
t(ve wine. Marcosisf, whom I had made my ov^rstfer ct 
|«0 Rodie-M^upratj ntvil who vivas welE frkiUed in the art 
dI fqjt-hunting. Spent two whole days irtopping up the 
lerrJerEi. Some young fsiriner^ Jiving m the neighborhood, 
wJjo were interustcd in the battue and able to give ecn>d 
id vice ort f>L'casion, jfunerously offered to be of the party; 
;itid Patience, notwithftitndirig hts aversion tottie destruc- 
tion of inncftint aniitifll^, consented to fciElow the hunt as 
Ml) ampteur. On the appointed day* which broke warm 
ufitJ serene upfln £]ur merry plans and rny impJuiiLabEe 
dcitinyj fifty persons ward gathered^, with hfirn-!§, horses, 
a.iiiJ dogSt The day was to end with a slaughter tii rabbits, 
which were very numerous, and could be easily dcatrayed 
^n ttuiss^ by tHsiting tliat portron of the wood*: u/hich tiad 
njit been covered during the hunt. Each of gs was armed 
with d rifle^ and my unde took one himself sa that he 
cmild shoot from his carriage, which he was atUl a We to 
du quite jkilfuljy. 

For tliti first two hours, Edmee^ moiint'ed nn ^ pretty 

and iivt?ly little LiEnousin mare, amused hefsetf ty stirring 

her rDCttlc" and then curbing her ia the tnost cot^u^^ttlsh 

ityie^ which gne^itly enteJtoiried her rid father. She hardly 

ie:H thti side of the cal^he, from which the sitiLlIng kEiight^ 

intent and full of ar^imatjon, regarded her ajfection&teiy. 

Just as, carried onward by the rotation cif the cnrtht we 

{^reet at nightfatl the radiant orbtti4t \s about to rule over 

anflther heinisphtfre, so thL' o[d man took comfort about 

dying* as he saw the youths strength, and tieataty of his 

njjiughter, who wouEd survive him In anijther genur«tlnn. 

When the hunt was wfiti under way, Edme*, who ter- 

tiilnly shared the martial temperament of the family , ^it^d 

ill whose spirit calmne^ of io\ii could not nJwayi CAntroJ 
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thjt of foUow^itijj het. Swing her fly bctat^ me, as Jight 
as her black niarej whose fett flewf oo3aeltss]],f over the 
fDoss^ sh€ might have been ta^en for a fi^iry Appearing 
in this deaert place to bewfilder men, and lead them to 
fcKkiw her to the depths of her perfidiojs abode, ] forgot 
ihtf hunt and everything else; J 54 w only Edmee; 3 dtnud 
pa^iNi before my eyes, and I cauJd $«e her no more* but 
1 still hurried on; I was in a state of mute dementli, when 
sh-c: suddenly stopped and asked: 

♦* What are we doing? I no longi^r hear the sound 
vf the hunt, and J see the river. We ha v* gone too far to 
tlie left." 

** On the Contrary, Edia^y/' I replied, not krrDwing b 
word of what ] was say] rag; '* another gallop^ and we ^hdll 
be thtre." 

•' How flushed you arel" she said. ^' But how shAll 
we cr<?ss the river?** 

''As there is a road, there must be a ford,'* I replied. 
''ComeofiE cometsnt** 

1 w^s possessed wEth the destre to cwitinue the gallop; 
an /Jea prompted me ta ptun^e deeper and deeper inic the 
woods with her; but this idcja was veiLcdj and when I 
Irkd to Lift this v^il I only ftit a viof^t throbbing in my 
bosQm and my temples. 

Edmbs manifested impatter^ce^ 

" These wciods are accur^d; f alwuys lase my way ic; 
thein/' she said. 

And, dJ^ubtless, she was thinking of that fateful day 
when she was ted far from Xha Inmt and conducted ta 
Ld Roche-Ma upr at; for 1 also thought of (t, und the pic- 
Itired tha^t pfiJ^ed before my brjtn produced a kind of 
vertigy. 1 mechaoicariy foElowed Edmfe to the rivj^r. 
Stt^i^enty J »aw her on the oppofllti? b^nk. 1 wq^ enraged 
on seeing that her horse was more aglEe and courag^oui 
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vain that I tried to loosen them; my lips touched her neck 
in spite of myself; she turned pale with rage. 

*' How unfortunate I am," 1 said, with my eyes full of 
tears, ''how unfortunate I am always to offend you, and 
to be hated more and more in proportion as I love you 
more!" 

Edm6e was naturally imperious and violent. Her char- 
acter, accustomed to trials, had gained inflexible energy 
as years went on. She was no longer the trembling 
young girl, full of inspiration, and more ingenious than 
reckless in defending herself, whom I had pressed in my 
arms at La Roche-Mauprat; she was an intrepid and a 
haughty woman, who would rather allow her throat to 
be cut than to permit an audacious hope. Besides, she 
was a woman who was conscious of being passionately 
loved, and who knew her power. So she repulsed me 
disdainfully, and as I wildly pursued her, she raised her 
whip above me and threatened to give me an ignominious 
cut on the face with it if I dared to touch even her stirrup. 

I fell on my knees, begging her not to leave me thus 
unforgiven. She was already on her horse, and, looking 
around her to find the road, she said: 

"All I needed was to see once more this detested place! 
Look, monsieur, see where we are!" 

I looked in my turn, and saw that we were on the edge 
of the wood, on the shady brink of the little Gazeau 
pond. Two steps from us, through the wood which had 
grown dense since the departure of Patience, I perceived 
the door of the tower, which opened like a dark mouth 
behind the green foliage. 

I was again seized with vertigo; my two instincts were 
struggling terribly within me. Who can explain the mys- 
teries which take place in the brain of man when the 
soul is in opposition to the senses, and when one part of 
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his being tries to stifle the other? With a temperament 
like mine, you may believe that a struggle like that was 
frightful; do not imagine that the will plays a secondary 
part in passionate natures; it is a foolish remark to say 
to a man exhausted in such struggles: ''You ought to 
control yourself." 



XXII 

How shall I express to you what I felt on unexpectedly 
beholding Gazeau tower? I had only seen it twice in my 
life; twice it had witnessed the most painfully affecting 
scenes, but even these were as nothing compared with the 
one which was to occur on the occasion of this third view 
of it; — ^there are places which are accursed! 

It seems to me that I can still see the blood of the two 
Mauprats sprinkled on its half-demolished door. Their 
guilty and tragic end made me blush for the violent im- 
pulses I felt within me. I was horrified at my own feel- 
ings, and I understood why Edmee did not love me. Yet, 
I felt the unbridled force of my passions increase by 
reason of the effort of will I made to conquer them, just 
as if the elements of a sympathetic fatality were in that 
wretched blood. I had crushed all my other bad habits; 
hardly a trace of them remained in me. I was sober, 
and, if not gentle and patient, was at least affectionate and 
sensitive; I conceived the highest sense of honor and re- 
spect for the dignity of others; but love was the most 
redoubtable of my enemies, for it was connected with all 
the morality and delicacy I had acquired; it was the bond 
between the former and the present man, the indissoluble 
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bond, and it was almost impossible for me to discover a 
middle course. 

Standing before Edm6e, who was going to leave me 
alone and on foot, and furious at seeing her escape me for 
the last time, — ^for, after the insult I had just offered her, 
she would doubtless never again brave the danger of being 
left alone with me, — I gazed at her with a terrifying ex- 
pression. I was pale, my hands were clenched; I had only 
to will it, and my slightest grasp would have snatched her 
from her horse, thrown her to the ground, and placed 
her within my power. If I had yielded to my ferocious 
instincts for one moment and taken possession of her, I 
could have satisfied and extinguished the fire which had 
consumed me for seven years. Edmee never knew in 
what peril her honor was in that agonizing moment; I re- 
member it with eternal remorse; but God alone will be my 
judge, for I triumphed, and this evil thought was the last 
I have felt during my life. Besides, my crime consisted 
in thought alone; what followed was the work of fatality. 

Seized with alarm, I turned around abruptly, and, wring- 
ing my hands in despair, fled by the same road I had 
come, without knowing where I was going, but feeling 
that 1 must flee from these dangerous temptations. The 
day was exceedingly warm, the odor of the woods was 
intoxicating; the sight of them carried me back to my 
savage life: I must flee or succumb. With an imperious 
gesture, Edmte had ordered me to leave her presence. 
The thought of any other danger than that by which she 
was threatened by me did not, at that moment, occur to 
my mind or hers. I plunged into the woods. I had not 
gone thirty steps, when a gun was fired from the place 
where I had left Edmee. I stopped, frozen with terror, 
without knowing why, for in the midst of a battue a gun- 
shot is not unusual; but my soul was so sad that nothing 
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seemed unimportant to me. I was about retracing my 
steps and rejoining Edmee, at the risk of offending her, 
when I thought I heard a human groan in the direction of 
Gazeau tower. 1 rushed forward and then fell upon my 
knees, as if struck down by my emotion. Several minutes 
elapsed before 1 recovered from my weakness; my brain 
was filled with gloomy images and sounds. 1 could no 
longer distinguish illusion from reality; in bright sunlight 
I went groping among the trees. Suddenly I found my- 
self face to face with the abbe; he was anxious, he was 
looking for Edmee. The knight had ordered his carriage 
placed at the point where the game would be started, and, 
not seeing his daughter among the hunters, had become 
alarmed. The abbe had hurried into the woods, and, 
finding the tracks of our horses, soon arrived in quest of 
us. He had heard the shot, but without being frightened 
by it. When he saw me, bewildered and pale, my hair 
in disorder, with neither horse nor gun, — I had dropped 
mine at the spot where I had nearly fainted, and it had 
never occurred to me to pick it up, — ^he was as terrified 
as I, and without being able to understand why, any more 
than myself. 

" Edmee!" he said to me; " where is Edmee?" 

I answered in disconnected words. He was so greatly 
astonished at seeing me in this state, that in his own 
mind he accused me of having committed a crime, as he 
acknowledged to me afterward. 

•' Unhappy child !" he said, as he shook me violently 
by the arm to recall me to my senses; '* be prudent, be 
calm, I entreat you!" 

I did not understand him, but I led him toward the fatal 
spot. O terrible sight! Edmfee was stretched out on the 
ground, stiff and bathed in her own blood. Her mare was 
eating grass, a few yards away. Patience was standing 
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near her, his arms crossed over his chest, his face livid, 
and his heart so full that it was impossible for him to 
reply to the abbe, who questioned him, sobbing and 
weeping. As for me, I could understand nothing that had 
happened. I think that my brain, which had already been 
disturbed by my previous emotions, was totally paralyzed. 
1 sat down on the ground by the side of Edmee, whose 
chest was pierced by two balls. I gazed at her dim eyes, 
in a state of absolute stupidity. 

"Remove that wretch!" said Patience to the abb6, as 
he glanced contemptuously at me; "the wicked never 
correct their faults." 

"Edmee! Edm6e!" cried the abbe, as he threw him- 
self on the grass and tried to stanch the blood with his 
handkerchief. 

"Dead! dead!" exclaimed Patience; "and behold the 
murderer! She said so, as she rendered her saintly soul 
to God, and it is Patience who will avenge her! It is 

very hard, but it must be! God has willed it, since 

it has fallen to my lot to be present to hear the truth." 

"It is horrible! it is horrible!" cried the abbe. 

I heard the sound of this last word, and I smiled in a 
bewildered way, repeating it like an echo. 

The hunters ran to the scene. Edmee was carried off. 
I thought that her father was before me, standing erect, 
and walking. However, I could not have affirmed that 
this was not a delusive vision, — ^for I took cognizance of 
nothing, and those frightful moments are only recalled by 
vague memories, like those of a dream, — if I had not been 
assured that the knight did get out of his cal^he without 
the assistance of any one, and that he walked and acted 
with as much vigor and presence of mind as a young man. 
The next day, he fell into a state of complete childishness 
and insensibility, and never again left his arm-chair. 
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sit down for half an hour. Finally, he raised me and 
succeeded in leading me to La Roche-Mauprat, where we 
arrived very late. 1 have no idea what 1 experienced 
during the night. Marcasse told me that I was a prey 
to frightful delirium. He took the responsibility of send- 
ing to the neighboring village for a barber, who bled me 
in the early morning, and a few moments later I regained 
my reason. 

But what dreadful service it seemed to me had been 
rendered! Dead! dead I dead I this was the only word 
I could articulate. I did nothing but groan and toss about 
on my bed. I wished to get up and run to Sainte-Sevftre. 
My poor sergeant threw himself at my feet, and stood 
before the door of my room to keep me from doing it. 
Then, in order to detain me, he told me things of which 
1 comprehended nothing, and I yielded to the force of his 
tenderness and my own exhaustion without being able to 
account for his behavior. During one of these struggles, 
the wound which had been made in bleeding me reopened, 
and I went to bed without Marcasse's perceiving it. Little 
by little, I sank into a profound swoon, and I was nearly 
dead, when, seeing my lips blue and my cheeks purple, 
he lifted my bedclothes and found me bathed in a pool 
of blood. 

However, this was the best thing that could have hap- 
pened to me. For several days I remained plunged in an 
apathetic state, in which waking differed but little from 
sleeping, and, thanks to which, I understood nothing and 
suffered nothing. 

One morning, having succeeded in making me take 
some food, and perceiving that, in proportion as 1 gained 
strength, sadness and anxiety returned, he told me with 
a naTve and tender joyousness that Edm6e was not dead, 
and that her life was not despaired of. This was a 
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it ia vain far you to try to deceive me; she i^ ^eadi, and I 
*tiaU never see iier again 1" 

"^She Is not dead 1" crried lAarcas^e, 

And he tocik oath^ to torivmce me, for 1 Ictte^v IliAt it 
waj in vain for him to try to lie; his w holer being ivi^uld 
\iifii revolted ag;(in^i Tils charitable iritentions. As f^r 
Edmle's word^, he fmnkly refused to repeat ttiem to 
ine, and by that I learned ttiit they were very severe. 
Then I arose from my bed after vigoroiisly repulsing 
^aftias:^, who wi!ihed to keep me there. I had a Conn- 
ie rpane thrown over the farm horaej and set off at full 
gflllop. When I arrived at the chateau, \ looked like a 
ghost. 1 dragged myself as far as the drawing-room 
without meeting any one but Salnt-Jeani ^who uttered a 
cry of tenor on seeing me^ and disappeared without 
replying to my questions. 

The drawin^Toom was empty. Edrtiee's fancy-work, 
covered up with the green cloth that }>ert\aps her hand 
would never ilft again, seemed to me like a ccfff^n under 
a palL My uncle's great nrm^chair was no longer tn the 
chimney-cornier; my portrajt, which I had had painted 
while in Philadelphia, and which 1 had sent home durir^g 
the American war, had bten removed frotij the watJ. 
These were indignations of death atid malediction 

S hastily retired, and mounted tht: stairs with the assur- 
ance whii^h innocence gives, but with despair irt my sotil ! 
went directly to Edmfit's room, and turned the key as smc* 
as I had knocked. Mademoiselle Leblanc came to meet 
me, cried aloud, ar^d fled, hiding her face In her handts 
\usi as if she had seen a wild benst. Who, then was it 
thJit had spread abroad these frightful suspicions sLboot 
me? Had the abbe been sq unfaithful as to do it^* L^ter 1 
learned that Edmee, although firiti and generous durlnc her 
lucid inlervali, had accu5*td me aloud during he^ de>iriijra 
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<IftU£titer there rcmam bnt two phantoms, whose moral 
Hte IS ejctlnctp and whose physical life will soon leave 
ihem. Respect the hsst moments of those who have 
Iflved you." 

"And how fnti I ihow my respect and tay sorrow by 
atandonmg thtm/" I repiied, deeply affected. 

^'VJpan that point,'' ^id thft abbtj *' 1 ought nat^ atnd 
wi]] not, say jinytMrigj for you know that your presence 
here is a piece of temerity and profanation. Gcs! ^^hen 
ttffy ara no mon^ — which wili be very soon* — if you tta^ve 
any authority over this house, you may return to it, and 
you Cirtisinly wltl not find me here to contest It 'with you 
fir to uphoJd you. In the meantime, as t am ignorant of 
such authority, I take it upon myself to insist that the 
dying momentj of these two saints be respected to the 
Old/' 

■' Wretchl" I exclaimed; ^" I do not know what hinders 
me from tearinE you to pieces! What abominably caprice 
lends you to turn tliti da^er tvventy times round in my 
hoiom.* Do you think thiit lean survive my sorrow? Do 
you not know that three coffins will leave this tiouse at 
the same lime? Do you believe that t came here to seek 
anythlnsi else than one last look, one last benediction ?*' 

''Say, rather, a last pardgn^*' the ahb^ replied ^ in a 
sinlstflT tone> while he made a gesture of inexorable 
condemnation ► 

" I say that you nre niadT^ I crieJ; *' and that, ^vere 
you not a priest, i would crush you in my hand for the 
way you have spoken to me/' 

"Ihave but little fear of you* monsieur," he reptied^ 
" to take jway my life would be but to retider me a great 
service : Isut I regret that you should, by jour threats and 
vitOencif. confirm the accusation which rests upon your 
head, tf I SAW thdt you were touched with repentaiioe 
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I would weep with you, but your assurance horrifies me. 
Hitherto, I only believed you to be a furious madman; 
now, I think I look upon a villain. Retire!" 

I fell into an arm-chair, suffocated with rage and grief. 
For a moment, I thought I was going to die. Edmee was 
dying by my side, and in front of me was a judge so 
strongly convinced of my guilt, that, gentle and timid as 
he naturally was, he had become harsh and implacable I 
The loss of the one I loved made me almost wish that I 
might die; but the horrible accusation which weighed 
upon me aroused me to action. 

I could not believe that such a charge would hold one in- 
stant against the voice of truth. I imagined that one look, 
one word from me would be sufficient to overturn this 
suspicion; but I was so astonished, so deeply wounded, 
that this means of defence was denied me; and the heavier 
the opprobrium of suspicion weighed upon me, the better 
I understood that it is almost impossible to defend one's 
self successfully when only the pride of unacknowledged 
innocence is on one's side. 

I remained crushed, without being able to utter a word. 
It seemed to me that a leaden vault was resting on my 
brain. The door reopened, and Mademoiselle Leblanc 
approached me in a hateful and formal manner and told 
me that some one on the staircase wished to speak to me. 
I went out mechanically, and found Patience waiting for 
me; with his arms crossed, he stood in his most austere 
attitude, and the expression of his countenance would 
have made me respect and fear him, had I been guilty. 

"Monsieur de Mauprat," he said to me, "it is neces- 
sary for me to have a private conference with you; will 
you please follow me to my cottage?" 

"Yes," 1 replied, " I am willing to suffer every humil- 
iation, provided I know what is wanted of me, and why 
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course of ^e affair, an invisl&lft hand was guiding every- 
thing with an smplacabLe swiftness and severity. 

The Ji'st examination proJuced only one diarge ug:alaf,t 
me ^that of Wademmsdle Leblanc. While all the hunt- 
ers declared tTiat they knew nothing at>out it, and that 
they h&d no reason fot regaT^ing this accident in the 
light of an intentionfll mufder* Mndemo'tsiflle Lebiap.c, 
vhD hitted mc af old tut ^ome pteasTaifUrieii in which I 
had permitted myself to indQlfie in regard to her, and 
wbor besides, h^d been bribed^ aa we afterward learnjed^ 
declflied that Edmee, on recovering consciousness after 
her first swoon,— being without fever and able to think 
clearly ,-^ad confided tohet, whiie begging her to keep 
it a secret, that ^he had been insulted , threatened, 
tbrown from her liorse, and, at last, attacited by me. This 
wlclted wotnnn, taking advantage of revelations whkh 
Edm^e had made during her fever, very skUfuUy com- 
posed a cofnpU?te talc, and embellished it with all tlie 
wealth of her hatred. Pet vet ting the vogue words and 
deliriDtJS iTnpressions of her mistress, she affirnied on oith 
that Edrtife had seen me point the barrel of my catblnfr 
toward her, s&ying: 'M have warned you; you shall ni* 
die but by my band." 

Saint-Jean, who was questioned the same day, declaicd 
tliat be knew notblng except what Mademoisette Lehianc 
had told him that evenings and his story cofrespond:ed 
exactly with the precediriifi one. Saint- Jean was n wordiy 
man, but cold and tlmttisd in his ideas. Through his halii* 
of exactitude, he did not omit one of the idle details whid" 
miRbl be interpreted tQ my disadva ntage. He asserted thst 
I had always been peculiar, turbulent* whimsical; that S 
W04 subject to headacheftj during which I did not know 
what I was about; and thiit, several times before, when 
I had been a prey to nervous attacks, I had talkett jboi]t 
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iplrit whicli flouTlfih&tl more openly in other coun 

Often^r than not, the inonttflry, whichj, mor«Qveri 

instituted in the name of religion, to perpetuate the 

Dl delation, was a masterpiece of ridiculous atrocil 

often assumed that the crime had been committed 

gave all the Imaginary circumstances which the ps 

at the plaintiff desired to prove; it was the publlcat 

a theme ready-made ^ by means of which the first 

who turned up could make a false statement in the 

est of the bighesrt bidder, in order to gain a. tittle fr 

The jnevltable dfect of the monitory p when dra\ 

with partiality, was to enlist the hatred of the | 

against the accuseds The devout especially, rec 

their opinions cut und dried from the: clergy, pursu 

victim with fury, and that Is what took place in 

to m^t the more so, because the cl^Tgy of the pr 

played in this case A4iother secret psi.rt which 

decided my fate. 

In consequence of the case being carried fro 
criminal ctiurt to the presldiaS court of BqureeSf t 
aminELtinn was Doncluded en a very few da.y3. 

You may imagine the deep despair to which 1 
prey. Edmet"'* Condition grew more deplorable fri 
to day; her rt^rtson was completely gone, I fi^tt no j 
about the result of the trial; I did not believe it i 
that they Could Convict me of a crime which i \ 
camniitted; but what mattered my honor and m 
Edm&e did not regain her faculties and reinsiati 
regard to herself? I thought of hur as dead, des 
cureing me I Thus, 1 fully made up my mind to 
self soon after my sentence, — no matter what 1 
be. 1 considered it my duty to endure life until tl 
and to do everything necessary to further the tn 
the truth i but I was overpowered with such & sti 
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DEOvine it. I Imposed silence upon him w^enfivei 
I, Tnr ttbout it. 1 m not feel like excuVpating 
the ejcpense d another. ASthoagh Jean de M^ 
capable of anythma, it vyas possible th^l he 
ItiDUttht of committing this crime, and. not ha 
(if him lor Qv«r sixwEtVcs, it seemed to mt th 
he cowardly to aercuse hini- 1 persttted in th: 
one of ^e Uunters had. during the battue, fire- 
by mistake, m^d that a feeling of fear and : 
vented hitn from atknowledEing his misf fortune 
was aufScientiy courageous to go to see all tho 
pift in this hunt, ar>d to beg them, with sU tU 
Heaven had be5tol^^ed upon himj to have no 
punishment inrtsrtfid for an ao^idental killing, 
allow an Innocent man to be accused. All t 
wftre useless, and the rfeplies ot each one of 
could leave my poor frit-nd no hope of unrav. 
way the mystt?ry v^fiich i-nvelopL^d us* 

I was transfer rfid to Bo urges, and confine 

old chattau or the Dukes of Berry^ which w; 

Briwn. It was a great grief to me to be se 

my faithful s^irvanh 1 could have obtained p 

liira tfl follow me. but he anticipated being ar 

tlma Bt the suggestion of ray enemiea, — for 

m believing that 1 was persecuted by secre 

and should that occur he would not be able 

He wishedt therefore, not to lose one momeni 

his Investigations , so long as ti£ was not appi 

Two days after I was installed at Bouf 

produced 3 declaration drawn up at his fi 

notaries of La Chfltre, in which it was : 

authority of t&n witnesses, that a mendicai 
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coiiiSiticni to ffve testiiHony. My replies to vaiAous ( 

lions to vih'ich 1 had to submit confirmed these tal 

is true; but, li I dedarcd with perfect sincerity ttia 

Trappist liad given me no cause for anxiety ot dis 

fiction for two months, and as 1 refused to accuse 

of the crime^ it wjetned^ for several days, that the " 

pist woyld be evtif lastingly re-^tabJished \n public f 

rty lack of anger a^inst him, however » did not mal 

Judgt* any more lenient toward me. They adupte 

arbitrary mteastires used by the magistrates of c 

tjmffs, especially in the remote provmces, and 

effort my lawyer made w^as paralyzed by their fet< 

Tiaste, Several gentlemen of the robe, whose tia 

will not mention J ijpokc in regard to me, and publicly 

decbmatioTis which should have excluded them froi 

dignified and morally pure tribunal. They intngi 

tny presence, trying to induce me to make certain 

lations^ and si most promising, me a favtif able verdl 

would at ieait acknowledge having wounded Madem 

de Mauprat unintentionally. The contempt >vlth 

1 received these overtures alienated them from n 

stranj^er to every intrigue, in an age when jjUSti'i: 

truth could not triumph without it, I was the prey 

redouhtable enemies* — ^the clergy and the lawyej 

first, I had offendisd In the person of the Carmehte 

the ftiiCQnd haled me on account of the lovcfs 

Edm^c hjd refused, the most rancorous of who 

nearly related to the chief dignitary of the court. 

Nevertheless, there were Ji f«w men of integ 
whom L wa3 hardly known, who took an interest 
fate* by reason of the efforts being mflde to ren. 

obnoxious. One of them, Monsieur B * who 

lack influence, fur he wis a brother of the lord-lie 
of the province, and was on good terms with 
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delegates, was of great service to me on account of the 
excellent advice he gave as to how to throw light upon 
this embarrassing affair. 

Patience might have served my enemies, without wish- 
ing to, through his conviction that I was guilty; but he 
would not do so. He had resumed his roving life in 
the woods, and, without concealing his whereabouts, was 
inaccessible. Marcasse was very uneasy as to his inten- 
tions, and could not account for his conduct. The con- 
stable's horsemen were furious that an old man could 
avoid them by going only a few miles around the coun- 
try. I think that, owing to the habits and temperament 
of this old man, he would have been able to live for 
years in La Varenne without falling into their hands, and 
without feeling the need of surrendering himself, which 
ennui and fear of solitude suggest, in most cases, to the 
greatest criminals. 



XXV 

The day for the trial came. 1 entered the courtroom 
calmly, but the sight of the crowd made me exceedingly 
sad. I found no support, no sympathy, there. It seemed 
to me that on such an occasion I should have seen at least 
the semblance of respect which misfortune and desertion 
would suggest. On all these faces I only saw an expres- 
sion of brutal and insolent curiosity. Young girls of the 
middle class cried out within my hearing about my good 
looks and my youth. A great many women, apparently 
belonging to the nobility and the wealthy class, came to 
court, in brilliant toilets, as if they were going to a ffite. 
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A large number of capuchins showed their shaven crowns 
in the midst of the populace they had excited against me, 
and among whose crowded ranks 1 heard uttered the words 
brigand, impious and ferocious beast. The fashionable 
men of the country lounged in the reserved seats, and 
expressed their opinions about my passion in intimate 
terms. I heard and saw everything with the calm born 
of a profound distaste for life, like a traveller, who, 
arrived at the end of his journey, looks with indifference 
and lassitude on the agitations of those who are starting 
out again for a more distant point. 

The trial opened in that especially solemn manner 
characteristic of judicial proceedings in all ages. My 
examination was short, notwithstanding the innumerable 
questions which were asked me concerning my entire life. 
My replies singularly disappointed the hopes and the 
curiosity of the public, and materially shortened the ses- 
sion. I confined myself to three principal replies which 
were substantially the same. First, to all those questions 
concerning my childhood and my education, I replied that 
I was not on the bench of the accused to become my own 
accuser; secondly, to those which related to Edmee and 
to the nature of my feelings and my relations toward her, 
I replied that the character and reputation of Mademoi- 
selle de Mauprat did not admit of the least question about 
the nature of her relations with any man whomsoever; 
that as to my feelings, 1 owed no one an account of them; 
thirdly, to those which had for their object making me 
acknowledge the crime of which I was accused, I replied 
that I was not even the involuntary author of the acci- 
dent. By monosyllabic replies, I entered into the details 
of the occurrences which immediately preceded the event; 
but, feeling that I owed it to Edmee, as well as to my- 
self, to be silent about the tumultuous emotions which 
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had agitated me, I explained the scene, at the close of 
which I had left her, by stating that I had fallen from 
my horse; and the distance they found me from her 
wounded body, by the necessity I was under to run after 
my horse so that I could escort her again. Unhappily, 
all this was not clear and could not be made so. My 
horse had run' in the opposite direction from the one I had 
indicated, and the agitated state in which 1 was found 
before I knew of the accident was not sufficiently ex- 
plained by a fall from my horse. They questioned me 
especially about the place in the woods which I had 
reached with my cousin, instead of following the hunt as 
we had announced; they would not believe that we had 
lost our way, and had been guided by a strange fatality. 
Chance, they argued, could not be considered a reason- 
able being, armed with a gun, awaiting Edm^e at a point 
named Gazeau tower, in order to assassinate her the mo- 
ment my back was turned for five minutes. They thought 
I must have dragged her, either by stratagem or by force, 
to this deserted spot, to insult her and to kill her, out of 
revenge at not being successful, or through fear of being 
discovered and punished for the crime. 

All the witnesses for the prosecution and defence were 
heard. It is true that, among the latter, Marcasse was 
the only one who could actually be considered in that 
light. All the others simply affirmed that a monk resem" 
bling the Mauprats had been wandering about La Varenne 
at the fatal time, and that he even seemed to wish to 
conceal himself on the evening following that event. He 
had not been seen since. These depositions, with which 
1 had had nothing to do, and which I declared that I, 
personally, had not invoked, astonished me greatly; for 
among these witnesses I saw the most estimable people 
in the country. But their testimony had no weight. 
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except in the eyes of Monsieur E , the counsellor who 

really wished to find out the truth. He raised his voice 
to ask how it happened that Monsieur Jean de Mauprat 
had not been summoned to appear, so that he might be 
confronted with these witnesses, especially since he had 
taken the trouble to prove an alibi by documents. This 
objection was only received with a murmur of indigna- 
tion. Those who did not regard Jean Mauprat as a saint, 
and who were not few in number, were indifferent toward 
me, and had only come to court as to a show. 

The enthusiasm of the bigots was at its height, when 
the Trappist, suddenly rushing forth from the crowd, 
lowered his cowl in a theatrical manner, and boldly 
approached the bar, saying that he was a miserable 
sinner worthy of all condemnation, but that, on this occa- 
sion, when it was every one's duty to speak the truth, 
he felt obliged to give an example of frankness and sim- 
plicity by submitting himself, of his own free will, to 
every test which might enlighten the consciences of the 
judges. The audience manifested its joy and sympathy 
by stamping. The Trappist was brought into the midst 
of the court and confronted with the witnesses, who all 
declared unhesitatingly that the monk they had seen wore 
the same dress and had a family likeness, a sort of faint 
resemblance, to this one, but that it was not he, and that 
they had no doubt on that point. 

This incident resulted in a new triumph for the Trap- 
pist. Every one thought that the witnesses had displayed 
so much candor that it was difficult to believe they had 
not really seen another Trappist. I remembered, just 
then, that, at the time of the abbe's first interview with 
Jean de Mauprat at Foug^res spring, the latter spoke a 
few words regarding one of his brothers in religion who 
was travelling with him, and who had spent the night at 
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the Goulets farm. I thought I ought to tell this fact to my 
counsel, and he went to confer about it in a low voice 
with the abbe, who was on the witness bench, and who re- 
membered this circumstance very distinctly without being 
able to give any further information on the subject. 

When the abbe was called upon to speak, he turned 
toward me with an agonized expression; his eyes were 
filled with tears, and he replied to the formal questions 
with difficulty and in a stifled voice. He made a great 
effort to control himself so as to respond to the point, and 
finally he did so in these terms: 

" I was in the woods when the knight Hubert de Mau- 
prat begged me to leave the carriage and go to see what had 
become of his daughter, Edm^e, who had been separated 
from the hunt for a sufficiently long time to cause him 
anxiety. I went quite far, and, thirty steps from Gazeau 
tower, I found Monsieur Bernard de Mauprat in a state 
of great agitation. I had just heard the report of a gun. 
I noticed that he no longer had his carbine; he had thrown 
it — discharged, as has been proved — a few steps away. 
We both ran toward Mademoiselle de Mauprat, whom we 
found on the ground, pierced by two balls. The man who 
preceded us, and who was near her at that moment, alone 
can tell what words he heard her utter. When I saw her, 
she was unconscious." 

" But you have heard these words from this person," 
said the presiding judge; " for there exists, it is said, a 
friendly tie between you and this well-informed peasant 
called Patience." 

The abb6 hesitated, and asked if the laws of conscience 
were not in this case at variance with the laws of the 
court; if the judges had the right to ask a man to reveal 
a secret confided to his honor and to make him unfaithful 
to his oath. 
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" You have sworn here, in the name of Christ, to teU 
the truth, the whole truth," he was answered; ** it is for 
you to judge if this oath is not more solemn than ail those 
which you may have made previously." 

" But if 1 have received this confidence under the seal 
of the confessional," said the abb6, " you certainly would 
not force me to reveal that." 

" It has been some time since you have confessed any 
one, monsieur TabbS," said the presiding judge. 

At this disagreeable remark, Jean de Mauprat's face 
assumed an expression of gaiety, of frightful glee, which 
showed him to me as I had seen him in days gone by, con- 
vulsed with laughter at the sight of suffering and tears. 

In the vexation which this little personal attack caused 
him, the abb6 found the strength that he otherwise would 
have lacked. He stood still a few seconds, with his eyes 
lowered. He seemed to be humbled; but the instant he 
looked up, his glance disclosed the crafty obstinacy of the 
priest. 

" Everything considered," he said, in a very gentie 
tone, " I believe my conscience bids me keep secret this 
revelation, and I shall keep it." 

"Aubert," said the king's attorney, with vehemence, 
'• apparently you are ignorant of the punishments which 
the law inflicts upon witnesses who behave as you are 
doing." 

'< I am not ignorant of them," replied the abbe, in an 
even more gentle tone. 

" Doubtless you have no intention to brave them?" 

" I will submit to them, if necessary," replied the abb6 
with an imperceptible smile of pride, and a bearing so 
exceedingly noble that all the women were moved. 

Women know well how to appreciate delicately fine 
effects. 
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" Very well/' said the public officer. " Do you persist 
in this determination to remain silent?'' 

" Perhaps/' replied the abb6. 

'' Will you tell us if, during the days following the attack 
on Mademoiselle de Mauprat, you were within hearing of 
the words she uttered, either during her delirium or her 
lucid intervals?" 

" I will give you no information on that point/' replied 
the abbe. *' It would be against my feelings and against 
all propriety, as I view things, for me to repeat words 
which, in case they had been uttered in delirium, would 
prove absolutely nothing, and if spoken in a lucid inter- 
val would only have been expressed in the outpouring of 
filial friendship." 

"That is enough," said the king's attorney, rising; 
"we will request the court to deliberate on your refusal to 
testify in connection with a material incident in the case." 

"As for me," said the presiding judge, " in the mean- 
while, and in virtue of my discretionary power, I order 
that Aubert be arrested and conducted to prison." 

The abb£ allowed himself to be led away, calm and 
unassuming. The public showed a feeling of respect for 
him, and a most profound silence reigned in the assembly, 
notwithstanding the efforts and the spite manifested by 
the monks and the curte, who muttered in very low tones 
against the heretic. 

All the other witnesses having been heard, — and I ought 
to say that those who had been suborned played their part 
very feebly in public, — Mademoiselle Leblanc appeared, to 
crown the work. 1 was surprised to find this woman so 
bitter against me and so clever in utilizing her hatred. 
Besides, she had powerful weapons with which to injure 
me. In virtue of the right of listening at doors and fer- 
reting out all the family secrets, which lackeys assume, 
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and being skilled in interpreting what she heard , and 
fruitful in lies, she knew how to, and did, arrange, accord- 
ing as her fancy dictated, most of the facts which she 
could bring forward for my destruction. She narrated in 
what manner I had arrived, seven years previously, at 
the chateau of Sainte-S^v^re in the suite of Mademoiselle 
de Mauprat, whom I had saved from the coarseness and 
wickedness of my uncles. 

''Let that be accepted,'' she added, as she turned 
toward Jean de Mauprat with all the grace of the ante- 
chamber, ''as without allusion to the holy man within 
this enclosure, who, from being a great sinner, has be- 
come a great saint. — But at what cost,'' she continued, 
as she turned again toward the court, " did this wretched 
bandit save my dear mistress? He dishonored her, gen- 
tlemen; and every day, after this, the poor young lady 
spent in tears and shame in consequence of the violence 
which she had suffered, and for which she could not be 
consoled. Too proud to confide her misfortune to any 
one, and too honest to deceive any man, she broke off her 
engagement with Monsieur de La Marche, whom she loved 
passionately, and who loved her equally well; she has 
refused every offer of marriage which has been made her 
during seven years; and all that she has done for the 
sake of honor, for she detests Monsieur Bernard. In 
the beginning, she wished to kill herself; for she had 
sharpened a little hunting-knife belonging to her father, 
and — Monsieur Marcasse is here to affirm what 1 say, if 
he will only remember — she certainly would have killed 
herself, if I had not thrown that knife into the well of the 
house. She also thought of defending herself against 
the nocturnal attacks of her persecutor, for she always 
placed this knife, while she had it, under her pillow; every 
evening, she bolted the door of her chamber, and many 
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times I have seen her enter, pale and almost fainting, 
out of breath, like a person who had just been pursued 
and greatly frightened. In proportion as this gentleman 
has taken on education and manners, mademoiselle, seeing 
that she could not have another husband, — ^for he always 
spoke of killing those who offered themselves, — hoped that 
he would correct his ferocity, and so showed him much gen- 
tleness and kindness. She even watched over him during 
his illness, not that she loved and esteemed him so much as 
it has pleased Monsieur Marcasse to affirm in his version, 
but she always feared that, during his delirium, he would 
tell, before the servants, or before her father, the secret 
of the insult he had offered her, which she took great 
care to conceal, through modesty and pride. All the ladies 
here present will very well understand that. When the 
family went to Paris to spend the winter of ^77, Monsieur 
Bernard again became jealous and despotic, and made so 
many threats of killing Monsieur de La Marche, that 
mademoiselle was forced to dismiss the latter. After 
that, she went through some violent scenes with Bernard, 
declaring to him that she did not love him and never 
would. From anger and grief, for it cannot be denied 
that he was in love with her like a tiger might be, he left 
for America, and during the six years he spent there his 
letters showed that he had improved very much. When 
he returned, mademoiselle had determined to be a spinster, 
and she had become very calm. Monsieur Bernard seemed 
to have grown a tolerably good fellow. But in conse- 
quence of seeing her every day, and of ceaselessly lean- 
ing on the back of her chair, or separating the skeins of 
her worsted, while speaking to her in a low tone during her 
father's slumber, he fell in love with her again, so much 
so that he lost his senses. I have no wish to accuse him 
too strongly, the poor, unfortunate man, and I believe that 
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the proper place for him is in the insane asylum, rather 
than on the gallows. He cried and groaned all night, and 
wrote her such foolish letters that she smiled as she read 
them, and put them in her pocket without replying to them. 
For the rest, here is one which I found on her when I 
undressed her after the unhappy event; it had been 
pierced by a ball and stained with blood, but enough of 
It cari st.U be read to see that mmsieur had often thought 
of kilhng mademoiselle,*' 

She deposited a scorched and somewhat bloodstained 
pjece of paper on the desk. This produced an emotion 
ot horror amone the .ir^^^* ,. ■ 

„tt„,+^ . • & me spectators, smcere m some cases, 

affected in many others 

«'n,Ji°^^*l'^^^ read, she concluded her testimony, which 
truth frorn perfidy! "^^^^'^g^'sh *« ""« which divided 

since^hfrTccMent !?,^\^^" »* *« Po*"* ^^ <»««* ever 

recover. whateveV the "k'"'''- " ^'' ""' ''?J"'^ T" 
that these & t\ Pnystcians may say. I dare affirm 

^in hours ^^^^^^"^^^^ who see their patient only at cer- 

*^ave not left k^^^ ^^derstand her illness as I do, who 

opinion that h ^^ ^^*^ ^ single night. They are of the 

that her mind ^"^ ^<^Unds are progressing favorably, but 

her wounds a ^^.'^^^^^g^d. 1 say, on the contrary, that 

^md is bette'^^th '"^^ ^adly, and that the condition of her 

delirious, and'^ '^j^^n they assert. Mademoiselle is rarely 

P*^ these eentl ^^^ '^ delirious, it is in the presence 

*^ 's that she^"^^^* who worry and frighten her. Then 

^^ her mind ^[^^^^^ such great efforts not to appear out 

^^t alone with ^^^ becomes so; but as soon as she is 

^/^^ could -vet ^^' ^^ ^^^^ Saint- Jean, or with the abbe, 

^ne becomes 2^ ^^^ *^^^ told you about it if he would, 

^^Im, gentle, and sensible as usual. She 
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says that she suffers as if she would die, although she 
pretends to her physicians that she does not suffer much. 
Then, she speaks of her slayer with the generosity of a 
Christian, and repeats, a hundred times a day: 

*' ' May God pardon him in the other life as I pardon 
him in this! After all, one must Icve a woman very much 
to kin her I I did wrong not to marry him; he might, 
perhaps, have made me happy; I have driven him to 
despair, and he has avenged himself. Dear Leblanc, help 
me never to divulge the secret I have confided to you! 
An indiscreet word, and he would be led to the scaffold, 
and that would kill my father!' 

'' The poor young lady has not the least idea that things 
have come to this pass, that I am summoned by the law 
and by my sense of religious duty to tell what I would 
prefer to keep secret, and that, instead of coming here to 
obtain an apparatus for douches, I have come to confess 
the truth. What consoles me is, that it can all easily be 
concealed from monsieur the knight, who has no more 
reason left than a newborn babe. As for me, I have 
done my duty; let God be my judge!" 

After having spoken thus, with perfect assurance and 
great volubility, Mademoiselle Leblanc sat down amid a 
murmur of applause, and the letter, which was found on 
Edm6e, was read. 

It was, indeed, the one I had written to her a few days 
before the ill-fated day. It was handed to me; I could not 
help carrying to my lips the Imprint of Edm6e's blood; 
then, casting my eyes over the writing, I returned the 
letter, calmly stating that 1 had written U. 

The reading of this letter was my final blow. Fatality, 
which seems ingenious in destroying Its victims, had de- 
creed — and perhaps an infamous hand had aided In the 
mutilation — that the passages which gave evidence of my 
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submission and my respect were destroyed. Certain 
poetic allusions which explained and excused my exalted 
frenzy were illegible. What stood forth prominently, and 
carried conviction to every one, were the lines that re- 
mained intact, which gave proof of the violence of my 
passion and my outbursts of delirium. They were sen- 
tences such as these: Sometimes I wish to get up in the 
middle of the night and go to kill you I I would have done 
so a hundred times, if I were sure that I should not lave you 
when you were dead. Be lenient with me, for there are two 
men in me, and sometimes the brigand of the old days rules 
over the regenerate man, etc. A smile of delight passed 
over the lips of my enemies. Those who defended me 
were demoralized, and my poor sergeant himself regarded 
me with a despairing glance. The public had already 
condemned me. 

After this incident, the king's attorney had a splendid 
opportunity of making a crushing address, in the course 
of which he represented me as an incurable evil-doer, as 
an accursed branch of an accursed stock, as an example 
of the fatality of evil instincts; and, after exerting himself 
to make me an object of horror and fear, he endeavored, to 
assume an impartial and generous manner, to arouse the 
pity of the judges in my favor; he wished to give the im- 
pression that I was not master of myself; that my reason, 
which had been confused since my childhood by atrocious 
spectacles and perverted principles, was not perfect and 
never could have been so, whatever the circumstances 
and the development of my passions might have been. 
Finally, after having indulged in philosophical reflections 
and rhetorical phrases, to the great delight of the audi- 
ence, he concluded his argument against me by requesting 
that 1 be legally declared incapable of managing my own 
affairs and relegated to solitary confinement for life. 
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Although my counsel was a man of heart and brains, 
the letter had so greatly surprised him, the audience was so 
ill disposed toward me, and the court publicly expressed 
so many signs of incredulity and impatience in listening 
to him, — ^an indecent custom which is still in use on the 
judicial bench in this country, — ^that his pleading grew 
cold. All that he seemed justified in demanding with 
authority was a further inquiry. He complained that 
all the forms had not been complied with, that the law 
had not sufficiently cleared up all parts of the case, and 
that they were making haste to judge a cause, several 
incidents of which were still enveloped in mystery. He 
demanded that the physicians be summoned to give their 
opinion as to the possibility of making Mademoiselle de 
Mauprat understand anything. He demonstrated that the 
most important, the only important, witness was Patience, 
and that Patience might appear any day and clear me. 
He finally demanded that they should make investiga- 
tions to try to find the mendicant friar whose resemblance 
to the Mauprats had not yet been explained, and which 
had been affirmed by witnesses who were worthy of cre- 
dence. He thought that they ought to find out what had 
become of Antoine de Mauprat, and make the Trappist 
explain himself on this point. He complained boldly that 
they had deprived him of every means of defence by 
refusing to grant any delay, and he was hardy enough to 
declare that evil passions had been concerned in the blind 
and rapid progress made in these proceedings. The pre- 
siding judge called him to order; the king's attorney 
victoriously replied that all formalities had been observed, 
that the court was sufficiently enlightened in regard to 
the case, that to look for the mendicant friar would be a 
foolish exhibition of bad taste, and that Jean de Mauprat 
had proved the death of his only surviving brother, which 
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had taken place several years before. The court withdrew 
to deliberate; and, at the end of half an hour, it re-entered, 
and rendered a verdict against me, condemning me to 
undergo capital punishment. 



XXVI 

Although the haste and severity of this sentence were 
iniquitous, and dumfounded those who were the most 
violent against me, I received the blow with great calm- 
ness; I was no longer interested in ^nytkung in this world. 
I recommended my soul, and the re-establishment of my 
honor, to God. 1 said to myself that if Edmee were to 
die, I should find her again in a better world; that if she 
were to survive me and recover her reason, she would 
one day know the truth, and then I should live in her 
heart as a dear and sad memory. Irritable as 1 am, and 
always disposed to become furiously angry with what- 
ever obstructs my way or offends me, I am astonished 
at the philosophical resignation and the proud silence 
which I have displayed during the great events of my 
life, and especially on this occasion. 

It was two o'clock in the morning. The session had 
lasted fourteen hours. A silence like that of death rested 
on the multitude, which was as attentive and as numer- 
ous as at the beginning, so greedy are people for spec- 
tacles. The interior of the criminal court presented, at 
this moment, a gloomy aspect. Those men in red robes, 
as pale, as despotic, as implacable, as the Council of Ten 
at Venice; those ghosts of women, with their heads dressed 
with flowers, in the pale light of the candles, resembled 
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the memories of life floating in the galleries above the 
priests of death; the muskets of the guards, glistening in 
the shadow of the background; the dejected attitude of 
my poor sergeant, who had fallen down at my feet; the 
mute but great joy of the Trappist, standing unflinchingly 
erect before the bar; the lugubrious sound of a convent 
bell in the neighborhood, which began to ring for matins, 
in the midst of the silence of the assembly — all this was 
sufficient to move the nerves of the wives of the farmers- 
general and make the broad chests of the curriers in the 
body of the courtroom heave. 

Suddenly, when the court was about to rise and an- 
nounce the close of the session, a figure, in every way 
resembling that of our idea of a peasant of the Danube, 
thickset, in rags, with bare feet, long beard, rumpled 
hair, large and majestic forehead, imposing and sad ex- 
pression, rose, amid the shifting gleams which cast a dim 
light over the crowd, and, standing before the bar, said, 
in a hollow and determined voice: 

" I, Jean Le Houx, known as Patience, oppose this 
verdict as iniquitous in its essence and illegal as to form. 
I demand that it be revised, in order that I may make 
my statement, which is necessary, perhaps paramount, 
and which should have been waited for." 

" If you had anything to say," cried the king's attorney, 
passionately, " why did you not come forward when you 
were summoned.? You are deceiving the court by pre- 
tending that you have communications of value to make." 

"And you," replied Patience, in more measured tones 
and in a deeper voice than before, " you are imposing 
on the public when you say that I have no statement to 
make. You know very well that I must have." 

'' Remember where you are, witness; and recollect to 
whom you are speaking." 

22 
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" 1 know that but too well» 1 will not say a word too 
many. I declare here that I have important testimony to 
give» and that I would have given it in time if you had 
not made undue haste. 1 wish to give it, and I will; and, 
believe me, it is better for me to give it while the pro- 
ceedings may be reviewed. This will be even more im- 
portant for the judges than for the condemned man; for 
the latter will live in honor, at the same moment that the 
former will die in shame.'* 

"Witness/* said the irritated magistrate, "the bitter- 
ness and insolence of your language will be more injurious 
than advantageous to the accused." 

"And who said that I am favorable to the accused?" 
demanded Patience, in thundering tones. " What do you 
know about me? And what if it please me to change 
an illegal and worthless sentence into a powerful and 
irrevocable decree?" 

" How can this desire of upholding the dignity of the 
laws," asked the magistrate, who was truly unsettled by 
the determination of Patience, "be reconciled with the 
infraction you have committed against them by not 
appearing when summoned by the prosecution?" 

" Because 1 did not wish to." 

" There are severe punishments for those whose wills 
do not accord with the laws of the kingdom." 

" Possibly." 

" Have you come here intending to submit to these 
laws to-day?" 

" I have come to force you to respect them." 

" I warn you that if you do not change your tone, 1 
will have you taken to prison." 

" 1 warn you that if you love justice and serve God, you 
will hear me and will suspend the execution of the sen- 
tence. It is not the province of him who brings the truth 
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to humiliate himself before those who are seeking it. But» 
you who hear me, men of the people, you whom the 
great would doubtless not trifle with, you whose voice 
is called the voice of God, join with me, embrace the de- 
fence of truth, which is, perhaps, about to be stifled under 
deceptive appearances, or, at least, which will triumph 
by wicked means. Throw yourselves on your knees, 
men of the people, my brothers, my children; pray, sup- 
plicate, insist that justice be done and that anger be re- 
pressed; it is your duty, it is your right, it is your interest, 
it is you who are insulted and threatened when the laws 
are violated." 

Patience spoke with so much warmth, and sincerity 
was so forcibly manifested in his remarks, that there was 
a sympathetic movement throughout the audience. Phil- 
osophy was at that time too much in fashion among the 
young people of rank for them to fail to be the first to 
respond to an appeal which had not even been addressed 
to them. They rose with knightly impetuosity and turned 
toward the people, who stood up, encouraged by this 
noble example. There was a furious clamor, and every 
one, impressed with the sense of his own dignity and 
strength, forgot personal prejudices, and joined in the 
common cause of justice. Thus, it is sometimes the case 
that a noble impulse and a true word are sufficient to 
bring back the masses who have been led astray by 
lengthy sophisms. 

The reprieve was granted, and I was led back to my 
prison amid bursts of applause. Marcasse followed me. 
Patience avoided my thanks, and disappeared. 

The revision of my sentence could only be made by 
the order of the grand council. As far as I was con- 
cerned, I had made up my mind before the sentence, that 
I would not apply to this chamber of appeal of the ancient 
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jurisprudence; but the actions and words of Patience had 
affected me no less than they had moved the audience. 
The spirit of resistance and the sentiment of human 
dignity, which had been benumbed and paralyzed in me 
through grief, suddenly revived, and I then felt that man 
is not made for the selfish concentration of despair styled 
abnegation or stoicism. No one can be careless of his 
honor, without abandoning the resf)ect due to the prin- 
ciples of honor. If it is a good thing to sacrifice one's 
personal glory and one's life to the mysterious decrees of 
conscience, it is cowardly to abandon either the one or the 
other to the fury of an unjust persecution. I felt myself 
raised in my own estimation, and I spent the remainder 
of that important night in seeking means to vindicate my- 
self with as much perseverance as I had abandoned myself 
to fate. With the feeling of energy, I felt that of hope 
awaken within me. Perhaps Edmee was neither out of 
her mind nor at the point of death. She might be able 
to absolve me, she might be cured. 

"Who knows?" I thought, "perhaps she has already 
done me justice; perhaps it is she who sends Patience 
to my aid. Doubtless I shall be acting in accordance 
with her wishes, by keeping up my courage and by not 
allowing myself to be crushed by villains." 

But how could this order from the grand council be 
obtained? An order from the king would be necessary; 
who would solicit it? who would hasten those odious 
delays which the law imposes when it chooses, even in 
the same cases that it has hurried on with blind precipi- 
tation? who would prevent my enemies from destroying 
me and paralyzing my every means of defence? in a word, 
who would take my part? The abbe was the only one 
who could do this, but he had been put in prison on my 
account. His generous conduct during the trial proved 
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to me that he was still my friend, but his zeal was fet- 
tered. What would Marcasse be able to do in his obscure 
position and with his enigmatical language? The evening 
came, and I slept, hoping for heavenly aid, for I had 
prayed fervently to God. A few hours* sleep refreshed 
me, and 1 opened my eyes at the noise of the undoing 
of bolts behind my door. O God of mercy! what was 
my joy at seeing Arthur, my companion in arms, my 
other self, from whom 1 never had had a secret during 
six years, throw himself in my arms. I wept like a child, 
on receiving this mark of love from Providence. Arthur 
did not accuse me! While in Paris, whither he had 
been called in the scientific interests of the Philadel- 
phia library, he had learned of the sad affair in which I 
was implicated. He had broken lances with all those 
who accused me, and had not lost an instant in coming 
to save me, or to console me. 

I poured out my soul into his with ecstasy, and told him 
how he could aid me. He wanted to go post-haste, that 
very evening, to Paris; but I begged him to begin by going 
first to Sainte-Sev&re to find out how Edmee was; four 
interminable days had passed since I had heard of her, 
and Marcasse, moreover, had not given me as explicit and 
detailed an account as I wished. 

" Take courage," Arthur said to me; ''through me you 
shall hear the truth. I am quite a good surgeon; I have 
an experienced eye, I shall be able to tell you truly what 
you have to fear or to hope; from there I will start at 
once for Paris." 

The next day but one, he wrote me a long letter full of 
details. 

Edmee was in a most extraordinary state. She did not 
speak, and did not appear to suffer, so long as care was 
taken to spare her all nervous excitement; but at the first 
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^otd which in any way recalled the remembrance of her 
sorrows, she went into convulsions. The greatest ob- 
stacle to her recovery was her moral isolation. She lacked 
nothing as to her physical needs; she had two good physi- 
cians and a very devoted nurse. Mademoiselle LeWanc 
also cared for her. in this respect, with much zeal; but 
this dangerous woman often did her harm by her inappro- 
priate reflections and indiscreet questions. Arthur assured 
me, too, that If Edm6e had ever thought me guilty and 
had expressed herself on that subject, it must have been 
,n a previous phase of her malady; as, for at least two 
weeks she had been in a state of complete inertia. She 
often dozed but without quite sleeping; swallowed some 
gelatinous drmks uncomplainingly; replied by means of 
« '^ f .If^-K*"** **^*y5 in *e negative, to the ques- 
Jm nnt n, u P^ystcians in regard to her sufferings,- and 
did not make the leasri- «^- .^ .^.._ L 

♦h^ off,^. "*^ ;^^st: sign to show that she remembered 

JS,\«1?C *rL!;?.'^ filled ^er me. H« u„der„e» 

SO powerful in her ^^"^^'^^ >^hich was so profound and 
wept copiously but TL^^ ^""^^ however, extinct; she often 

any sound- it was • ^*^^ ^^^ ^ "* ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^ 

that her fath *^ ^2Un that they tried to convince her 

With a suDDl^^ ^^^ ^^^ dead, as she seemed to think, 
sound,— for ^'^t ^^^^^» she showed her dislike, not of 
of movements ^^^ ^^^ ^^^™ *° ^^^^ ^^^ ear,— but 
her hands, sink*^^^^ near her, and, hiding her face in 
knees up rimdl ^^^ *^ck in her arm-chair and drawing her 
had given her^ ^^^""ly to her chest, she seemed as if she 
"^remedy. -^- ^^ ^^ ^ despair for which there was 
S'^ to subdue ^*^^nt sorrow, which she did not strug- 

that great win' ^^^ ^hich she did not wish to subdue; 
"^^t Violent ^'^^^^t which had been able to control the 
^* ^'^ ^ dull ^^^^^^^» ^^"^ drifting over a motionless 
*^. Was, in Arthur's opinion, the saddest 
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sight he had ever witnessed. Edm6e seemed to have 
lost all interest in life. Mademoiselle Leblanc, in order 
to test her and to arouse her, had been sufficiently indis- 
creet to tell her that her father was dead; she nodded her 
head in token that she knew it. Some hours later, the 
physicians tried to make her comprehend that he was 
living; she replied by another sign that she did not believe 
it. They rolled the knight in his arm-chair into her room; 
they placed them in view of each other; the father and the 
daughter did not recognize each other. But, after a few 
moments, Edmee, taking her father for a ghost, uttered 
terrific shrieks and went into convulsions, which reopened 
one of her wounds and endangered her life. From that 
moment, great care had been taken to keep them apart, 
and to avoid reference to him in any way before Edmee. 
She took Arthur for a country physician, and received 
him with the same gentleness and indifference that she 
did the others. He did not dare to speak to her about 
me; but he entreated me not to despair. In Edmee's con- 
dition there were no symptoms which might not be cured 
by time and rest; she had but little fever, not one of the 
vital bodily functions was really affected; her wounds 
were nearly healed, and her brain was not threatened 
with disorganization by excessive activity. The feeble 
state in which this organ was, the prostration of all her 
other organs, could not long resist, Arthur thought, the 
strength of youth and the force of a good constitution. 
Finally, he urged me to think of myself; I could be useful 
to Edmee by caring for her, and I should be made happy 
once more by the return of her affection and her esteem. 
After a fortnight had elapsed, Arthur returned from 
Paris, with the order from the king for the revision of my 
sentence. New witnesses were heard. Patience did not 
appear; but I received from him a piece of paper, with 
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acquainted with Monsieur Jean de Mauprat. Who, then^ 
can this monk be? 1 said to myself; why does his face 
strike all the country people with terror? What is his 
business in La Varenne? If he comes from the Carmelite 
convent, why does he not wear their dress? If he belongs 
to the same order as Monsieur Jean, why does he not 
stay with him at the Carmelite convent? If he is a 
mendicant friar, why does he not proceed farther after 
having gathered his alms, instead of returning to impor- 
tune people who gave him something the day before? If 
he is a Trappist, and does not wish to stay at the Car- 
melite convent with the other monk, why does he not 
return to his own convent? Who, then, is this vagabond 
monk? and why does Monsieur Jean de Mauprat, who has 
told several persons that he does not know him, know 
him so well that they occasionally breakfast together 
in a tavern at Crevant? I wished, then, that my testi- 
mony had been given, even should it have been partly 
to Bernard's disadvantage, so as to have the right to 
say what I now say, even if it amounted to nothing. 
But, as you lawyers never give witnesses time to try to 
get at the right about what they ought to believe, I left 
at once for my woods, where I live like the foxes, prom- 
ising myself not to leave this retreat until I should have 
found out what that monk was doing in the country. So, 
I put myself upon his track, and I have discovered who 
he is: he is the would-be murderer of Edm^e de Mauprat, 
his name is Antoine de Mauprat." 

This revelation caused a great stir in the court and 
among the audience. All eyes sought Jean de Mauprat, 
whose face was not to be seen there. 

" How do you prove this?" said the presiding Judge. 

" I am about to tell you," Patience replied. " Hearing, 
through the woman who keeps the tavern of Crevant, 
23 
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to whom I have been able to render some service, that 
the two Trappists breakfasted at her inn from time to 
time, as I tdd you, I took up my lodging about half a 
league distant, in a hermitage called Le Trou aux Fades^ 
which is situated in the midst of the woods, and at the 
service of the first comer, both house and furniture. It 
is a cave in the rock, with nothing in it but one huge 
stone for a seat. I lived there two days on roots and a 
piece of bread which was occasionally brought me from 
the inn. My principles would not permit me to dwell in 
an inn. The third day, the innkeeper's little boy came 
to tell me that the two monks were sitting down to break- 
fast. I ran there, and hid myself in a cellar opening 
upon the garden. The door of this cellar is shaded by 
an apple-tree, under which these gentlemen were break- 
fasting in the open air. Monsieur Jean was sober; the 
other one ate like a Carmelite and drank like a Cordelier. 
I heard and saw everything at my ease. 

" ' It is time for this to end,' said Antoine, whom I 
plainly recognized when 1 saw him drink and heard him 
swear; ' I am tired of the part you make me play. Give 
me shelter with the Carmelites, or I will make a dis- 
turbance.* 

** 'And what disturbance can you make that will not lead 
you to the rack, stupid brute ?' Monsieur Jean replied. ' Be 
assured that you will never set foot in the Carmelite con- 
vent; I do not wish to see myself implicated in a criminal 
suit, for you would be discovered there within three hours.* 

" ' Why so, if you please? You are able to convince 
them that you are a saint!* 

'" I am able to behave like a saint; but, as for you, 
you conduct yourself like a fool. You cannot keep your- 
self an hour without swearing, or from breaking the 
tankards after dinner.* 
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" ' Say, then, Ndpomucine, do you expect to come out 
of this scrape quite clear, if 1 get into the criminal court?' 
asked the other. 

"'Who knows?' replied the Trappist; M have taken 
no part in your foolish proceedings, neither did I advise 
anything of the kind.' 

" 'Ah! ah! good apostle!' cried Antoine, throwing him- 
self back in his chair and laughing; ' you are quite satis- 
fied, now thart the deed has been done. You always 
were a coward, and if it had not been for me, you would 
have thought of nothing better than turning Trappist, to 
feign virtue, and then be absolved from the stains of the 
past, in order to gain the right to draw a little money 
from the casse-tites of Sainte-Sevfere. A fine ambition, 
upon my word! to die in a monk's frock, after having 
been uncomfortable all one's life, and having enjoyed only 
half the pleasures of existence, hiding one's self away 
like a mole! Go! go! when Bernard is hanged, the beau- 
tiful Edmonde dead, and the old casse-cou has laid his 
bones in the ground, when we inherit this fine fortune, 
you will think that it was a finely executed plan: to get 
rid of all three at once! It will be very difficult for me 
to play the devotee, for I have none of the convent habits 
and do not know how to wear the frock; so I will throw 
away the frock, and content myself with building a chapel 
at La Roche-Mauprat and receiving the communion there 
four times a year.' 

" ' Everything that you have done in this affair is 
foolish and infamous!' 

" 'Bah! do not talk about infamy, my gentle brother, 
or I will make you swallow this bottle, sealed as it is!' 

'"I say that it is a foolish proceeding, and that, if it 
is successful, you owe a beautiful candle to the Virgin; 
if it is not successful, I wash my hands of it, do you 
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understand? When I was hidden in the secret chamber 
of the donjon, and heard Bernard telling his valet, after 
supper, that he was going out of his mind for love of the 
beautiful Edmee, I said airily to you that there would be 
an occasion to strike a good blow; and, like a brute, you 
took it up seriously; and, without consulting me, or wait- 
ing for a favorable opportunity, you have committed an 
act that should have been weighed and matured/ 

" ' The favorable opportunity, rabbit-hearted that you 
are! and where, then, should I have found it? Oppor-- 
tunify makes the thief. I am surprised by the hunt in 
the midst of the woods; I hide in the cursed Gazeau 
tower; I see my two turtle-doves arrive; I hear a conver- 
sation that convulses me with laughter, Bernard weep- 
ing, the girl acting in a haughty manner; Bernard retires, 
like a fool, without playing his part like a man; I find 
on me, the good God knows how, a rascally loaded pistol. 
Paf ! ' 

'' ' Hold your tongue, wild beast!' said the other one, 
greatly frightened; 'should one speak of these things 
in an inn? Keep quiet, wretch! or I will see you no 
more/ 

" ' Nevertheless, you will be obliged to see me, my 
gentle brother, when i ring and play the chimes at the 
door of the Carmelite convent/ 

" ' If you come there, I will denounce you/ 

<< * You will not denounce me, for I know too much 
about you/ 

'" I have no fear of you, I have submitted to the tests; 
I have expiated my sins/ 

" • Hypocrite!' 

'• ' Go! keep quiet, fool,' said the other; ' I must leave 
you. Here is some money/ 

*''AUtkatr 
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" ' What do you want a monk to give you? Do you 
think that I am rich?' 

** ' Your Carmelites are, and you can make them do 
what you wish/ 

" ' If I could give you more, I would not do so. No 
sooner would you have two louis than you would get into a 
debauch and make a disturbance which would betray you.' 

** ' And if you wish me to leave the country for a time, 
where is the money for my travelling expenses?' 

'' ' Have 1 not already given you, on three occasions, 
money to go away, and have you not returned after 
having spent it all in drink at the first low place you 
came to on the frontier of the province? Your impudence 
disgusts me, after the evidence that has been given against 
you, now that the constable is on the watch, that Bernard 
is having his sentence revised, and that you are about to 
be discovered 1' 

" ' My brother, it is for you to keep watch; you lead 
the Carmelites, the Carmelites lead the bishop, God 
knows for what little foolish act done together privately, 
after supper, in their convent ' " 

Here, the presiding judge interrupted Patience's nar- 
rative. 

" Witness," said he, " I call you to order; you Insult 
the virtue of a prelate by the scandalous report of such a 
conversation." 

" Not at all," Patience replied; *' I simply report the 
invectives of a dissolute wretch and an assassin against 
the prelate; I am not responsible for them, and every one 
here knows how much to believe; but, if you desire, I 
will say no more on this subject. There was still a long 
discussion. The real Trappist wished to make the false 
Trappist leave, and the latter was determined to remain, 
saying that, if he were not on the spot, his brother would 
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cause his arrest as soon as Bernard's head was off, in 
order that he might have the whole of the inheritance. 
Jean, driven to extremity, seriously threatened to de* 
nounce him and give him over to justice. 

" ' Enough! You will take good care not to do that, 
after all,' Antoine replied; 'for if Bernard should be 
acquitted, adieu to the inheritance.' 

" In this disposition they separated. The real Trappist 
went away very careworn, the other one slept with his 
elbows on the table. I left my hiding-place, to have him 
arrested. At that moment, the constable, who had been 
on my track for some time, to force me to appear as a 
witness, caught me by the collar. It was in vain that i 
said that the monk had attacked Edmee; no one t)elieved 
me, and I was told that there was no warrant out for his 
arrest. I wanted to alarm the village, but was forbidden 
to speak; I was led here from brigade to brigade, like a 
deserter, and for a week I have been in a prison, without 
any one deigning to pay any attention to my protesta- 
tions. I was unable even to see Monsieur Bernard's 
counsel and tell him that I was in prison; it is only just 
now that the gaoler came to tell me that 1 must put on a 
coat and appear. I do not know if such proceedings are 
legal; but it is clear that the criminal ought to have been 
arrested, and that he has not been, and that he will not 
be, if you do not secure the person of Jean de Mauprat, 
to prevent him from giving warning, I will not say, to his 
accomplice, but to his protege. I swear that, in all that I 
overheard. Monsieur Jean de Mauprat is free from every 
suspicion of complicity; as to his action in allowing an 
innocent man to be given over to the rigor of the law, and 
his wish to save a guilty one, even to the point of feigning 
that the latter was dead, by making false statements and 
forgeries " 
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Patience, seeing that the presiding judge was about 
to interrupt him again, hastened to finish his remarks, 
saying : 

''As to that, messieurs, it is your province and not 
mine to judge him." 



XXVIII 

After this important evidence, the court adjourned for 
a few moments; and when it reopened, Edm^e was once 
more led to the witness bench. Pale and exhausted as she 
was, hardly able to drag herself as far as the arm-chair 
which was reserved for her, she nevertheless displayed 
great strength and great presence of mind. 

*' Do you think you are able to reply calmly and clearly 
to the questions about to be addressed to you?'' said the 
presiding judge. 

'' I hope so, monsieur," she said. '' It is true that I am 
recovering from a serious illness, and have only regained 
the use of my memory during the last few days; but I 
think I have fully recovered its use, and my mind is not 
at all confused." 

"Your name?" 

" Solange-Edmonde de Mauprat, Edmea sylvestris/* she 
added in a low voice. 

I shuddered. As she uttered these last two inoppor- 
tune words, her face assumed a peculiar expression. I 
thought that her mind was becoming more wandering 
than ever. My lawyer became alarmed, and looked at 
me inquiringly. No one but me had comprehended those 
words, which Edm^ had repeated very often during the 
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first and last days of her illness. Happily, this was the 
last disturbance of her reason. She shook her beautiful 
head, as if to chase away importunate thoughts; and, the 
presiding judge having demanded an explanation of her 
unintelligible words, she sweetly and nobly replied : 

" That was nothing, monsieur; have the kindness to 
continue my examination." 

•'Your age, mademoiselle?" 

"Twenty-four years." 

"Are you a relative of the accused?" 

" His aunt, after the manner of Brittany. He is also 
my second cousin and my father's grandnephew." 

" Will you swear to speak the truth, the whole truth?" 

" Yes, monsieur." 

" Hold up your hand." 

Edm6e turned toward Arthur, smiling sadly. He took 
off her glove, and assisted her gently and almost imper- 
ceptibly to hold up her arm. I felt great tears roll down 
my cheeks. 

Edmee narrated, with delicacy and nalvet6, that, being 
lost in the woods with me, she had been thrown from her 
horse in consequence of my eager anxiety to check it, 
believing that it was running away; that a slight alterca- 
tion followed, after which, through a little feminine anger ^ 
which was silly enough, she had wished to mount her mare 
alone; that she had even spoken harshly to me, though 
she did not mean a word of what she said, for she loved 
me as her brother; that I, deeply offended at her rude- 
ness, had retired a few steps at her command; and that, 
just as she was going to follow me, grieved at our childish 
quarrel, she had felt a violent blow on her chest, and that 
she had fallen, scarcely hearing the report. It was impos- 
sible for her to say which way she had turned, or from 
which direction the shot had come. 
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•' This is all that took place/' she added ; 'M am the 
last person able to explain this accident to you. In my 
soul and conscience, I can only attribute it to the awkward- 
ness of one of our hunters, who is afraid to acknowledge 
it. The laws are so severe; and it is so difficult to prove 
the truth!" 

''And so, mademoiselle, you do not think that your 
cousin committed this crime?'* 

" No, monsieur; certainly not! I am no longer out of 
my mind, and 1 would not have permitted myself to be 
brought before you if 1 had felt that my brain was un- 
balanced." 

** You seem to attribute to mental aberration the reve- 
lations you made to Goodman Patience, to Mademoiselle 
Leblanc your governess, and, perhaps, also to Abb6 
Aubert." 

'• I have never made any revelation/* she replied, with 
assurance, " either to the worthy Patience, the venerable 
abb6, or the servant Leblanc. If by the word revelation 
is meant those senseless words spoken during a fever, all 
those figures which frighten us in our dreams should be 
condemned to death. What revelation could I have made 
of a fact about which 1 know nothing?" 

" But, the moment after you received the wound, as 
you fell from your horse, you said: Bernard, Bernard, I 
never thought you capable of killing meT* 

'* I have no recollection of ever having said that; and, 
if I did say that, I did not conceive the importance which 
could be attributed to the impressions of a person struck 
as if by a thunderbolt, and whose mind was prostrated. 
I know one thing, and that is, that Bernard de Mauprat 
would give his life to save my father or me, which fact does 
not make it very probable that he would assassinate me. 
And what reason would he have for doing it, great God!" 
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The presiding judge then tried to confuse Edmte by 
using all the arguments furnished him by Mademoiselle 
Lebianc's testimony. And they were, in fact, enough 
to trouble her. Edmte, being surprised to find the court 
in possession of so many facts which she thought were 
secrets, took fresh courage and became more proud when 
she was made to understand, in the brutally blunt terms 
used by courts in like cases, that she had been a victim 
of my violence at La Roche-Mauprat. It was then that, 
making a heroic efFort to defend my character and her 
honor, she affirmed that I behaved with much more pro- 
priety than would have been expected from my edu- 
cation. But Edmee's whole life from that time forward 
had to be narrated: the breaking-off of her engagement 
to Monsieur de La Marche, her frequent quarrels with 
me, my sudden departure for America, and her refusal to 
marry. 

''This is an odious examination,'' she said, as she 
suddenly rose, recovering her physical strength by the 
exercise of her moral force. "My most private senti- 
ments are inquired into, the depths of my soul are probed, 
my modesty is assailed, rights are assumed which belong 
only to God. I declare to you, that, if it were my life 
which was in question, and not that of another, you would 
be unable to make me utter one word more. But in order 
to save the life of the humblest of men, I would conquer 
my repugnance; how much more reason have I to do so 
for him who is now before you. Know, then, since you 
constrain me to make an avowal contrary to the pride 
and reserve of my sex, that everything in my conduct 
which seems inexplicable to you, everything which you 
attribute to Bernard's misdeeds and to my resentment, to 
his threats and to my terror, is justified by the words: 
/tow Aim/" 
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As Edmee uttered these words, with a crimson brow, 
and in the deep tone of a soul the most impassioned and 
proudly reserved that ever lived, she sat down again, 
and covered her face with both hands. At that moment, 
I was so enraptured, that, being unable to control myself, I 
cried out: 

" Let them lead me to the scaffold, I am king of tho 
earth!" 

**To the scaffold! you!" said Edmee, rising; "they 
shall rather lead me there. Is it your fault, unhappy 
boy, if I have hidden the secret of my affection from 
you for seven years, if I have waited until I should be 
able to tell you that you stood in the first rank among 
men of wisdom and intelligence, as you are the first in 
heart? You pay dearly for my ambition, for it has been 
interpreted as contempt and hatred. You ought, indeed, 
to hate me, because my pride has led you to the criminal 
bench. But I will wash away your shame by making 
a brilliant reparation, and, even should you be sent to 
the scaffold to-morrow, you would not go there without 
bearing the name of my husband." 

" Your generosity is carrying you too far, Edm6e de 
Mauprat," said the presiding judge; 'Mn order to save 
your relative, you are almost ready to accuse yourself of 
coquetry and harshness; for how else can you explain 
your refusal of his proposals during seven years, which 
has sorely tried the affection of this young man?" 

"Perhaps, monsieur," said Edm6e, maliciously, "the 
court is not competent to decide this matter. Many women 
think it is not a great crime to coquet a little with a man 
whom they love. Perhaps they have a right to do this, 
when they have given up for his sake the attentions of 
all other men; it is a natural and very innocent pride to 
wish to make the man who is preferred feel that one is of 
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sotne value, and that OEie merits being sought srtd wwk 
A long time. It \s true that if this coquetry were tci r 
suit in the lovet being condemned to death, ^i1 thi^ ^vou 
be corTtcted very quickly. But it i& impassiblej, messieui 
that yon uvill take such means of canaaling this poor you 
man. far my cryelty/' 

While speaking thus in an It on leal manner, Bdrr 
bUTfct Into te^rs. This nervous sensibttity, which ^ 
played ay the qu&litiea of her soul and mind^ — tend^rnie 
caurage^ tact, pride^ madtestyj^-at the ^ame titti^ £av€ 
her countemnce ^n expression which was so mnbile i 
wonderful in all its aspects, that the grave and sad-look 
RS&einbly trf judges felt the brass breastplate of icnpa 
ble integrity and the le^iden cape of hyprocTitlcal vii 
disappear. If Edmee hqd not triumphantly defended 
by her confessions, she had at least excited Ihe gtea 
interest in my favor. A man who is beloved by a b. 
tiful and virtuoiis woman carries with him sk taUs 
which renders him Invulnerable; every y.ne knows 
his life is of more value than that of other men. 

Edmee submitted to & great many more questions, 

CKplained the facts distorted by Mademoiselle LetM, 

she spared rae very much, it is trae^ but, by ad mi 

tact, she was able to elude certain questions and to ; 

the necessity for telling falsehoods , or condemning 

She generously took the blame of everything on he 

and pretended that. If we had had quarrels, it w^as t>e 

the took secret pleasure In them, for then she sa^ 

streng:th of my love; that she bad allowed tne to j^a 

America, wishing to put my bravery to a test, atii 

thinking^ that the campaign would last over a v*? 

was thcjuaht 3t the time; that, later, she had regard 

Bs in honor bound to submit to its indefinite n-rc 

tion, but that she had suffered more than 1 on acci 
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my absence; finally, she positively recognized the letter 
which had been found upon her, and, taking it, she re- 
adjusted the mutilated parts with surprising accuracy; 
and, begging the clerk to follow the half-effaced words 
with her, she said : 

'' This letter is so far from being a threatening letter, 
and the impression it made upon me so little resembles 
fear and aversion, that it was found next to my heart, 
where I had carried it for a week; although I did not 
even acknowledge to Bernard that I had received it/' 

'' But you do not explain," said the presiding judge, 
"why it was that, when your cousin came to live 
with you seven years ago, you armed yourself with a 
knife, which you placed under your pillow every night, 
and which you had had sharpened for defence in case of 
emergency?" 

"In my family," she replied, blushing, "there is a 
very romantic and proud spirit. It is true that I had 
planned several times to kill myself, because I found that 
an insurmountable love for my cousin was growing in my 
hoart. Believing myself indissolubly bound by my en- 
pMgement to Monsieur de La Marche, I would have died 
rather than break my word or wed any other man than 
Bernard. Later, Monsieur de La Marche released me 
from my engagement, with much delicacy and fairness, 
and I thought no more about dying." 

Edm6e withdrew, followed by every one's eyes, and 
by a murmur of approbation. Hardly had she crossed the 
threshold of the courtroom than she fainted again; but 
this attack had no serious consequences, and left no trace 
after a few days. 

I was so bewildered, so elated at what she had just 
said, that I hardly saw what was going on. With my 
mind concentrated on the single thought of my love, I 
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Still doubted; for if Edm^ had not acknowledged all my 
shortcomings, she might also have exaggerated her liking 
for me, hoping thereby to extenuate my faults. It was 
impossible for me to believe that she had loved me before 
my departure for America, and especially from the begin- 
ning of my sojourn near her. This was the only thought 
that filled my mind; I paid no more attention to the case 
or to the result of my trial. It seemed to me that the 
question agitated in this cold tribunal was only this: Is he 
loved, or is he not loved? Victory or defeat, life or death, 
meant only this to me. 

I was aroused from these reveries by Abb6 Aubert*s 
voice. He was thin and wasted, but perfectly calm; he 
had been kept in solitary confinement, and had suffered 
all the hardships of the prison with the resignation of a 
martyr. Notwithstanding all these precautions, the adroit 
Marcasse, accustomed to glide everywhere, like a ferret, 
had succeeded in conveying to him a letter from Arthur, 
to which Edm6e had added a few words. Authorized by 
this letter to tell everything, he made a statement, which 
was identical with that of Patience, avowing that, on 
hearing the first words Edm^e had spoken after the 
accident, he had accused me; but that, subsequently, 
seeing the mental derangement induced by her illness, 
and remembering my irreproachable conduct for over six 
years, and also catching a little light on the subject from 
the previous trial and the public talk about the existence 
and the presence of Antoine de Mauprat, he had become 
so convinced of my innocence that he was unwilling to 
give evidence against me. If he did so now, it was be- 
cause further information had enlightened the court, and 
because his testimony would not be followed by the seri- 
ous consequences that might have been the case a month 
earlier. 
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Questioned as to Edm6e's sentiments in regard to me, 
he destroyed all the inventions of Mademoiselle Leblanc, 
and declared that Edmee not only loved me ardently, but 
that she had loved me from the earliest days of our 
acquaintance. He affirmed this on oath, at the same 
time dwelling a little more on my past offences than 
Edmee had done. He avowed that he had very often 
feared, at that time, that my cousin would commit the 
folly of marrying me, but that he had never feared for 
her life, because by a word or a look from her he had 
always seen me controlled, even during the period when 
my education was at its worst. 

The continuation of the trial was put off until search- 
warrants should be issued for the discovery and arrest of 
the would-be assassin. My case was compared with that 
of Calas; and this comparison had no sooner gone the 
rounds, than my judges, perceiving that they were the ob- 
ject of a thousand bitter sallies, learned, through their own 
experience, that hatred and prejudice are bad counsellors 
and dangerous guides. The lord-lieutenant of the province 
declared himself the champion of my cause and Edm^e's 
knight, and he led her back to her father. He called out 
all the constables. Rigorous search was made, and Jean 
de Mauprat was arrested. When he found that he was 
captured and threatened, he betrayed his brother, whom 
he declared could be found every night hidden at La 
Roche-Mauprat, concealed in a secret chamber, wherein the 
farmer's wife aided him to hide, without the knowledge 
of her husband. 

The Trappist was taken under strong escort to La 
Roche-Mauprat, so that he might point out this secret 
chamber, which the old polecat-hunter and mole-catcher, 
Marcasse, had never been able to find, notwithstanding 
his great skill in exploring walls and woodwork. I was 
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also taken there, so that 1 might assist in finding this 
chamber, or the passages which might lead to it, in case 
the Trappist should change his mind. I saw once more 
that detested manor, with its old chief of brigands trans- 
formed into a Trappist. He behaved himself with so 
much humility and servility before me, he held his 
brother's life so cheap, and showed such a vile sut>- 
mission toward me, that, seized with sudden disgust, I 
begged him, after a few moments, to speak no more to 
me. The guards keeping us in sight, we set to work 
to find the secret chamber. At first, Jean had pretended 
that he knew of its existence, without being sure of its 
exact location now that the donjon had been three-quarters 
destroyed. When he saw me, he remembered that I had 
surprised him in my room, and that he had disappeared 
through the wall. Then it was that he made up his 
mind to lead us to it, and to show us the secret opening, 
which was very ingenious, although I shall not amuse 
myself by describing it. The secret chamber was opened; 
no one was there. The expedition had, however, been 
conducted with promptitude and secrecy. It did not 
seem probable that Jean could have had time to warn 
his brother. The donjon was surrounded by guards; 
every exit was well guarded. The night was dark, and 
we had made an invasion which greatly frightened all 
those living on the farm. The farmer had no idea what 
we were looking for; but the trouble and anxiety of his 
wife seemed to betray the presence of Antoine in the 
donjon. She did not have sufiicient presence of mind 
to assume an air of assurance, after we had explored the 
first room, and that led Marcasse to think that there 
was a second one. Did the Trappist know of it, and was 
he feigning ignorance? He played his part so well, 
that we were all taken in. We were obliged to explore 
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the least turns and remote corners again. There was a 
large tower, isolated from all the other buildings, which 
seemed as if it could offer no refuge. The staircase had 
entirely fallen down since the fire, and there was not to 
be found a ladder nearly long enough— even by binding 
together with ropes the two which belonged to the 
farmer — to reach the lower story, which seemed quite 
well preserved, and contained a room lighted by two 
loopholes. Marcasse was of the opinion that a staircase 
might be found in the thick wall, such as was often placed 
in old castles. But where was the exit? Perhaps into 
some subterranean passage. Would the assassin dare 
emerge from his retreat while we were there? If, not- 
withstanding the obscurity of the night, and the silence 
we observed, he got wind of our presence, would he run 
the risk of going out into the country while we were 
posted as we were at every point? 

*'That is not probable," said Marcasse. "A speedy 
means must be found of getting up there, and I have 
one." 

He pointed to a beam, blackened by fire, which was 
connected at one end with the tower, at a frightful height, 
over a stretch of about twenty feet, and, at the other, with 
the loft of the neighboring building. At the tower end 
of the beam there was a large crevice, caused by the 
falling-in of the adjoining masonry. It had seemed to Mar- 
casse, during his explorations, that he had seen steps of a 
private staircase through this crevice. Besides, the wall 
was thick enough to contain one. The mole-catcher had 
never dared to risk himself on that beam, not on account 
of its slenderness or of its height, for he was accustomed 
to these perilous cross-beams^ as he called them; but the 
beam, owing to its having been on fire, was so thin in 
the centre that no one could tell if it would support a 
24 
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man's weighty even if he were ttiin and diaphanous like 
the brave sergeant. Hitherto there had not been any 
reason stifficientiy important for him to risk his life, but 
the occasion now presented itself; this was the time, and 
Marcasse did not hesitate. I was not near him when he 
formed this determination; I would have prevented him 
at any cost. 1 did not know anything about it until Mar- 
casse was already half way across the beam, at the spot 
where the charred wood might perhaps prove to be only 
charcoal. How can I tell you what I suffered on seeing 
my faithful friend so high up in the air, gravely walking 
to his goal? Blaireau went in front of him, as calmly 
as when in former times he used to go into the midst of 
bundles of hay to hunt for polecats and dormice. The 
day was breaking, and sharply defined the silhouette and 
the modest, yet proud, stride of the faithful hidalgo. I 
covered my face with my hands, it seemed to me that 
I heard the rotten beam crack; I stifled a cry of terror, 
fearing to startle him at this serious and decisive moment; 
but I was unable to help crying out and could not desist 
from looking up when two gunshots were fired from the 
tower. At the first shot, Marcasse lost his hat; the second 
grazed his shoulder. He had stopped. 

"Not touched!" he cried to us. 

And, taking a leap, he jumped across the remainder 
of the aerial bridge. He entered the tower through the 
crevice and leaped upon the staircase, crying out: 

"Come on, my friends! the beam is firm." 

The five brave and vigorous men who had accompanied 
him at once straddled the beam, and, helping each other 
with their hands, one after another, reached the farther ex- 
tremity. When the first of them entered the loft to which 
Antoine de Mauprat had retired, he found him struggling 
with Marcasse, who, elated at his triumph, and forgetting 
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that he was not to kill the enemy, but merely to capture 
him, was bent on spitting him like a weasel with his long 
sword. But the pretended Trappist proved a redoubtable 
enemy. He had snatched the sword from the sergeant's 
hands, felled him to the ground, and would have strangled 
him if he had not been attacked from the rear. He re- 
sisted his first three assailants with prodigious strength; but 
with the assistance of the two others he was successfully 
overpowered. When he saw that he was taken prisoner, 
he made no further resistance, and allowed his hands to 
be bound before being led down the stairs, which opened 
into the bottom of a dried-up well which was in the centre 
of the tower. Antoine had been in the habit of leaving 
and reaching this place by means of a ladder which the 
farmer's wife held for him, and which she withdrew im- 
mediately afterward. I threw myself, with ecstatic joy, 
into the sergeant's arms. 

**That is nothing," he said; *'it only amused me. I 
have proved that I am still sure of limb, and cool-headed. 
Ah! ah! old sergeant," he added, as he looked at his leg, 
"old hidalgo, old mole-catcher, you will have no more 
jokes made about the calves of your legs." 



XXIX 

If Antoine de Mauprat had been an energetic man, he 
might have done me an ill turn by pretending to have seen 
me make the attempt on Edmee's life. As he had reasons 
for hiding himself, which were anterior to this last crime, 
he could have explained the mystery by which he was 
surrounded and his silence about the occurrence at Gazeau 
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to>ver . The only witness in my favor was Patience. Was 
his testimony sufficient to acquit me? That of many 
others, even of my friends, even that of Edmee herself, 
who could not deny my violent character and the proba- 
bility of my crime, was against me! 

But Antoine, who in words was more insolent than any 
other of the coupe- jarrets, was the most cowardly in action. 
He no sooner saw that he was In the power of the law, 
than he acknowledged everything, even before he knew 
that his brother had deserted him. 

There was a scandalous trial, during which the two 

brothers accused each other in an infamous manner. 

The Trappist, always restrained by his hypocrisy, coldly 

abandoned the miscreant to his fate, and denied ever 

having advised him to commit the crime; the other, on 

the verge of despair, accused Jean of the most dreadful 

crimes, of p>oisoning my mother and Edmfee's mother, both 

Of whom had died of violent inflammation of the bowels 

at very nearly the same time. He stated that Jean de 

wlauprat >vas very skilful in the art of preparing poisons, 

* >K ^^"^^ 'rito houses, in various disguises, to mix them 

with the food. He asserted that, on the day Edmfee was 

br th^ ^^ Roche-Mauprat, he had called together all his 

- ^"[^ *^ <3eliberate with them upon what means to take 

fo t ^^^ ^^^ ^' this heiress of a considerable fortune, a 

^ ^^. "^ had endeavored to seize by criminal methods, 

marria '"^^ *o destroy the result of the knight Hubert's 

affect" ^^' ^^ mother had paid with her life for the 

brothe^»* ^^hich had led the knight to wish to adopt his 

selves ^ ^hiW. All the Mauprats wished to rid them- 

preparin "^^^ and me at the same blow, and Jean was 

attentiori -r^^^ poison when the constable diverted his 

i^"^- Jea ^^'^^ ^*^>s horrible plan by attacking the don- 

^^nied these accusations with horror, humbly 
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confessing that he had committed enough mortal sins, as 
regards debauchery and sacrilege, without their imputing 
these to him. As the facts Antoine narrated were diffi- 
cult to prove without investigation, as this investigation 
was well-nigh impossible, and the clergy were too power- 
ful and too much interested in hiding this scandal to allow 
it, Jean de Mauprat was acquitted of complicity in the 
affair, and was merely sent back to La Trappe, with an 
order from the archbishop never to set foot in his dio- 
cese, and a request to his superiors never to allow him 
to leave the convent. He died there, several years after- 
ward, in the frenzy of an exalted repentance which almost 
partook of the character of insanity. It is probable that, 
by feigning remorse, in order to regain a sort of social 
standing, he had ended, after a complete wreck of his 
plans, by feeling, in the midst of the austerities and the 
terrible punishments of his order, the terrors and anguish 
of an evil conscience and a late repentance. The fear of 
hell is the only faith of vile souls. 

I was no sooner acquitted, reinstated, and set at liberty, 
than I hastened to Edm^e; I arrived in time to be present 
at my great-uncle's last moments. Toward the end, he 
regained, not his memory of events, but the affections 
dear to his heart. He recognized me, pressed me to his 
heart, blessed me at the same time as he did Edmee, 
and put my hand in that of his daughter. After we had 
paid the last duties to this excellent and noble Hative, 
whose loss made us as sad as if we had not foreseen and 
expected it for a long time, we left the country for a while, 
so that we should not witness the death of Antoine, 
who was condemned to be executed on the wheel. The 
two false witnesses who had appeared against me were 
scourged and branded, and driven from the place. Made- 
moiselle Leblanc, whom they could not exactly accuse of 
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being a false witness, for she had only proceeded by in- 
duction, evaded the public disapprobation by going to live 
in another province, in luxury great enough to cause 
people to think that she had received considerable sums 
of money to ruin me. 

We did not wish to be separated, even momentarily, 
from our excellent friends, my only defenders, Marcasse, 
Patience, Arthur, and Abb6 Aubert. We all rode in the 
same travelling carriage; the first two, being accustomed 
to the fresh air, took the outside seat of their own accord; 
we treated them on a footing of the most perfect equality. 
Never, from that time, did they sit at a separate table from 
us. Some people showed their bad taste by being aston- 
ished at this; we let them talk. There are circumstances 
which entirely efface the imaginary, or even the real, 
distinctions of rank and education. 

We visited Switzerland. Arthur considered this journey 
necessary to the complete restoration of Edm6e's health; 
the tender and thoughtful care of this devoted friend, the 
happiness with which we tried to surround Edm6e by 
doing all that our affection dictated, contributed no less than 
the beautiful mountain scenery to dispel her melancholy, 
and to efface the memory of the storms through which we 
had passed. Switzerland produced a magical effect on 
Patience's poetic brain. He was often in such an exalted 
state of mind, that we were at the same time charmed and 
frightened. He was tempted to build a chalet at the foot 
of some valley, and pass the remainder of his days there 
contemplating nature; but his affection for us caused him 
to give up this idea. Marcasse afterward declared that, 
notwithstanding all the pleasure he had taken in being 
with us, he considered this journey as the saddest in his 
life. At the inn at Martigny, during our journey home, 
Blaireau, who suffered from dyspepsia on account of his 
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advanced age, died, a victim of the too generous welcome 
that he received in the kitchen. The sergeant never 
uttered a word; he looked long and sadly at the dog, and 
then buried him in the garden, under the most beautiful 
rose-bush there; he never spoke of his sorrow until after 
a year had elapsed. 

During the journey, EdmSe proved to be an angel of 
kindness and thoughtfulness; thenceforth, acting solely as 
her heart dictated, having no longer any distrust of me, 
or, saying that I had been sufficiently unhappy to deserve 
this compensation, she repeated a thousand times the 
heavenly assurances of love which she had given publicly 
when she raised her voice to proclaim my innocence. 
Certain reservations which I had noticed in her testimony, 
and the remembrance of the incriminating words she 
uttered when Patience found her wounded, made me, I 
confess, unhappy for some time. I thought, and perhaps 
with reason, that Edmee had made a great effort to believe 
me innocent before Patience made his disclosures. But 
she always referred to the subject with much delicacy 
and a slight reserve. One day, however, she closed 
my wound by saying to me in her charmingly abrupt 
way: 

''And if I loved you sufficiently to absolve you in my 
heart, and to defend you before mankind by telling a lie, — 
what have you to say?" 

What I considered quite as important, was to know 
how far I might rely upon the love she pretended to have 
had for me during the first days of our acquaintance. 
This troubled her somewhat, as if, in her invincible pride, 
she regretted that she was no longer in the exclusive 
possession of her secret. It was the abb6 who felt con- 
strained to confess to me, and to assure me that at that 
time he had often scolded Edmee for her liking for the wild 
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cMUd. As I recalled to his mind the confidential conver- 
sation which I overheard one evening in the park, between 
Edmee and him, and which my accurate memory enabled 
me to repeat to him exactly, he re|4ied : 

''If you had followed us a little farther on under the 
trees, you might have heard, even that very evening, a 
quarrd which would have completely reassured you, and 
which would have shown you how, from being antago- 
nistic to me, — I might almost say odious, — ^you became 
endurable, and, little by little, exceedingly dear." 

''Tdl me!" 1 cried; ''how did this miracle come 
about?" 

"From one word," he replied; "Edmee loved you. 
When she acknowledged it to me, she covered her face 
with her hands, and seemed, for a moment, to be over- 
come with shame and grief; then, suddenly raising her 
head, she said: 

" ' Well, yes; yes, I love him! since you absolutely will 
know it. I am captivated, as you say. This is not my 
fault; why should I blush? I can do nothing in the matter; 
it came about inevitably. I have never loved Monsieur 
de La Marche; 1 have only a friendly feeling toward him. 
For Bernard, I have another feeling, a feeling so strong, 
so mobile, so full of agitation, hatred, fear, pity, anger, 
and tenderness, that I do not understand it at all, and no 
longer attempt to.' 

" ' O woman! woman!' I cried, as 1 clasped my hands 
in consternation; ' you are an abyss, a mystery, and he 
who thinks he knows you is three times a fool.' 

" 'Just as you please, abbe,' she replied, greatly vexed 
and troubled; ' it is all the same to me. 1 have said more 
to myself on this subject, than you have said to your 
flock in the whole course of your life. I know Bernard 
is a bear, a badger, as Mademoiselle Leblanc says; an 
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uncultivated person, a rustic, and what not? There can 
be no one more rough, more touchy, more sly, and more 
ill-natured, than Bernard ; he is a brute who can scarcely 
sign his name; he is a coarse man who thinks he can 
break me in like a Varennes nag. He is much mistaken; 
I would rather die than ever be his, unless he should 
become civilized for the sake of marrying me. As well 
count upon a miracle; I will try to accomplish it, but with- 
out hope of success. But should he force me either to 
kill myself, or to become a nun; should he remain as he 
is, or become worse: it will be none the less true that I 
Iqye him. My dear abb6, you know it must be a great 
effort for me to make this confession, and you should not, 
when my friendship causes me to lie penitent at your feet 
and in your heart, humiliate me by your exclamations and 
your exorcisms! Reflect now; examine, discuss the sub- 
ject, decide! This is the trouble: I love him! These are 
the symptoms: I think of no one but him, I see no one 
else, and I was unable to eat my dinner to-day because he 
had not returned. I think him handsomer than any man 
alive. When he tells me that he loves me, I see, I feel 
that it is true; that startles and charms me at the same 
time. Monsieur de La Marche seems insipid and formal 
to me since I have known Bernard. Bernard is the only 
one who appears to me to be as proud, as passionate, as 
brave as I, and also as weak as I; for he weeps like a 
child when I irritate him, and now I also weep as I think 
of him.' " 

'' Dear abb6!" I cried, as I threw myself on his neck; 
'' let me stifle you with my embraces for having remem- 
bered it all.'' 

"The abb6 is drawing upon his imagination,'' said 
Edmee, to tease me. 

"What!" I said to her, as I pressed her hand until I 
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nearly broke it; "you have made me suffer for seven 
years, and now you regret a few words which console 
me." 

" Do not regret the past," she said to me; " come, we 
should have been lost, if, such as you were at that time, I 
had not had the sense and the strength for us both. Great 
God ! where should we have been to-day ? You would have 
suffered very differently from my cruelty and my pride; 
for you would have offended me from the first day of our 
union, and I would have punished you by deserting you, 
or by killing myself or you; for the members of our family 
are accustomed to kill; it is a habit they have from their 
infancy. One thing is certain, you would have made a 
detestable husband; your ignorance would have made me 
blush. You would have tried to crush my spirit, and we 
should have come into collision constantly with each 
other. My father would, consequently, have been driven 
to despair, and you know that I placed my father above 
all elsel I might, perhaps, have risked my own lot very 
thoughtlessly, if I had been alone in the world, for I have 
an exceedingly reckless character; but my father had to be 
happy, calm, and respected ; he educated me to happiness, 
to independence. I should never have been able to recon- 
cile my conscience, if I had deprived his old age of those 
blessings which he had shed over my whole life. Do not 
think me virtuous and noble-minded, as the abb6 pre- 
tends; I love, that is all; but I love strongly, exclusively, 
and perseveringly. I sacrificed you to my father, my 
poor Bernard! and heaven, which would have cursed us 
if I had sacrificed my father, recompenses us now by 
giving us, tried and proved, to each other. In proportion 
as you have become ennobled in my eyes, I have felt ttiat 
I could wait, because I had a long time before me in which 
to love you, and I did not fear that my love for you would 
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vanish before being fulfilled, like passion does in people of 
weak characters. We were two exceptional characters » 
and we required heroic loves; ordinary occurrences would 
have spoiled both our dispositions." 



XXX 

We returned to Sainte-Sevfere at the expiration of 
Edmee's term of mourning, the time fixed for our wed- 
ding. On leaving this province, where we had both 
suffered such deep mortification and such great misfor- 
tune, we thought we should never wish to see it again; 
but such is the strength of the memories of childhood and 
the ties of domestic habits, that, in the midst of an en- 
chanted country, without one bitter association, we soon 
longed for our sad and wild Varenne, and sighed for the 
old oaks of our park. We returned with deep and rever- 
ential joy. Edm6e's first care was to pick the beautiful 
flowers of the garden, and, on her knees, place them on her 
father's grave. We kissed that sacred earth, and swore 
to work ceaselessly to leave behind us a respected and 
venerated name, like his. He had often carried this am- 
bition so far that it amounted to weakness, but it was 
a noble weakness and a holy vanity. 

Our marriage was celebrated in the village chapel, and 
the wedding was private; the only persons present at 
our modest banquet were Arthur, the abb6, Marcasse, 
and Patience. What need had we of strangers to wit- 
ness our happiness? They might have considered that 
they were doing us a favor by covering the stains on our 
family name with their presence. There were enough of 
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118 to be happy and joyous among ourselves. Our hearts 
were filled with kindly feeling. We were too proud to 
solicit any one's friendship, too contented with each other 
to wish for better society. Patience returned to his cot- 
tage, and, as he always refused to change his simple and 
retired life, he resumed, on certain days, his office of greai 
judge and treasurer. Marcasse remained with me until 
his death, which took place toward the end of the French 
Revolution; I hope that I did all I could for him when 
I gave him my unreserved friendship and unclouded 
intimacy. 

Arthur, who had saaificed a year of his life to us, could 
not make up his mind to renounce the love of his native 
land, and his desire to take part in its elevation by carry- 
ing to it the tribute of his knowledge and the result of his 
labors. He left for Philadelphia, where I went to see him 
after I became a widower. 

I will not speak of the happiness which I enjoyed with 
my noble and generous wife; such years cannot be de- 
scribed. One could not live after having lost this happi- 
ness, if one did not make every effort to avoid recalling 
it too vividly. She bore me six children, four of whom 
are still living, and are advantageously and prudently 
established. I flatter myself that they will be able to 
efface the deplorable memory of their ancestors. I have 
continued to live for their sakes, as Edm6e, on her dying 
bed, commanded me to do. Permit me not to allude further 
to this loss, which took place only ten years ago; I feel it 
as keenly as I did on the first day, and I do not try to con- 
sole myself, but rather to render myself worthy, after 
having accomplished my time of trial here, of joining, in 
a better world, this saintly companion of my life. She 
was the only woman I ever loved in all my life; never 
did another attract my attention or feel the pressure 
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of my hand. I am so constituted; when I love any one» 
I love eternally, in the past, in the present, and in the 
future. 

The storms of the Revolution did not destroy our well- 
being, and the passions it aroused did not disturb our 
domestic happiness. We gave willingly, and considered 
the relinquishment of a great part of our property under the 
laws of the Republic a reasonable sacrifice. The abb6y 
frightened at the blood which was shed, sometimes denied 
his political principles when the necessities of the times 
exceeded the strength of his soul. He was the Girondist 
of the family. 

Edm6e had more courage, without having less sensi* 
bility; being a woman, and merciful, she suffered deeply 
for the miseries to which all parties were subjected, she 
wept over all the misfortunes of the time, but she never 
denied the grandeur of its holy fanaticism. She remained 
true to her theories of absolute equality. At the time 
when the actions of the "Mountain" irritated and dis- 
tressed the abb6, she generously sacrificed her patriotic 
impulses to his, and had sufficient delicacy not to mention, 
before him, certain names which made him shudder, and 
which she held in greater veneration than I have ever 
seen displayed by any other woman. 

As for me, I can say that my education was accom- 
plished by her; during my whole life, I surrendered myself 
entirely to her judgment and integrity. When the desire 
of playing a popular rdle tempted my enthusiasm, she held 
me back by showing me that my name would paralyze any 
influence I might otherwise have with a class who would 
distrust me, and who would think me desirous of leaning 
upon them to re-establish my family name. When the 
enemy was at the gates of France, she sent me to serve 
in the army as a volunteer; when a military career became 
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ttie rood opf sunbition, and the Republic was annihilated, 
she rec^led me to her, and said: 
*' You will not leave me again." 
Patience took a great part in the Revolution. He was 
unajiimouslx named judge of his district. His integrity, 
his Imf^^rtisUity in judging between the chiteau and the 
hut* his firmness and his wisdom, have left ineffaceable 
memories in La Varenne. 

During the i*rar, I was able to save Monsieur de La 
Marche's life, and to assist him to escape to a foreign 
land. 

These, I believe, are all the events of my life in which 
■=*™>«e played a part. The remainder are not worth re- 
Peatang, If there is anything good and useful in this story, 
profit t>y it, young people. Endeavor to have a frank 
counsellor, a stem friend; and love, — not the person who 
ers you, but the one who corrects you. Do not believe 
I T^*^*^ *^ phrenology; for I have the bump of murder 
argely developed, and, as Edmee said, in her days of sad 

Ueve^' T^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^* *" ^"' family. Do not be- 
yp ^ '." '^*ality , or, at least, exhort no one to give himself 
o It, This is the moral of my history. 

supper"^^ spoken thus, the old Bernard gave us a good 
sion or'f^'^-^ ^^'^tinued conversing with us, without confu- 
him to . ^^^» during a part of the evening. We begged 
'nor a! of h^ ^*^ ^ clearer idea of what he considered the 
*^^ good *^ ^"^ory; he then entered into generalizations, 
said: ^^'^se and clearness of which surprised us. He 

I spoke to ^ 
System >vh' Ik ^^ about phrenology, not to aiticise a 
<^ompiete th^ *^^^ *^ ^^^ points, inasmuch as it tends to 
^ Series of physiological observations which 
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have for their object the knowledge of mankind. I use 
the word phrenology ^ because the only fatality in which 
we in our day believe is that created within us by our 
instincts. I do not think that phrenology is more fatalistic 
than any other system of the same kind, and Lavater, 
who was also accused of believing in fatalism in his day, 
was the most Christian man that the Gospel ever formed. 

Do not believe in any absolute and inevitable fatality, 
my children; you must, however, admit that there is 
some impulse operating in our instincts, our faculties, the 
impressions by which we are surrounded from the cradle, 
and in the first sights which strike our infant gaze; in a 
word, in all that outside world which has presided over 
the development of our soul. Admit that we are not 
always absolutely free to choose between good and evil, 
if you would be indulgent toward the guilty, that is to 
say, just, as heaven is just; for there is much mercy 
in God's judgment, otherwise His justice would be in- 
complete. 

What I have now said may not be precisely orthodox; 
but it is Christian, I assert, because it is true. Man 
is not born wicked; neither is he born good, as Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, my dear Edmee's old master, thinks. 
Man is born with few or more passions, with more or less 
strength to satisfy them, and with more or less aptitude 
for playing a good or bad part in society. But education 
can, and ought, to find a remedy for everything; the great 
problem to solve is to find the education which will be 
especially adapted to each individual. General education 
for all seems necessary; but does it follow that it should 
be the same for every individual? I am well convinced 
that, if I had been placed at school when ten years of age, 
I should have been companionable earlier; but would my 
instructors have been able to correct my violent passions 
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and have taught me to conquer them as Edm£e did? 1 
doubt it. Every one feels the need of being loved, in 
order to amount to anything; but people must be loved 
differently: this one, with unfailing indulgence; that, with 
unwavering sternness. While waiting for the solving of 
the problem of a general education, and an education 
which will at the same time be adapted to each individual, 
try to correct one another. 

You ask me how you can do this? My reply will be 
short; by loving one another greatly. Thus, through 
moral influence acting on the laws, you will be enabled 
to suppress the most odious and impious of all laws, — the 
law of retaliation, capital punishment, which is nothing 
but the consecration of the principle of fatality, because 
it presupposes the guilty to be incorrigible, and heaven to 
be implacable. 
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